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Cut loose. Get away from it all. In a car that’s 
a big cut above the ho-hummers that sur- 
round you every time you hit the road Slip 
into Dodge Coronet for '67. Let yourself go. 
Try Coronet in your driveway. A perfect fit. 
Try Coronet in your budget. Once again, a 
perfect fit. Try Coronet on the freeway. 
They're made for each other You're on your 
way to being the envy of the neighborhood 


Enter tl 


TIME is published weekly, at $10.00 per year, by TIME tne 


And it isn’t going to hurt a bit. Not even if 
you specify your Coronet with some of the 
optional items it offers the imaginative. Like 
engines from the silky-smooth 273-cubic-inch 
V8 to the 383-cubic-inch V8. And TorqueF lite 
automatic, the slickest way there Is to put all 
those up-and-at-’em horses to work. Even 
Coronet's list of standard e juipment is in 
viting. Many safety items that used to cost 


G7 Dodge Coronet 








extra. Like a rearview mirror outside on the 
left. remotely controlled from inside, And 
retractable front lap belts. And backup lights 
And a dual braking system. All that and more 
in Coronet’s price. Lower, much lower than 
you would expect. See it today at your 
nearby Dodge Dealer's. You've heard about 
the > Rebellion? Now the Dodge Re 
bellion Operation '67 wants to hear from you 
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And while you're looking, notice how _ helps relieve arch-strain and supports _ stockings if you like. Just remember who's 






Footsaver’s smart, executive styling extra weight. (4) Natural Arch down there doing the groundwork... 
doesn’t even hint at the extra Rise—helps give your foot a normal Bostonian Footsaver Shoes. Every pair 
comfort and support built inside. “lift” for greater comfort. shows the care of the shoemaker's hand. 
Comfort and support that come from: — (5) Moulded Heel Seat— 
(1) Natural Toe Grip—helps end helps cushion and cradle 
toe cramp and relieves strain. your heel. (6) Wedged 
(2) Moulded Ball Joint Pocket— Heel—helps give you 
helps give you freedom where your proper balance. So by 
foot flexes. (3) Special Steel Shank— all means wear support 
(Featured) 64108, wing-tip oxford. (Lower left) 44104, wine-tip slip-on. ULawer night) 44106. fow~seam moccasin oxford. Styles shown a silable in Mulberry Briarhide Calf 
Also in Black Briarhide Calf. Bostontan Footsavers from $32.00. (Slightly higher in the West), Write for name of nearest Feotvacer Dealer, Bostontan Shoes, Whitman, Mass 
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Ever drive a 
family sedan 
that corners | 
asifitwere |; 
taped to | 
the road? \ 


The MG Sports Sedan 
is a car to enjoy in spite 
of the road or weather. 

Itcan snip through 

sneaky curves during a 
snow storm. Snap down 
winding lanes in a cloud- 

burst. And even hold its 
own in the teeth of a gale 

that makes altogether too 
many cars behave like 
ships in a storm. 

Its determined cornering 

and roadholding in the face 

of adversity stem from MG's 
liquid suspension system and 
front-wheel drive. Combine 
these with front-wheel disc 
brakes (a must, we think) and 
you've got yourself a machine 
you can always trust. 

But the MG Sports Sedan is not 
merely an enthusiast’s delight. It 
is a family car. It carries adults, 
children, pets, guest, and grocer. 

ies.Willingly. Eagerly. Allatthesame 

time if you wish. 80% of car length 

is devoted to family room since the 
1100cc. engine is mounted crosswise. (Did we 
mention mileage? Pleasant thought: up to 30 mpg.) 

If you're hunting for a family sedan with sports car 

cornering and roadholding, test-drive the car that 

corners as if it were taped to the road. Your MG/Austin 

Healey dealer will arrange it—with no red tape at all. 





MG SPORTS SEDAN: 
another action car from the 
. sign of the Octagon 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.. HARTFORD 





You'll net more income from your ‘Blue Chip’ insurance 


Ever see money work? Well, maybe you can’t see it work, 
but in retirement you can enjoy the returns from its labor. - 
Delightful experience 
Connecticut Mutual's retirement plans give decided 
‘Blue Chip’ advantages. It will pay you to check the 
big differences: in benefits, in larger dividends to 
policyholders (continuous dividends for 120 years), 
in the wide variety of income plans available and 
especially in the size of those monthly retirement 
checks some day. 


Our money works harder so you won't have to. 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
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This is the new snow tire that takes the worry 
out of winter driving anywhere. To keep you go- 
ing and get you through takes power and trac- 
tion. The kind of power you get with the 1967 


The new Goodyear Goodyear Suburbanite Winter Tire. 264 big, 


deep tractor-type cleats working with 4,576 


Suburbanite Winter Tire for 67 traction edges. Nearly 1,000 more than ever be- 


fore, to go in snow W hen you accelerate ...stop 


makes its own road in snow when you brake... corner in snow with- 


out skidding. Get the new Goodyear Suburbanite 


with 4,576 biting edges Tire for this winter. The tire that makes its own 


road in snow. 


001 


The safety-minded company 


e Goodyear Tire & RubBe? Company, Akron, 0 














Jack Murdoch built his 
business on horse sense, spirit, 
and a little bit of luck. 


How can he pass that on to his kids? 


We’re not much on genetics. Our line is money 
management. 

And when a person with unusual talents has 
made money, we can put that money to work, 
making more money for his heirs. 

We administer trusts, manage estates, supervise 
investments. We advise, consent, research, explore, 
suggest, caution, encourage, and direct. 

Investments? We have research analysts on our 
staff who do nothing but track and evaluate securi- 
ties in all major areas of industry. 

We also have experts in real estate, agriculture, 
petroleum, gas, and many other specialized invest- 
ment fields. And our trust officers, who supervise 
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your accounts, meet regularly with you and our 
various specialists so that this fund of knowledge 
may be applied most effectively to your personal 
needs. 

May we meet with you and your lawyer to talk 
about your estate? 

Just call 828-3530 and tell us when. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
: ate ard hicago, IMlinois 60690 » Member Federa 


Chicago 


Depot Insurance 


©C.1.N.B. 1966 
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Here’s how 
we overcame 
a skilled labor 
shortage... 


it was quite an 
education. 


In Albany, Ga., we literally started 
with a bare field and no skilled 
workers. A year later, a modern 
plant was ready to produce our new 
single-engine Aero Commander air 
planes. It makes quite a story 
Working together, the State of 
Georgia and our management peo- 
ple devised a curriculum, selected 
instructors and began intensive 
training of 370 people. Specialized 
classes covered metalworking, elec 
trical wiring, welding and other skills 
needed to build aircraft. There was 
no obligation to hire or be hired 
But at the end of the course, nearly 
300 of the original 370 came to 
work for us. We're glad they did 
All the way around, it was quite 
an education. We've learned that 
training local people pays off. For 


the individual. The community. The 
economy. And certainly, for us 
From .airplanes to filters to truck 
components, Rockwell-Standard 
and its people are on the move. To 
learn more about us, write for our 
Annual Report: Rockwell-Standard 
Corporation, Room 613-G, 300 
Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 
Serving wide world f industry wit Aer 
Commander aircraft, varied industrial equir 

highway and off-highway vehicle ponent 














_ This Is the only 


B BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD (7) * 











PULASE SEE REVERSE SOE 





* All it needs 





Best for management—Blue ¢ ross-Blue Shield saves ume Best |! wr employees—t irst of all. Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
for management. Blue Cross-Blue Shield saves money fort makes it possible for members to buy more protection 
management. How? It handles, audits and pays all claims igainst hospital and doctor bills for each dollar paid in, 
Others don’t. With Blue ¢ ross-Blue Shield, management Why? Because Blue Cross-Blue Shield has the lowest operat- 
never has to be the judge of the arbitrator of employees ing costs of any comparable organization in the health field. 
claims. Blue Cross-Blue Shield cuts red tape and detail in That's why Blue Cross-Blue Shield can provide the best 


every way. Others don’t. But there’s an even more important benefits. Employees don’t have to borrow when they get 


lue Shield is best for management sick or hurt to pay bills and wait to collect later. Secondly, 


reason: Blue Cross-B 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield card is honored by doctors and 


because it does the most for employees 
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7,000 Blue Cross hospitals across the country. This 
ns that members get in and out of the hospital without 
lot of red tape. 


se are a few reasons why Blue Cross-Blue Shield is the 
dice of over 16,000 Illinois organizations. If your com- 
ny isn't among them, it should be. You owe it to your- 
self and your employees to belong. For information call 
jim Strong at MOhawk 4-7100. Remember. Blue Cross- 








your name to put Blue Cross-Blue Shield to work for you. 


Blue Shield Non-Group membership is also available for 
people of all ages who can’t join through a group. 


Bhue C1048 Plan for Hospital Care of 
© Hospital Service Corporation 
Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plan 
» of Ilinois Medical Service 


Headquarters: 425 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Illinois 60690 
CALL JIM STRONG at MOhawk 4-7100 (area code 312) 
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If you have reason to go to 


Scandinavia, 
you have five reasons for going there 
with us. 


1. We're the only airline that flies direct 

to Scandinavia from Chicago. 
i 2. We leave every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Sunday? from O'Hare. 

3. We can get you around Scandinavia better 

than anyone else because we serve more 
| cities within Scandinavia (within all of 
Europe, for that matter) than any other 
transatlantic or transpolar airline. 
| 4. Our fares are now the lowest they've ever 

been to Scandinavia. Just $425.60* 
round trip to Copenhagen from Chicago. 


S. It’s easy to do. Merely visit your local 
travel agent or call on us. All details will be 
handled for you by pleasant (note below), 
helpful people whose only job is to make sure 
you have a pleasant, enjoyable trip. 

Which is actually a sixth reason 

for flying with SAS. 

*14-21 day jet-excursion economy fare plus 

domestic excursion fare. tAfter Nov. 1, Saturday. 





‘f4S, 


SCANDINAVIAN AMIRATNWES 
200 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60604, 4 


27-4200 
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Just flip one simple lever for the safety of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. 


Glare ice. Stee 


Rain pt 
you're thankful you’re driving the 
Wagoneer. Shift quickly from 2- 
| 








wheel to 4-wheel drive at any 
speed...you've got twice tne trac 
tion, twice the safety of ordinary 
cars. You have less ger of 
collision. You're less likely to ja 


on the brakes. You're far less 
likely to skid. You have better 
-ontrol. And you won't 
about getting stuck ir 

snow! With ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel ¢ 
you 


safer in the solid ‘Jeep’ frame 





ca fee 
Ca 


n pull right out. You 


You've got to drive 


ills. Danger 


“safety 


'sbu 
With luxurious interiors, your Wagor 
station wagon, in- 
side as well as out. Plus all the 
options you’d 


That's wher It It extra-rugged for your family's protection 
eer compares with 


any quality 





comfort, all the 





expect: like V-8 power; Turbo 
Hydra-Matic* automatic trans- 
mission; power steering, power 





- air-conditioning. No 


UNIQUE SAFETY PACKAGE AT NO EXTRA COST! 


other wagon gives you the com- 
confidence 
of the 


with 4-whee 


bination of 


.and sheer adventure 


uxury . 





t a test drive today 


| KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 


it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 
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With a card like this, 
who needs cash? 
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world 


The American Express Card gives you unquestioned ¢ redit in Paris and around the 


One card lets you “Sign & Fly’’® to Paris or any One card lets you charge everything from 


place around the world. Choose from 91 air- crepes suzette to sirloin steak at over 19,000 

lines. Pay on your next bill or take a year to pay famous restaurants around the world. 

with the /owest service charge in the business. One card lets you charge cars, gas, and gifts. 
One card lets you sleep at over 20,000 ho- That one card is American Express—the 


tels and motels around the world. worldwide travel and entertainment card. 








AMERICAN] EXPRESS) 


The Company for People Who Travel. 


Paul Cumm 





. candymaker in Salt Lake City, shown here with one of the beavers he keeps on @ beaver ranch in Farmington, Utah 





“1 could hit it big with beavers. Who needs life insurance!” 


“But a MONY man pointed out how most of my investments were speculative... 
whereas life insurance is unique with its ironclad cash and protection values.” 


“I'm looking for good invest- 
ments,’ | told MONY man Spence 
Clark. ‘Like my beavers or my 
candy business. |'ve got enough 
life insurance!’ 

“But Spence made me see 
things differently. He showed 
how life insurance is an invest- 
ment, too. He told me the return 
| could about expect with MONY's 
favorable dividend history and 
low net cost. And how it gives 
protection for my wife and two 
daughters no matter what hap- 
pened to my other investments 

“| was really interested, so he 
planned a program for me. He 
pointed out 





Paul Cummings 
talks it o 


: how life insurance 
MONY man Spence Cla 





could help me take care of all 


The Mutual Life insuran mpany Of New York, New Yort.N Health. Gr 
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the things | wanted...college for 
the kids, mortgage for our home, 
early retirement 

“| really feel Spence has paid 
as much attention to me after | 
bought as before. Which reflects 
great credit on him and MONY 


MONY men care for people. 
Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection money can buy...from 


MONY, a leader for 123 years 


M TUAL OF N 


Pla ales and Service Offices throughout the United States, In 


Canada ving 


MONY 


rmed Forces in Western Eurooes 








“What 
can you 


lose?” 


po ne al 


Let’s suppose your company asks you to enroll 
in the Dale Carnegie Course. 

What can you lose? 

YOU COULD LOSE: 

wa few evenings of TV, bridge or fly-tying 
many anxieties you might have about 
participation in discussions, seminars or 
executive meetings 

many doubts you may have about your own 


adequacy to face the pressures of modern living 


YOU COULD ALSO LOSE: 


a the habit of complacency about 






your personal goals and their attainment 


= the doubtful privilege of being a good 
conformist and group-member-follower 
instead of gaining recognition as an 
independent, tough-minded individual 
many reluctance you have about making 
decisions, moving up, taking considered 


risks and facing the consequences 


AND YOU'LL CERTAINLY WANT TO LOSE: 
w the prospect of becoming mired in your 


present income bracket 


= the opportunity to stay safe and snug in 


your present job level. 


Our advice, sir? Get with it. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
& ASSOCIATES, w« 


ROEN CITY, LONG LAND, NEW YORK 11530 











Moving up? GoWorth American...it costs no more. 


To you, moving up means a promotion, a new opportunity to bring you and your family new horizons of 
happiness and success. A new home. New friends. New places to go and see. Nicer things. Make one 
of them North American . . . it costs no more. ™ We pride ourselves on being specialists in tak- 
ing care of people who are moving up. ..successful people like yourself. We give those 
near and dear possessions of yours the gentle care that they deserve. We know that the 
value of some items can only be measured in memories . . . but then, that makes them price- 
less, doesn’t it? ™ Start moving up by calling your North American agent. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Then, when the North American van arrives at your new home, the neighbors 


will Know you've arrived. NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


@ Ask about our new budget plan moving. The GENTLEmen Of The Moving Industry 


@ 


* 
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When are you 
going to stop 
the seven-step 
game nobody 
wants to 
play? 


W... a company—maybe 


yours—goes through the mo- 





tions of repetitive industrial 


supply-items purchasing, it 
plays a no-fun game that goes 
1. Fill out 


something like this 


requisition Ze Approve the 


ne a SE ELEY 


~~ eee ee 


requisition 3. Determine the 






: 
supplier, 4. Check the price. 5 i 
' 
; 
‘ Type purchase order (and . 
phone or mail in). 6. Approve i 
invoice. 7. Issue payment. Buy- s 
| ing $100,000 in supply-items i 
} annually this way can cost you 
 . i 
4 $50,000 in personnel time, But Hy 
j ' 
, there’s a remarkable, new way ; 
4 
: to beat this game. It’s called ; 
; 
§ SCOPR Simplified CO-ordin 
t ; 
} ated PRocurement. The book 
x 
} let below has all the details } 
, 
; Send for this free, no 
i) 
; j obligation booklet on 
| . 
} ees SCOPR, which shows 
Mi 
i how you can put a stop to your biggest 
; personnel-waster. 
HARRY LEE& SONS | 
§ 4216 W. North Avenue, Chicago 60639 } 


Phone 312-227-5500 TWX 910-221-1316 t 
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‘TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, October 19 

BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* The lat- 
est guest-villain is Vincent Price, who 
plays Egghead in “An Egg Grows in 
Gotham.” Robin and friend scramble his 
fowl plans to take over the city. 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS A BOB HOPE COMEDY 
SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). The Master of 





Memories invites a collage of comics as | 


his guests: Milton Berle, Red Buttons, 
Johnny Carson, Jack Carter, 
Wally Cox, Bill Dana, Jimmy Durante, 
Shecky Greene, Don Rickles, Rowan and 
Martin, Soupy Sales, Dick Shawn and 
Jonathan Winters. 

STAGE 67 (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). “The Con- 
fession” details 32 shattering hours in the 
lives of Police Detective Hammond (Ar- 
thur Kennedy) and Carl Boyer (Brandon 


de Wilde), a college student who is charged | 
with the murder of his sweetheart when | 


he survives their suicide pact. 


Thursday, October 20 


JERICHO (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). When 


Bill Cosby, | 








three captured Allied generals are trans- | 


ported across Europe by their German 
captors, the Jericho team is sent to rescue 
them in “The Big Brass Contraband.” 

THE CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 
9-11 p.m.). Tony Curtis and Debbie Reyn- 


olds co-star in The Rat Race (1960), 

Garson Kanin’s story of life and love 
midst Manhattan's maelstrom 
Friday, October 21 

THE MAN FROM U.N.C.LE (NBC, 8:30- 

9:30 p.m.). Hlya Kuryakin (David Mce- 

Callum) nearly takes the deep six in a 


sea of soapsuds when he turns beatnik to 
trace the source of a gas that causes ts 
victims to hiccough to death. 

WE ARE NOT ALONE (ABC, 10-11 p.m.) 
Edward P. Morgan narrates this special 
based on Walter Sullivan's book, which 
explores the possibility of life elsewhere 
in the universe. Among the guests are 
Nobel Prize Winner Dr. Harold Urey, 
M.LT.’s Dr. Philip Morrison and NASA's 
Dr. William Pickering. 


Saturday, October 22 

THE SMITHSONIAN (NBC, 12:30-1 p.m.) 
“The Flight of the Spirit of St. Louis and 
Friendship 7” details the historic flights of 
Charles Lindbergh and John Glenn. 

ANIMAL SECRETS (NBC, 1 1:30 p.m.) 
Why birds migrate, how they know where 
to go, when to start and how to find their 
way are questions answered in “Travelers 
on the Wing,” hosted by Dr. Loren Eiseley 

GUNSMOKE (CBS, 10-11 p.m.) Darren 
McGavin guests as a hired gun who sets 
out to ventilate Marshal Dillon, but ¢ upid 
wines him first and he falls for a ¢ hinese 
girl (France Nuyen) 


Sunday, October 23 
MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 1-1:30 p.m.) 
Former Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
on the firing line 


ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC 1:30-2 
p.m.). U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations Arthur Goldberg _ fields the 
quesuons 

CAMPAIGN ‘66 (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). Mike 
Wallace reports on “The Democrats.” 


All times E.D.1 


ONTACT 
WEARERS! 





EXCLUSIVE! 


Free removable carrying 
case! Provides hygienic, 
convenient care 
for your 
lenses. 









This one solution 
does all three! 


1. WETS. Lensine’s special properties 
assure a smoother, non-irritating lens 
surface when inserting your ‘‘con- 
tacts.” Just a drop will do it. 


2. CLEANS. When used for cleaning, 
Lensine’s unique formula helps retard 
buildup of contaminants and foreign 
deposits on lenses. 


3. SOAKS. Lensine is self-sterilizing 
and antiseptic. Ideal for wet storage 
or ‘‘soaking’’ of lenses. Reduces 
harmful bacteria contamination. 


CARRYING CASE Exclusive removable 
carrying case free with every bottle of 
Lensine. The scientific—and conven- 
jent—way to protect your contacts. 


LENSINE from The Murine Company, Inc. 


... eye care specialist for 70 years 
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Start a business 
thats a pleasure 
when you quit working. 


It guarantees you protection when you need it 








With Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance. 
How! 


Deer roam the 70 acres, and in the pools of the 
Dennys River is some of the best salmon fishing 
in Maine. The house and cottage are right 


for you, your wife and four or six paying guests. 


Does a resort like that sound like the sort 
of low-pressure business you’d like to start 
when you stop working? 

Then talk to your Travelers Man now about 
Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance. 

It protects your children when they are 
growing. Like all life insurance. But later on, 


and independence when you want it. 


when they are no longer dependent, you and 
your wife are the ones who become independent. 
Because Travelers Money-Back Life 
Insurance can return even more 

cash than the total you paid in over 

the years. 

Maybe not enough for outright purchase 
of a $28,000 resort like this. But enough so 
you can feel comfortable about the mortgage. 

For Money-Back Life Insurance and every 
kind of insurance, see Your Travelers Man 































In 1966 the Great Society meets its first 
program will focus 


Borden’s Camembert. election test and the 
48 freshmen Congressmen 


on some of the 


Beneath the creamy-white crust whe rode L.BJ.’s coattails to Washington 

of this soft, ripened cheese is a pale “1 1964, including one who is All the Way 
: li . . With L.BJ. and another who calls him- 

yellow, tangy-light interior—second to self a Bobby Kennedy man 

none! We challenge even the French, BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC. 6:30-7 30 

who invented it, to come up with a better p.m.) Tanglewood—Music Under the 


. - - “ Trees” takes a look at the Berkshire Music 
Camembert. En garde, messieurs! Choose Festival in Tanglewood, Mass.. with Erich 


your own crackers, and we'll meet : Leinsdorf and the Boston Symphony Or- 
: eas chestra; Composers Aaron Copland and 
you at sundown. Y u bring the aperitifs; Gunther Schuller; Sopranos Phyllis Cur 


we'll bring some apple slices oe and Jane Marsh; and Pianist Grant 
yhannes 

and the Borden’s Camembert. i ioe 
Monday, October 24 
verse LUCY IN LONDON (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) 
Anthony Newley takes Lucille Ball on a 
“special economy guided tour” of Lon 
don by motorcycle sidecar in this musical 
comedy special 

TO SAVE A SOLDIER (ABC 10-11 p.m.) 
An ABC News color documentary chron- 
icling the work of helicopter pilots, doc- 
tors and flight nurses who daily risk their 
lives evacuating and treating the wounded 
in Viet Nam 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE by Frank 
Marcus is an abrasive English comedy of 
cruelty about the games Lesbians play 
Beryl! Reid, Eileen Atkins and Lally Bowers 
are expert and subtle as three witches, and 
their vivid interpretations of the foolish and 
servile, the vain and the vile, sur up @ 
cauldron of laughter 

MAME is spangles and feathers and 
clinking glasses from Prohibition cock 
tail parties. Mame was Patrick Dennis’ 
Aunt. Mame was a funny book, a funny 
movie and a funny play. Mamie is now 
a pleasing musical. Angela Lansbury ts a 


insurance executives stay 


at The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


because... 


the services of a 


DATA 
PROCESSING 
CENTER? 











pleasing Mame 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! The difficulty 
of severing the skeins to one’s past Is the 
theme in Brian Friel’s delicately woven 
tapestry of a young Irishman saying fare- 
well to his homeland 

SWEET CHARITY 1s sll sincerity, one of 


it’s walking distance to 
those few foolish females who don't know 


the Insurance Exchange 
Building and all of the 





important Loop com ; t hi that honesty may be the worst policy. In 

sg offices. It of /) 4 ge this an inventively staged musical, Gwen Ver- 
ers st 

ers luxurious guest ( fy free brochure don is a dance-hall doxy who is too direct 


rooms, dining fa 


cilities, cocktail to be devious. then wonders why she can't 


it will tell you! 

















loungesand pe find the best bait to hook her man 
lahat ere CACTUS FLOWER Is a sex comedy from 
from 12 to France that asks whether a don-juanish 
1000 peo atict (Barry Nelson) should as 
ple can Small, medium dentist (Bari sesaigly a k his ador 
ing assistant (Lauren Bacall) to be his a 
convene. sized d | 1p re 
sized an arg complice in a plot against his mistress 
businesses are today saving time and Would Samson ask Delilah to trim his hair? 
reducing costs because of ASC Elec WAIT A MINIM! There are two sets of 


n this musical revue from Johannes 








tronic Data Processing services A rs apie Pgh 
‘ ed octet of young ‘ 
just-published brochure c ympletely tirists. dan sca fps Sy a 
fe os these services®, and rep rt can sa s. dancers and singers, and the 
describes these services”, and ref mbira, timbila, kalimba, tampura drone, 
For te kn on 23 different businesses uSINS do jungle instruments so primitive 
our illustrate rochure, it } | } ner 
call or write: them. Read it... youll De able t they are persophisticated, so ancient they 
W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. quickly decide if you re 1y for this n avant-garde 





os telephone (312) 372-0700 nd an ch to t ness prot 
7. teletype 222-0110 modern approach to business Prb' 
American Express, Carte lem solving. Send for your copy, Now RECORDS 
Blanche, & Diners’ Club : oi tory 2 E | Orchestral 


HANS WERNER HENZE: FIVE SYMPHONIES 
rABULATING LPs: Deutsche Grammophon). The 
CORPORATION 1odern symphony, says Henze, tends to be 

ther “a replica, an elegy or an echo,” 
ind he illustrates the point with his work, 
vhich is reminiscent of Stravinsky. The 


Gu Salle 


The Hotel of La Salle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 
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De kuyper 
has minted the freshest, most excitingly 
different cordials in the whole wide world! 











Quick. 
How many women dont read a“womans’ 


For openers. 42% of the 22.5 million 
women who read The Digest don’t read 
McCall's, Ladies’ Home Journal or 
Good Housekeeping. 

That's close to 10 million adult wom- 
en an advertiser misses when he runs his 
ads only in those three women’s maga- 
zines. 

The ladies just plain prefer The 
Digest. They like its approach —clear, 
lively and concise. 

And The Digest likes them, because 
they're bright, well-educated and as 
loyal as can be. 

All right, you say, but how many 


CR2 


young women does The Digest have? 


Have they the money to buy? Good 
questions. And here are the answers: 

The Digest has 1.3 million more 
women between 18 and 35 than Mc- 
Call’s, 2.6 million more than Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and 2.4 million more 
than Good Housekeeping. What's more, 
The Digest delivers 26° more women 
with family incomes of $8,000 and up 
than McCall's, 65° more than Ladies’ 
Home Journal and 75% more than 
Good Housekeeping. 

And, as of January 1, our guaranteed 
circulation will go up to 16.5 million— 





‘magazine? 


including at least a million women 
readers we didn’t have before. 

In other words, no women’s maga- 
zine comes close to us. 


Which leads us to believe we're the 
magazine that’s closest to women. By far. 





WORLD’S BEST SELLER 


A noise-less, scrub-less, mop-less, wax-less floor. 


You are looking at 30 different samples of Mohawk “Origi- 
nals.” There are 44 more, This may sound boastful, but they are 
absolutely the most exciting, imaginative commercial carpets you 
can buy. 

Ingenious color effects (with a choice of more than half a 
million different shades). Multiple pile heights achieve never- 
before-achieved textures. Our inspired designers are inspired by 
just about everything. 

We'd like to give you another good reason for considering 
Mohawk carpeting. It’s practical. 

No sweeping. No mopping. No waxing. Just vacuuming. That 
takes a lot less time, a lot less people and, obviously, a lot less 


moncy. 


Carpeting will also make your office or restaurant or store quiet 
as a proverbial mouse. 

And since Mohawk “‘Originals’’ are woven from 100% 
Acrilan® acrylic fiber they’re stain-resistant, soil-resistant, moth- 
proof, mildew-proof, you get the idea. 

Remember: no job is too difficult for us to tackle, In-stock or 
custom-made. No job is too big. 

Get in touch with our commercial carpet department at 295 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. and ask for one of our specialists. We 
“specialize” in hotels, motels, schools, churches, offices, super- 
markets, lobbies, restaurants, banks, stores, theatres, nightclubs, 
country clubs, libraries, bowling alleys, dormitories, etcetera, 
etcetera. 








BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NYC SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 










Sooner or later 
youre going to expect 
more from a Scotch. 

Why not try the 
Scotch that started it all? 


Tonight.“Black & White” 
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ma! ore. 
ANAN’S 
TCH WHISKY 
PWHISKIES 868/07 
HIN SCOTLAND #7 
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_and one is Extra Light. 


There are two “Black & White” Scotches 
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If it seems like you spend 

half your time in commuter trains 
Or car pools, buses, cabs, 
expressway tieups, traffic jams 
and assorted rush-hour crushes... 


eas 





Approximate 
Distance from 
Downtown 
(Miles) 





Cleveland Hopkins International Airport 12mi.SW 30 min. Airport Limousine fare, $1.35. Pickup at all major downtown 
hotels, (Cleveland Transit System rapid transit being extended 
to airport by 1968.) 


Burke Downtown Airport Downtown 5 min. Air Service to Detroit, Columbus, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 
Lakefront Equipped for corporate and private aircraft, all-weather operations. 


University Circle 4mi.E 15 min. Site of Western Reserve University, Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland Institute of Art, Cleveland Museum of Art, Severance 
Hall (Cleveland Symphony Orchestra), new research facilities. 


Lakewood, Rocky River, Fairview Park, Bay Village 3-7 mi. W 15-40 min. Middle to upper income residential areas near Lake Erie; served 
with excellent public transportation to downtown (fare 30c-40c). 





Berea, Middleburg Heights, Strongsville 12-15 mi. SW | 35-50 min. | Suburban areas near Ohio Turnpike Exit 10. Soon to have quick 
access to downtown via Interstate 71, nearing completion. Berea 
is also site of Baldwin-Wallace College. 
Brecksville, Independence 10-20 mi. S 20-40 min. Suburban areas near Obie Turnpike Exit 11. Quick access to 
downtown via newly completed Interstate 77. 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland Heights, University 7-10 mi. E 12-35 min. Middle to upper income residential areas; served by Shaker 
Heights, Beechwood Rapid Transit and/or CTS bus or rapid (tare 30c). 
Pepper Pike, Orange, Moreland Hills, Hunting Valley, 10-15 mi. E 25-50 min. Upper income residential areas within easy drive of Shaker 
Gates Mills Rapid Transit, and quick access to Interstate 90. ‘ 
Wickliffe, Willoughby, Mentor 18-20 mi.NE | 20-40 min. | — suburban areas along Lake Erie, all served by Lakeland Freeway 
and/or Interstate 90 to downtown Cleveland. 
« 
Let’s face it. There are enough pressures and frustrations in a part — or all — of your organization to Cleveland can be : 
business today without adding “‘coming and going” to them. one of the most profitable moves you'll ever make. Our : 
If you had your headquarters, or a branch office in Cleve- discussions will be strictly confidential, of course. 
land, you'd discover you have every advantage of a major Meanwhile, use the coupon below to send for your free b 
metropolitan area — without many of the headaches just copy of “Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio,” a 
“getting around” causes in other, larger cities, 48-page book documenting the many reasons that make this 
Cleveland’s mass transportation system of buses and rapid area The Best Location in the Nation. 
transits is noted for its efficiency. New freeways are bringing E 
new suburbs within easy driving distance. The places you'd co] 


go to work or play would be nearer, the cost in time and 
money of getting there and back often lower than in America’s 
largest cities. 

You'd find it works that way when you go out of town on 
business, too. Within 500 miles of Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
are more than half of the nation’s population ... over half 
of the total retail sales volume ...and two-thirds of the 


Mr. Ralph Besse, President 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
The Illuminating Building, 55 Public Square 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 

Please send me a free copy of “Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
which outlines the many advantages of Cleveland's geographic location to 
business and industry. There is no obligation, of course 
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“billion-dollar” markets. A major jet hub and a busy down- NAME Time = 
town airport put it all within easy range. re _ 
Add it up. Then let us tell you other reasons why moving FIRM —__ — = 
 —— ———————— : — 
THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY city a STATE__ - uP : 
Serving Cleveland-Northeast Ohio + The Best Location in the Nation LUT 
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THE WINES OF BERTANI— Italy’s first and ‘finest. For over 100 


years, the Bertanis of Verona have u telded their winemaking magic 


to produce the lightest, most luxurious wines of all of Europe. Made 


in the classic tradition, Bertani’s four su rb table wines represent 
p 


the most contemporary expressions of Italian elegance. If you are 


seeking the very best that wine can be —Just remember two words: 
“ Bertani”...and “Salute!” 


BERTAROSE 


( Bear-tah-rosay ) 


A refreshing, 
still rosé, 
incredibly dry 
and light. 


SOAVE 
(Swa-vay) 

A crystal clear, 
sun-laced 

dry white wine 
of great delicacy. 


Over 100 years 





VALPOLICELLA 
(Vahl-po-lee-chel-la) 
A fragrant, 

fruity light red wine 
of velvety 
smoothness. 


BERTANI WINES, HEUBLEIN INC, HARTFORD CONNECTICUT, 
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No super 


Yana 
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BARDOLINO 
( Bar-doe-lean-o) 


4 supremely 
satisfying light 


red wine with 


a unique bouquet. 


40-year-old composer's symphonies are 
nonetheless enjoyable and full of theatrical 
flair, as might be expected from a man 
who has written such successful operas as 
King Stag and Elegy for Young Lovers 
Here. the first three works, dating from 
his early 20s, provide atmosphere but no 
action, The fourth is richer, unwinding in 
one movement from gentle plonks and 
smoothly flowing melodies to crashing 
cascades of sound. The fifth, commissioned 
by the New York Philharmonic for its 
first season at Lincoln Center, begins bright 
and brassy and then reverts to Henze’s 
characteristic lyricism. The Berlin Philhar- 
monic is conducted by the composer. 

MAHLER: SEVENTH SYMPHONY (2 LPs; Co- 
lumbia). This seldom-performed sym- 
phony is nicknamed “Song of Night” be- 
cause its three middle movements are shad- 
owy. dreamlike, predominantly sinister. 
Even the opening allegro seems to dissolve 
in twilight, and not till the fifth move- 
ment is there a bright, wild awakening 
after all the murky moodiness. Leonard 
Bernstein leads the New York Philharmonic 
with eerie tension and, finally, abandon. 

HINDEMITH: CONCERT MUSIC FOR STRINGS 
AND BRASS (Seraphim). Conducted by the 
composer with the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Concert Music shows Hindemith’s preoc- 
cupation with rhvthmic angularity and in- 
strumental color—a jaunty string quartet 
bouncing along on a sea of brass. On 
side 2, Hindemith conducts his Symphony 
in B Flat for Concert Band, with soft 
woodwinds tempering the brass 

SMETANA: MY COUNTRY (2 LPs: Cross- 
roads). In a burst of patriotic pride, the 
50-year-old Czech composer began this cy- 


| cle of six symphonic poems dedicated to 
| the city of Prague. He was deaf by the 


time they were first performed together in 
1882, but his work was triumphantly ac- 
claimed. The second tone poem, celebrat- 
ing the River Moldau, has become world- 
famous. It takes its place here alongside 


| musical descriptions of the Valley of 


Sarka, the town Tabor, the hill Blanik, 
and other landmarks in the big romantic 
work performed with spirit and affection 
by Karel Anéerl and the Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: SELECTIONS FROM SLEEPING 
BEAUTY AND SWAN LAKE (London). By 
now one might assume that everyone has 
the Sleeping Beatty of his dreams, but 
Leopold Stokowski and the New Phil- 
harmonia must be reckoned with—for they 
paint a huge, lush canvas that is repro- 
duced larger than life by Phase 4 stereo. 
Both Sleeping Beauty and Swan Lake are 
played less for ballet than for Technicolored 
dreaming 


CINEMA 


THE SHAMELESS OLD LADY The heroine of 
this winsome French film is a cheeky sep- 
tuagenarian Who_wins a new lease on life 
when her husband dies. In the title role, 
French Stage Star Sylvie, 81, develops a 
ven for TV. movies, horse races and ice- 
cream sundaes, ends up spending 18 brief 
but glorious months in self-indulgence be- 
fore death overtakes her 

CRAZY QUILT, Director John Korty fash- 
ions a modern fable about a marriage be- 
tween a realist (Tom Rosqui) and “a ro- 
mantic (Ina Mela) who learn after ten 
years of mutual misunderstanding to ac- 
cept their differences, 

FANTASTIC VOYAGE. In this highly enter- 
taining science-fiction adventure, five mi- 
nuscule crewmates, traveling in a teeny- 
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This new Fisher 
sounds better th 
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And that includes the stereo ad you're reading 
right now. 

Because you'll find no high-sounding claims 
here about the new Fisher 220-T stereo receiver. Only 
an invitation to listen to it. Then you’ll hear the dif- 
ference between hi-fi advertising superlatives and 
hi-fi itself. 

But don’t just compare our music with the ad 
men’s singing of other products’ praises. Compare the 
220-T directly with any stereo receiver in its category. 

You won't have to do much legwork because 
it’s a small category. Not many stereo receivers in- 
clude both an AM tuner and an FM stereo tuner, plus 
a 55-watt amplifier, plus a control center, all on one 
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an any stereo ad you’ve ever read. 
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chassis and all for less than $330. And of the few that 
do, still fewer are fully transistorized like the 220-T, 
with no heat-producing tubes at all. 

So here’s all you do. Take your favorite record 
to the hi-fi stores and play some familiar passages 
through as many AM-FM stereo receivers as you can. 
Compare. Then listen carefully to a music broadcast 
on FM. Also count the number of stations you can 
tune in clearly on the FM dial. And see if the fidelity 
on AM is almost as good as on FM mono. It should be. 

As long as you observe this simple test pro- 
cedure, you may read as many ads about stereo 
receivers as your heart desires. 

We're not worried. 


The Fisher 


No ad man can do it justice. 


For more information, as well as a free copy of the BO-page Fisner reference gux neti 
snd stereo, write Fisher Radio Corporation, 11-35 45th Road, Long isiand City, New York 11101. 








One reason you can call so many people for so little money 
is that Western Electric is part of the Bell System. 


Many Bell “telephone neighbor- 
hoods” have grown tremendously 
in 20 years. Then, less than half of 
the Bell System’s customers could 
reach one or more exchanges by 
making a “local” call. Today, 9 out 
of 10 can do so. More than a third 
of the calls handled as long distance 
then now go through as local. 

One reason: Western Electric 
has continued to reduce the price 






Western Electric 
MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


of equipment it makes for the Bell 
telephone companies. How? 

Cost reduction is part of our way 
of life. It includes a formalized pro 
gram in which our engineers are 
checking out over 5,000 cost-cut- 
ting proposals, a continuing invest 
ment in new plant and equipment, 
and suggestions by thousands of 
employees on ways to save. 

Result: today, the level of prices 


of the products we manufacture for 
the Bell telephone companies is 
15% lower than in 1950. 

We're as concerned as your Bell 
telephone company about keeping 
costs down. And about making 
your telephone service more de- 
pendable. Because, like your Bell 
telephone company, we're a unit of 
the Bell System, too 


This is the only switch on the Ditto 
Electrostatic Copier. You flick it 
on. And make clear, dry copies of 
virtually anything typed, written, 
printed or even photographed. 
Faster than with any other copier. 


With most copiers, you have to ad- 
just a whole dashboard of knobs 
and dials just to get one decent 
copy. And, if you want to copy 
something else, you have to start 
all over again with the knobs and 
dials. You waste time, paper and 


money. We, at Ditto, think all this 
is unnecessary. And, we think you'll 


have to agree. 


In fact, the compact Ditto Electro- 
static Copier fits on any desk and 
can be operated by anyone. Which 
is quite a switch from most copiers. 
Another switch is the price: about 
$300 less than other electrostatic 
copiers that can't do any more. 


Want to talk about a switch? Please 


fill in and mail the coupon, 


This is a switch. Me sending in for 
information about the Ditto Electro- 
static Copier. 


[] I'm ready to switch. I'd like to see a 
demonstration. 


Name —_= = 
Organization eee 


Address 


City 
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Bell & Howell Company 


6800 McCormick Rd., Chicago, Illinois 60645 


Bell & Howell 
means business. 








feral-Mogul Corp. General Off 


Southfield, M Architect: Giffels & Rossetti, Inc., Detroit 


PPG makes sunglasses for buildings: 
Windows that increase comfort, reduce costs. 


Special new glasses from PPG m ike windows that 
better 


ire even than wearing sunglasses. These 


environmental control glasses reduce glare and 


keep buildings warmer in winter, cooler in 


summer. And they cut heating and air condition 
ing costs 

We call this Glass ¢ 
PPG G 


every exposure of every building in any 


onditioning 


; Conditioning product for 





There's a 
climate 


We make one glass that insulates like a brick wall 
a toot thick 

if you're making building decisions, ask your 
to contact a PPG Architectural Repre- 
He can help make your building a better 
investment. Or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com 
pany, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 


PPG makes the glass that makes the difference 


architect 


sentative 


G 


Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Company 
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weeny nuclear-powered submarine, chart a 

hazardous course through man’s circula- 9 2 

tory system. After several unexpected stop- Among the world S top 1 Scotches 
overs in the lung and inner ear, the crew 


. . . 
reaches its goal: the human brain. there isa Kin 

THE WRONG BOX. Hidden somewhere g- % - King George IV 
among the plot machinations of this Vic- 





torian spoof is a wrong box, upon which ; . . 
most of the action hinges. The box is a This very Scotch spreads Its : almost 82 less! Why? The Scots 
coffin—unoccupied—although Peter Cook, royal cheer around the world at a produce it, we Americans bottle 


esky Moore. John Mills and nig ve prestige price—$6.79 in London. it and we wantit to be the 
po erenon Are Mle TART STIALONS OUR But here, King George sells for biggest-selling Scotch around. 


a suitable corpse to fill it 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


TREMOR OF INTENT, by Anthony Burgess. 
The unfailing Burgess wit, craftsmanship 
and intellectual curiosity combine to bring 
off a first-rate eschatological spy novel. 

THE SUN KING, by Nancy Mitford. As an 
ornithologist studying the noble birds at 
Louis XIV’s Court of Versailles, Author 
Mitford is more interested in song and 
plumage than strict biology, but her illus- 
trated portrait of that resplendent monarch 
is a tidy job of dissection. 

GILES GOAT-BOY, by John Barth. A sur- 
realistic puzzler—or possibly a parable 
about goatish activities on a far-out college 
campus that represents the modern world. 

THE FIXER, by Bernard Malamud. A Jew 
in Czarist Russia was wrongly accused of 
the ritual murder of a Christian boy; it was 
a cause célébre out of which Malamud has 
constructed a memorable tale of one man’s 
nightmare 

THE ANTI-DEATH LEAGUE, by Kingsley 
Amis. The nervous neutralism of the cold 
war provides Amis with a theme for this 
slightly outrageous suspense story 

THE SECRET OF SANTA VITTORIA, by Robert 
Crichton. A joyously funny fable about 
Italian villagers who have a ball keeping 
their precious vine out of the hands of the 
Germans during World War Il 

THE BIRDS FALL DOWN, by Rebecca West 
In her first novel in ten years, Dame Rebec- 
ca examines that most unscrupulous of all 
traitors, the double agent—although she 
does not add substantially to readers’ un- 
derstanding of the meaning of treason. 
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Best Sellers 

FICTION 
Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 
The Secret of Santa Vittoria, 
Crichton (4) 
3. Tai-Pan, Clavell (2) 
4. Capable of Honor, Drury (5) 
5. The Adventurers, Robbins (3) 
6. Giles Goat-Boy, Barth (6) 
The Fixer, Malamud (7) 
8. The Source, Michener (8) 
9. Allin the Family, O'Connor 
10. Saturday the Rabbi Went Hungry, 

Kemelman (10) 


NONFICTION 


New Playmate 9...less than*70 


1. as = — ace a (1) Here’s the perfect private portable! Big 9” (overall diagonal) rectangu- 

2. Rush to Judgment, Lane (2) 5 : s 5 “ 

3. Everything = Mesnee acadiin th; lar screen, 12 pounds light, high-impact cabinet, out-front sound, 

4. Games People Play, Berne (7) all 82 UHF/VHF channels. And your own earphone’ for private 

s —— Sexvel Response, Masters and listening comes with it! All Admiral precision-crafted quality. Take 
ohnson (5) | P { ir 7avmate 9 > ‘ 

6. With Kennedy, Salinger (4) | an Admiral Playmate home today. 

7. Flying Saucers—Serious Business, 


Edwards (9) 
8. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (8) fanl aa 
9, The Search for Amelia Eorhart, aibher AXA Eatiee Chi ‘ ae weatee 
Goerner (10) : we 
10. The Last Battle, Ryan \ Optiona ugoested list price PN9O4 without earohor cog 
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Now Air Express uses computers 
to keep track of shipments. 





We bird-dog them all the way. 


How does it work? Suppose you're expecting a ship- 
ment on one of the big birds. It’s a red-hot rush and 
you want to meet the plane. You tell us. We tell the 
computer. And it gives us all the facts in a flash. Then 
we flash the facts to you. And you know the airline 
your shipment flew out on. The flight number. When 
it left. The time it’s due. 

What's more, should a shipment by some chance 
stray, tracing couldn't be easier. Our new computer 
system, now in key cities and expanding, supplies the 


answers fast. (And should help push our record of 
98% on-time deliveries even higher.) 

What do you pay for all this service? If you ship from 
5 to 50 pounds, it often costs you less than surface 
carrier. And no wonder: Air Express is a joint venture 
of all 39 scheduled airlines and REA Express. Try to 
beat that combination! To check our rates, call your 
local REA Express office. 

Air Express outdelivers them all...anywhere in 


the U.S.A. 


Air Express 


Division'of REA Express 





New discovery 
recommended by 
thousands of dentists 


Water Pik’ helps clean effectively 
for healthful care of teeth and gums. 


Water Pik Oral Hygiene Appliance, in conjunction with regular brushing and 
regular professional care, lets you clean your teeth and gums in a new way never 
before possible at home. Recommended by thousands of dentists. Now used by 
more than half a million people enthusiastically! 

Why? 

Because the Water Pik cleans in a refreshing new way —with a vigorous, pulsating 
jet stream of water. This Water Pik appliance now cleans hard-to-reach places 
your toothbrush may never even touch. Places which may often be left 

neglected between regular professional visits. 

Who needs it? 

Almost everyone. Because the Water Pik cleans, and cleanliness is the single, most 
important contribution you can make at home toward healthful care of teeth 

and gums. 

How does it work? 

What appears to be a steady stream of water is actually 20 separate spurts each 
second —to lift the loose gum margin and sweep out loose bits of food trapped 
underneath. To help clean pockets and crevices; between the teeth; even under and 
around orthodontic appliances, fixed bridges and partial dentures. Easy, pleasant 
to use. Individual tips. The Water Pik appliance is small, light, attractive. At 
leading retail stores everywhere. 


= Foe. 
¥ 








i 
Exclusive: 20 separate spurts each second make Water Pik uniquely effective. 





Ask your dentist about Water Pik’ 


Oral Hygiene Appliance, Product of Aqua Tec Corporation, Denver, Colorado, 
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If you look up in the sky 
and dont see RW 


4 


For example, you don’t see TRW 
cutting vapor trails in the air. But that 


jetliner wouldn’t be up there without 


TRW parts. Lots of them. 

It’s just that TRW products are 
seldom seeable. Anywhere. 

In your car radio, stereo, color TV 
(even in your golf cart and electronic 
organ) TRW components are there. 


XW ae 


dont think it isn’t there. 


In explorations through outer space 
and under the sea. In the car you 
drive. TRW is there. Unseen. Vital. 

Highly diverse. Very advanced in 
technology, with operations in more 
than 200 worldwide locations. 

This is TRW. 

As a leader in components and 
systems for electronics, space, aircraft, 





automotive, defense, and industrial 
markets, TRW doesn’t even deal 
directly with most people. Yet it fs 
only people that we do things for. 


Formerly Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


The far-sighted man 
from.New England Life 
can show you how 

to get your children 
through college 
without getting yourse 


in debt. 


Take $15,000, multiply it by the you'll ever make. So he’s ready 
number of children you have, and _to show you plans that guarantee 


that's about the size of the bill the money for it; and ways to 
you have to pay toduy to put ease the financial burden on you. 
your children through college. One plan can tie right in with 

Just think what the expense will your overall family plan. Or it 

be tomorrow! The far-sighted may be that an endowment policy 
man from New England Life for the child would work out better 
knows that your children’s educa- _in your case. The far-sighted man 


tion is one of the best investments knows how to apply the most 


advanced computer programming 
in the business to help select the 
one college expense plan that 
best fits your particular circum- 
stances. When you're looking 
ahead have the far-sighted man 
from New England Life help 
bring the future into focus. 


New England Life 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES ANO PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 





\ Never 
serve 
the coffee 
without 
the Cream... 
Baliga 
Bristol Cream, 
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LETTERS 





The Way It Is 


Sir: As a regular listener to CBS news, I 
heartily agree with you on the authorita- 
tive, relevant and objective newscasting 
by Walter Cronkite [Oct. 14]. When Wal- 
ter concludes his daily assortment of often 
unpleasant news with “That's the way it is, 
October . . . ,” somehow I feel this silent 
remark, “and I can’t do a thing about it.” 
Masato TAKAHASHI, M.D. 
Los Angeles 


Sir: Who can forget Walter's tremendous 
coverage of the Kennedy assassination? I 
can still hear his emotion-laden voice as he 
tried to keep control. It was an insight 
into his character for him to reveal him- 
self as a warm human being; to let the 
world know that he felt the same as the 
rest of us during those black hours. 
(Mrs.) ViViIEN BEIRLEIN 

Northville, N.Y. 


Sir: Unlike Huntley and Brinkley, Wal- 
ter Cronkite has no need of “sly side com- 
ments” to get his opinion across. The alert 
viewer can immediately detect his views 
on any given story by observing his facial 
expression at the conclusion of an on-the- 
scene report. 
BRYAN WILSON 

Waco, Texas 


Sir: Americans seem to repudiate stiff- 
backed reporters who blandly mouth the 
words, but on the other hand have all the 
time in the world to listen to a_ shirt- 
sleeved next-door neighbor like Cronkite. 

It would be interesting to see him some 
night speaking into an old carbon mike 
from a rickety desk, being televised from 
an old television camera of dubious con- 
dition, and reading from copy that is so 
red-penciled it’s hardly legible. The bets 
are down that he could still get more 
across to his news-thirsty viewers than 
anybody else. 

JOHN N. SAVAGE 

Toledo, Ohio 


Sir: Your cover story on Cronkite points 
up one terrible truth. Image is the thing. 
This is true in newscasting, politics and 
(pardon) the press. 

Lincoln wouldn't have a chance today. 
He was homely, poor and honest and in 
addition, had an unattractive wife. This 
would make him persona non grata by 
today’s shallow standards. The build up of 
unqualified candidates via TV and the 
news media is disgusting. 

(Mrs.) D. R. SHoup 
Charlotte, N.C, 


Sir: The electronic front page will soon 
present living war in every cold blooded 
American home. What more could the 
American public ask for? I hope the com- 
mercials will be appropriate and well 
timed, I would hate to miss seeing my 
cousin killed. 
Curis Buys 

Graduate Student 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


Sir: Let's see on TV pictures of the Viet 
Cong prison camp where they chained and 
tried to kill some of their prisoners. 

Epwarb CLARKE 
New York City 


Secret Ballot 


Sir: I think there are perhaps very few 
individuals who cannot identify with your 
timely Essay on petitions [Oct. 14]. It is 
very often too great a temptation to sign 
a“ petition advocating an issue one is total- 
ly unfamiliar with or affected by, merely 
because uninformed “big names” have pub- 
licly endorsed a view and aroused one’s 
Status-seeking subconscious. I am a strong 
proponent of viewing the pros and cons of 
an issue and then privately voting on the 
issue. That's when your vote really counts! 
Public testimonials by inexpert individuals 
should be limited to television deodor- 
ant commercials. 
BerTHA J. SWEZEY 

North Bellmore, N.Y. 


Acting the Part 


Sir: Ronald Reagan [Oct. 7] is destined 
for greatness. He is articulate, intelligent, 
and above all he has imagination, which 
this country lacks ae 4 I am sure the 
California electorate will elect a creative 
Governor. 
Futvio S. AMODEO 

Boston 


Sir: Your remarkably prejudiced article 
on Ronald Reagan failed in all respects 
except one: it showed that Pat Brown is 
running scared. 

JoserH P. Warp 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: As a Democrat voting Republican, 
may I conclude that the difference between 
the two candidates is that Pat Brown 
was a politician who turned actor and 
Ronald Reagan an ex-actor who has be- 
come a winning politician. 
ANITA SOKOLSKY 

Hollywood 
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Sir: I would like to set the record straight 
in one area of your fair and objective arti- 
cle. It makes it appear as if I found the 
Screen Actors Guild “thoroughly infiltrat- 
ed by Communists.” This is not so. There 
undoubtedly were Communists in the 
guild, but because of our use of a secret 
ballot, they were never a factor. Indeed, 
it was the guild that was one of the leaders 
in the successful fight to keep the film in- 
dustry from falling under the domination 
of other unions that were Communist 
dominated. | am proud of my long associ- 
ation with the guild, and would not want 
any inadvertent misinterpretation to cast 
any reflection on its long, and honora- 
ble history. 
RONALD REAGAN 

Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Art of Medicine 


Sir: The article on the new medical 
technology [Oct. 7} left me ill at ease. 
The description of the various technologi- 
cal innovations reflected the undying faith 
of modern man in the science he has cre- 
ated and its presumed efficacy for all fields 
of human endeavor. Yet, as any man of 
science would attest, there is a vast differ- 
ence between faith and knowledge. I sug- 
gest that some caution be exercised in 
the evaluation of the potentialities of the 
“new technologies of medicine.” 

ANTHONY F., CosTonis 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


Sir: When Time arrives, as an artist I 
flip quickly to Arr. This week my eyes 
lit first on Mevicine, and I thought I was 
in the right place. Medical science is mar- 
velous. And you have opened a new ave- 
nue for artists tiring of op, pop or kinetic 
art-—med art. 
Mrs. Wittis W. Howarp 


Berwyn, Pa. 
Sir: I was pleased to see my wife Roni 
pictured in full-page color in Time. The 


“image of the foetus” on the TV screen 
has since developed into a beautiful baby 
girl, named Stacey Wynn, born Aug, 20 in 
Pittsburgh. We are proud to be the only 
ones in our neighborhood to have a baby 
album starting off with a picture at age 
minus two months. 
STEPHEN N. LipToN 

Pittsburgh 


Stiff Upper Quip 


Sir: Re your recent caricature of the 
Rev. Malcolm Boyd [Oct. 7]: the Epis- 
copal church can use many more dynamic 
clergymen like him! However, your clos- 
ing statement would be more appropriate 
to Father Boyd's approach if it read: 
“The possibility in mixing show business 
with Christianity is that the Word may 
become the quip!” 
A. F. DE GRAFFENRIED JR, 

Hamden, Conn. 


Sir: I fail to find God a proper subject 
for burlesque, nor do I perceive sportive 
fun in Boyd's theological meaning. Any 
candidates he finds for his saloon conver- 
sions will forget the pith of his message 
when they sober up in the morning, but 
Boyd will still be hung over in his spirit- 
ual vacuum. 
E.tiotr D. HAGLE 

University of Chicago 


In the Greenhouse 


Sir: Actually, the first demonstration of 
TV by David Sarnoff [Oct. 7] was given 








in 1930. It was by closed circuit from the 

| studios of RCA Photophone on the elev- 
enth floor of 411 Fifth Avenue, to a 
Broadway theater packed with the press 
and theatrical, radio and movie world 
hierarchy. A young junior exec on_ the 
scene at the time, I was recruited to give a 
five-minute performance under green 
grease paint, but without rehearsal or 
direction. It was the golden opportunity 
for an aspiring actor, but I flunked it 
completely because of stage fright. Mr. 
Sarnoff kept me in the doghouse from 
then on. 
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JouHN D. LAVIN 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 


No Strings Attached 


Sir: I was somewhat surprised to read 
the statement of Mr. William Steinberg 
(formerly Buffalo Bill) about quartets 
in residence in universities [Oct. yi 
It’s sometimes difficult for a conductor to 
accept the idea that outstanding orches- 
tra musicians feel they could be more 
constructive teaching and performing in 
the midst of a renowned school instead 
of being musically dictated to by the gen- 
tleman standing on the podium. A vaca- 
tion it is not, but a relief it is. 
Ropert COuRTE 

Violist, Stanley Quartet 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
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Bank Deposit 


Sir: I was delighted with your report 
on Bank Street College (Oct. 7]. A ‘64 
graduate of the college, I am currently 
working with deprived youngsters in Proj- 
ect Head Start, and can attest to the suc- 
cess of the theory of “learning to learn” 
before teaching others. 
- DesorAH P. SILI 
Director & Head Teacher 
Project Head Start 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 


©MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NJ. 





The Living Room Couch 


Sir: Your Essay on the pop-psych move- 
| ment seemed very impressive [Oct. 7]. 
Your criticism of the “movement” itself is 
justified, but you've got to admit that their 
hearts are in the right places. As in any- 
thing of this sort, one may go to ¢x- 
tremes, such as “psycholumnists” and the 
folks who think that after a 45-minute 
psychological program, they are fully ca- 
pable of couching their neighbors and 
giving them sound advice as to how they 
may cope with their personal and social 
problems. 

Yes, there are extremes, but is it bad 
that the people of this society are con- 
cerned enough to take the time for self- 
examination and the thought to criticize 
those around them? Socrates said that 
“the unexamined life is not worth liv- 
| ing.” As for those who are concerned 

with ridiculous trivia, they are wasting 
their time. But, as for those who really 
are trying to better themselves by self- 
examination and to help those around 
them with well-placed words of advice, 

I say, more power to them. 
| Ricuarp H. Porritt Jr. 
Hartwick College 
Onconta, N.Y. 








One sip and you'll know why we 
want everyone to know just who 
it is that makes this Bourbon. 

We put a lot of art and science 
into the making of our Bourbon. 
We worked hard to give you a 
Bourbon you can be comfortable 
with. Smoother, better tasting 
Bourbon. 

“Canada Dry Bourbon.” Keep 
on saying our name and you'll 
find it leaves a good taste in your 
mouth. 


Sir: The satire on “pop-psych” was an 
excellent one. One should be aware, how- 
ever, that while the cocktail-party set is 
laughing, the professional world is en- 
gaged otherwise. 

The stimulus for much of the most 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. CANADA DRY DISTILLING CO., NICHOLASVILLE, KY. exciting and socially relevant research that 
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The limit our 
agent will stay 
unless you 

ask him to stay 
longer. 





| We invented the 7-minute interview to give you a chance 
to size up our man. 
In that seven minutes, a Mutual Benefit agent can outline 
the work he’s prepared to do for you. 
In seven minutes, he’s not about to solve your problems, 
though he may very well spark a couple of ideas to save you 
money. The important thing is you'll have a chance to see 
for yourself that he knows his stuff and to find out 
whether he’s the kind of man you find it easy to talk to. 
If you want, invite him to stay. Otherwise he'll be on his way 
at the end of seven minutes. If you’re too busy to see anyone 
right now, write for our free booklet, ‘What you can expect 
a Mutual Benefit agent to do for you.” 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY/NEWARK, N.J./SINCE 1845/0FFICES COAST TO ast 
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is currently being done in the social sci- 
ences can be traced directly to Freud. 


E. E. GREEN 


University of Illinois 


Quaker Chicago 
1 Leh Vot's in the Vodka 
iH Sir Polish Bison Brand Vodka [Oct 


14]? A Bog-Fog? Better a Yucca-Flats 


li Merely have at hand four quarts of vod- 
} ka, 15 3-oz. bottles of maraschino cher- 


ries, ten mashed oranges, lemons and 


e limes—plus rinds, 1 lb. of cane sugar, 
ae 10 Ibs. of ice cubes, and proceed to dump 
the whole mess into a wastebasket. Stir- 


ring recommended 
DonaLp J. Dawson Jr. 
WituiaM J. FLynn III 
CHARLES A. MCCLENATHAN JR. 
PATRICK J. MCMAHON 
Georgetown University 
Washington 


Sir: I've discovered why the artists of 
the Hamptons, the Russians and the 
Poles prefer to drink their vodka “neat.” 
I recently tried to concoct a truly Rus- 
sian mixed drink—vodka and _ beet 
borscht, blended with a dab of sour 
cream and topped off with a miniature 
boiled potato. My frothy, fuchsia dis 
covery, dubbed “The Volga Boatman,” 
was a pretty drink. But one sip told me 
it was aptly named. It tasted like riv- 


How can you keep your car on the ofete Relate Relll Me) Min-Mi-) vellmcile) oF er silt 

Always ask for Quaker State Motor Oil. It’s refined only from 100% New York City 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil and fortified with special Quaker 
State additives. Quaker State is your best engine life preserver 


WILLIAM SPIEGLER 


Grand Old Sport 


Sir: In your sport story on the pennant 
race [Oct. 7] you say that the very fine 
and most deserving young man, Mr. Lar- 
rv Jaster of St. Louis, “set a major league 
record” by shutting out the Los Angeles 
Dodgers five times in a row. Seems to me 
you should do a little research when 
you make such statements. He only tied 
the record set by Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander against the Cincinnati Reds in 
1916. I believe Larry is a left-hander 
Alex was, of course, a right-handed, side- 
arm pitcher 

If Alex were here he would not even 
allow me to make this complaint being 
perhaps a better sport than I. I would 
not take a thing away from Mr. Jaster, 
and at his age he has a very large chance 
to beat Alex’s record many times over. 
He (Alex) has a few more records for 
someone to aim for and “beat.” 

I am an avid reader and a longtime 
subscriber of Time, but I stand on my 
right to defend any statements in error, 
and being a former newspaper gal my- 
self, I still go for research—O.K.? 

Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND ALEXANDER 
Los Angeles 
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You may be closer than you think 
to the Continental life. 
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Today people enjoy life more than ever. They can do adjustable headrest and new reclining feature. An 
more things than ever before, if they want to. improved automatic temperature control system. 
Vacation in Europe. Enjoy boating. Own a good A new automatic speed control operated by a push 
home—and even a second home. button at the end of the turn-signal lever. 

And own a Lincoln Continental. For 1967, Continental has also redesigned the 


, ; configuration of the taillights and restyled the grille. 
Continental is the luxury car that belongs in today’s ‘ : " 
: ; . But the basic contemporary design remains unchanged. 

good life. Designed for the uncluttered taste Sa aae ae , 
=. We don’t believe in change for the sake of change. 
of our times, it is engineered to be the best car z ees 
A Continental idea that gives you lasting investment 

America has to offer 


value 
Inside the 1967 Continental you'll find a new design It’s a good car, built to the highest standards 
instrument panel. A new warning light cluster in the world 


A new lane-changing signal that operates at a tou . 7 
A ¢ ging signal that operat ouch We invite you to examine the 1967 Lincoln Continental 


A new ventilation system tI in change the air +r 
A Q y at can ¢ 8 air To discover how close you may be to owning a 


inside your Continental even w he windows up - i ; 
paLOE LY ith th Sew aaa Continental. And to add the model of your choice 


Luxury options? Certainly. A power seat with a power to the good things in your life this year 
-#- LINCOLN-> 
ri Dnieverlil 


AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGI ISHED MOTORCAR 


LING N-MEF R r Shown above, the 1967 Lincoln Continental coupé in Florentine Gold. Also available, the Continental 
NCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 
sedan, America’s only four-door convertible, and the executive limousine, the ultimate luxury motorcar. 
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I'D RIDE A MILE FOR A SMIRNOFF MARTINI 





The Martini revolution continues unabated. More and more devotees of the dry are making their Martinis with 
Smirnoff instead of gin. Because Smirnoff is filtered through 14.000 pounds of activated charcoal, it makes 


a dryer Martini. Millions of Martini men have discovered this already. Since you can’t lick ‘em, join ‘em! 
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Always ask for GegyiTn It leaves you breathless 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Grete M. Quer 





WENTY years ago, when the 

red, white and blue flag of the 
new Republic of the Philippines was 
hoisted over the islands, replacing 
the Stars and Stripes, which had 
flown during 48 years of U.S. coloni- 
al rule, Time carried a cover story 
on President Manuel Roxas and the 
problems facing his country. At that 
time, the future looked bleak. “There 
is no national economy, no export 
trade,” we reported. Threatened by 
150,000 Huk guerrillas, the “newest 
and poorest nation on earth could 
never hope to outlive its first free 
month” without massive U.S. aid. 

Today, under President Ferdinand 
Marcos, the Philippines stand on 
their own feet. The country has seri- 
ous problems; but as this week’s cov- 
er makes clear, it has taken its place 
as a full-fledged member of the 
Asian community of nations. 

When TIME scheduled the Marcos 
cover, the reporting team dispatched 
to Manila found itself with a dou- 
ble duty. Hong Kong Bureau Chief 
Frank McCulloch and Correspond- 
ent Art Zich were faced not only 
with 14 days of interviews, but they 
also had to prepare TIME’s coverage 
of the Manila Conference next week, 
which will draw 600 newsmen, with 
a resulting strain on hotels, communi- 
cations and transport. 

Our correspondents traveled from 
the Huk-ridden Pampanga province 
north of Manila to Cebu, 400 miles 
to the southeast. McCulloch spent 
20 hours at Malacafang Palace, the 
presidential residence. Zich managed 
to interview several outlaw Huk 
leaders in a brandy-braced session 
that broke up at 4 a.m., when the 
bandits and gun-toting bodyguards 
disappeared into the jungle. 

Associate Editor Robert Jones, 
who wrote the cover story, spent six 
months in the Philippines during a 
tour with the Navy in the 1950s. “At 
first it all seems kind of scruffy and 
jungly,” he recalls. “Then it starts to 
grow on you, and you want to go 
back. It has a crazy kind of charm.” 





JULY 8, 1946 


‘Te is written by 40 individual- 
ists, each too intent upon his own 
stories to compare notes with fellow 
writers. Yet somehow, without con- 
sultation, a phrase or a theme will 
occasionally run through the pages 
of an issue. This week seems to be 
animal week. 

Some of the animals are meta- 
phorical, like the ten-ton mouse that 
turns up in the Cinema review of 
Hawaii, or the plump bird who nests 
alone in another movie review, or 
the pug dog with brain damage in a 
Show Business account of a new 
comedienne. One of the beasts is 
mythological: the angry river dragon 
who threatens the forthcoming Lao- 
tian election as reported in The 
World. Another is symbolic: the 
burnt butterfly in Show Business’ re- 
port on Viet Nam protest plays. 

But many of the animals are real. 
Sport takes a look at hunting fal- 
cons, while a Medicine story on the 
latest Nobel Prize tells how a Plym- 
outh Rock hen helped in cancer re- 
search. Singing lizards show up in 
The Nation's report on U.S. civilians 
in Viet Nam, and World Business 
relates how German businessmen are 
up in arms over a frozen pig. 

One of the more intriguing ani- 
mals—the bedbug, being considered 
by the U.S. Army for use as an ene- 
my-detection device—had to be de- 
leted by the editors for lack of space. 
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Establish 
12,000 life 


insurance and 
savings package 
... 14a month 


I you have a young family to support and don't 

think you can afford a life insurance program 

... Allstate has wonderful news for you. 

Allstate offers life insurance values in the Sears 

tradition. Value like this: 

Say you're 26 years old. Here’s a life insurance and 

saving package available from Allstate for only 

$14 a month: 
First, you get $12,000 of life insurance protec- 
tion for your family. And you also build up 
cash savings. It’s just like money in the bank. 
You can borrow cash from the policy in an 
emergency; or, you can collect that cash when 
you no longer need the insurance. 


Isn’t this the kind of life insurance you should have? 


Talk to an Allstate Agent at an Allstate 
office —or at Sears, or he'll gladly come to 
your home. Allstate Life Insurance Co. 





“Can we carve it tonight, Daddy?” 


You're in good hands with Allstate’ 


Founded by Sears 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Ezra’s Way 


The White House was in near bedlam 
last week as staffers struggled against 
time to complete arrangements for the 
President's Far Eastern swing. If for no 
other reason, it was an ideal time for 
Lyndon Johnson to hit the campaign 
trail, and so he did—with a bang. Dis- 
playing all the old evangelistic fervor 
of his 1964 campaign, the President 
made a fast-paced overnight foray into 
Maryland, New York and Delaware, 
at week’s end prepared for a brief, last- 
minute appearance in Pennsylvania. 
Through it all, he was fiercely par- 
tisan, unashamedly folksy—and, for a 
change, refreshingly natural. 

Making a supposedly “nonpolitical” 
speech before a crowd of 20,000 at 
Social Security headquarters near Balti- 
more, the President outlined a canni- 
ly timed proposal for across-the-board 
boosts of “at least 10%” for all 22 mil- 
lion Social Security beneficiaries. Shar- 
ing a platform with local party bigwigs 
(notably absent: Open-Housing Foe 
George P. Mahoney, Maryland's Dem- 
ocratic gubernatorial nominee), the 
President chose a curious way to scold 
the Republicans—by pinning on them 
the Democratic Party symbol. “Any 
donkey can kick down a barn,” he said, 
“but it takes a skilled carpenter to build 
one. There's a big donkey population in 
this country around this time of year.” 

"Afraid, Afraid!" Though Johnson 
dislikes New York and recoils from 
its politics, he nonetheless flew in 
to stump for Democratic Challenger 
Frank O'Connor, whose campaign to 
unseat Governor Nelson Rockefeller is 
in trouble. The President, who was criti- 
cized last year for withholding support 
for New York City’s Democratic may- 
oral candidate until the last moment, 
realized that if he stayed away this time 
and O'Connor and other Democratic 
candidates lost, the White House would 
be blamed. Worse yet perhaps, if O’Con- 
nor won, much of the crédit would go 
to Senator Robert Kennedy. 

Plunging zealously into Bobby's baili- 
wick, the President campaigned with 
Kennedy at his side, even heralded him 
as “one of the greatest Senators in all 
New York history.” But it was Lyndon’s 
show all the way. In Democrat-heavy 
Brooklyn, L.B.J. lunged gleefully into 
the throngs that lined the motorcade 
route. On Staten Island, he bellowed 


at 3,000 partisans that Democratic pro- 
grams—Medicare, antipoverty, educa- 
tion—had been enacted over the op- 
position of fearful Republicans. “Afraid, 
afraid, afraid!” chanted Johnson. “Re- 
publicans are afraid of their own shad- 
ows and afraid of the shadow of prog- 
ress”"—a taunt that prompted Everett 
Dirksen, the Senate’s Republican lead- 
er and Johnson’s sometime congres- 
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with even-tempered directness, Johnson 
also bared a sardonic vein that recalled 
Harry Truman at his crustiest. Equat- 
ing his own unpopularity with “prophets 
of doom” in the press, the President 
crowed: “I always get refreshed and | 
gain strength from going out to see the 
people without going through middle- 
men.” Pursuing the issue, he told about 
“Uncle Ezra,” who was once advised by 
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JOHNSON & KENNEDY CAMPAIGNING IN BROOKLYN 
Fiercely partisan, unashamedly folksy—and refreshingly natural. 


sional ally, to wonder: “Is the Presi- 
dent bewildered?” 

That night, after a brief appearance 
at a Columbus Day parade on Man- 
hattan’s Fifth Avenue, Johnson made 
an eloquent plea for interracial un- 
derstanding at a Brooklyn gathering 
of Italian-American businessmen. Re- 
minding his audience that Italian immi- 
grants had once experienced “the raw 
pain of discrimination” that is felt by 
Negroes today, L.B.J. added: “I ask 
those of you who have crossed the riv- 
er to extend to them a helping hand.” 

Eliminating Middlemen. After flying 
next day to Wilmington, where he 
was mobbed by a crowd of 70,000, the 
President returned to Washington for 
his second formal press conference of 
the month. Making his announcements 
briskly, answering barbed questions 


a doctor to give up alcohol in order to 
improve his hearing. Asked some time 
later if he had followed the physician's 
advice, Ezra said no, explaining: “I like 
what I drink so much better than what 
I hear.” As for himself, declared L.B.J., 
“I like what I see and what I hear so 
much better than what I read.” 

The President did express gratifica- 
tion over one thing he had read: that 
the Republicans, in effect, were in favor 
of adopting his Social Security propos- 
als this year rather than next, as the 
Administration had recommended. Not 
to be upstaged, Johnson recalled that 
the G.O.P. had opposed Social Securi- 
ty in the 1930s, added: “We welcome 
them to the vineyard. We're glad they 
have religion.” In fact, said L.B.J., he 
was perfectly agreeable if Congress 
wanted to stay on to pass his proposals 
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this session—a notion that Senate lead- 
ers of both parties quickly squelched. 

Giving & Getting. Next day the Pres- 
ident sheathed some of his barbs. 
Lunching on Capitol Hill with 70 Sena- 
tors, Johnson expressed pride in “the 
quality” of “my loyal opposition,” al- 
lowed after all that maybe the press 
had not done so badly by him either. 
“I've not taken the prize about the 
mean things they said about Presi- 
dents,” he told the Senators. “I've read 
the things they said about Jefferson and 
Jackson and Theodore Roosevelt and 
Franklin Roosevelt and John Kennedy.” 

Johnson even acknowledged that he 
can be difficult to deal with. On his first 
race for the Senate in 1948, L.B.J. re- 
lated, a reporter visiting campaign head- 
quarters took note of all the milk- 
drinking ulcer sufferers on the staff, 
wondered why Johnson had no ulcers. 
“Well,” explained Campaign Manager 
John Connally, now Governor of Texas, 
“he is just in the business of giving them, 
not getting them.” Maybe, allowed the 
President reflectively, it was his turn at 
last to be on the receiving end. 


THE CAMPAIGN 
Faith, Hope & Parity 


By all the laws of political parity, the 
historically conservative farm states 
should return in resounding numbers to 
the Republican ranks in this year’s mid- 
term elections. Indeed, there can be 
litle hope of a nationwide Republican 
resurgence in 1968 unless the party can 
recapture its traditional power base in 
the heartland. Anticipating an almost 
reflex “crossback” of G.O.P. voters who 
helped elect Democrats in 1964, Iowa 
G.O.P. Chairman Robert Ray contends: 
“This extreme change from one party 
to another in our state was as though 
the voters had suddenly stepped into 
20° weather. The shock’s been too great. 
They have to come back this year to 
where it’s a little warmer.” 

Nonetheless, the farm vote, while sel- 
dom predictable, remains one of the 
most enigmatic elements of all in the 
November balloting. Perhaps more than 
any other sector of the economy, agri- 
culture has been hurt by rising prices, 
high taxes and tight money. A tractor 
that sold for $6,000 in 1961 costs 
$9,000 today. Interest rates for carry- 
over credit between crops have risen 
in recent times from around 4% to as 
high as 10% a year: in some areas the 
cost of farm-machinery loans has gone 
up 4% in the past six months. “A half 
percent increase in interest doesn’t seem 
like much,” says Raymond Robinson, 
who raises livestock on a_ 11S-acre 
spread near Marion, Iowa. “But on a 
big farm operation it can make the dif- 
ference between profit and loss.” 

"Slip, Slide and Duck." Disaffection 
in the farm belt reached a peak last 
spring, when the Administration pic- 
tured the growers as the chief culprits 
and beneficiaries of soaring supermar- 
ket prices. On nationwide TV, President 
Johnson even suggested to housewives 





that they buy cheaper cuts of meat. The 
biggest shock to farmers was Freeman's 
gaffe in March expressing pleasure at a 
slight—if short-lived—drop in food pric- 
es. Never before had a U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture publicly applauded a de- 
crease in farm income, and the incident 
earned Orville the unofficial title, over 
much of the prairies, of “Secretary 
Against Agriculture.” 

Nor was the farm belt impressed by 
Freeman’s characteristically uninhibited 
reply when he was asked by Democratic 
congressional candidates in Washington 
how they should answer consumer com- 
plaints about the cost of living. Advised 
Orville: “Slip, slide and duck. If you 
have to choose a side, take the farmer's 
side. Housewives aren’t nearly as well 
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FREEMAN ADDRESSING FARMERS 
The poll reflected the discontent. 


organized.” To suspicious rural minds, 
the comment was hardly reassuring. 

Bounteous Breadbasket. Farmers, 
who have endless faith in the land and 
endemic hope for the future, still prac- 
tice grumbling as a full-time avocation. 
And in fact, farm parity—the New 
Deal equation for measuring their pur- 
chasing power—has itself done some 
slipping and sliding. Under Truman, par- 
ity averaged 107.5%; it dropped to 
84.5% during the Eisenhower years; 
since 1961 it has fallen to 78%. For all 
the advances in agricultural technology, 
farmers still earn only two-thirds the 
average income of nonfarmers. Their 
discontent was reflected in a poll pub- 
lished this month by the influential Farm 
Journal. Of 5,000 ballots returned by 
farmer subscribers, 87% urged cuts in 
federal spending to fight inflation; 63% 
voted in favor of getting the Govern- 
ment completely out of the farm-price- 
support business. 

Nevertheless, farm prosperity, what- 
ever its relation to the rest of the econ- 
omy, is a fact. Despite inflation and the 
decline in parity, net farm receipts in 


the past five years have risen at least 
twice as fast as costs—thanks largely to 
increased federal subsidies that will total 
$3.5 billion this year, v. less than $1 
billion in 1960 under Eisenhower's Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Benson. Gross 
farm income for 1966 is estimated at 
$49.2 billion—highest ever—while net 
income is expected to reach $16.1 bil- 
lion, second highest in history. And in 
many regions, harvests—and prices— 
this fall have been bounteous. 

TIME correspondents crisscrossing the 
Midwest in recent weeks have found 
little evidence that farmers, however 
opposed in theory to big government, 
resent Great Society programs, many of 
which are being channeled into rural 
areas. In the past two years, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has made 
30,000 antipoverty loans totaling more 
than $51 million to encourage income- 
producing agricultural enterprise. Much 
of the major thrust of the urban-renewal 
program is not aimed at cities but at 
decaying small towns. 

Mixed Futures. Thus election trends 
in the farm belt show no consistent pat- 
tern. The House delegations of Kansas 
and South Dakota, both solidly Repub- 
lican, are expected to remain so, while 
in Indiana two Democrats elected to 
traditionally Republican House seats 
two years ago are expected to be re- 
turned to Washington. In Nebraska, 
Clair Callan, 46, a lone Democratic Con- 
gressman swept into office in 1964, is 
given an even chance of re-election 
against a strong challenger, former 
G.O.P. State Chairman Robert V. Den- 
ny, 50, but the rest of the state’s Wash- 
ington contingent is expected to remain 
Republican, including conservative U.S. 
Senator Carl Curtis, who is being chal- 
lenged by Democratic Governor Frank 
Morrison. In Minnesota, Incumbent 
Democratic Senator Walter (“Fritz”) 
Mondale is expected to retain his seat. 

Of all the Midwest states, changes 
are most likely in lowa, where Repub- 
licans lost five of their six House seats 
in 1964, and hope to win back at least 
two; in Wisconsin, where Freshman 
Democrat John Race has compiled an 
unimpressive congressional record; in 
Ohio, where Democrats are resigned to 
losing at least one of their three fresh- 
man House members; and in Illinois, 
where Republican Chuck Percy is fa- 
vored over aging Democratic Senator 
Paul Douglas, and one freshman Demo- 
cratic Congressman, Gale Schisler, is in 
difficulty because of gerrymandering of 
his district in favor of Republicans, and 
white backlash resulting from Negro 
demonstrations. Overall, the odds are 
that the Republicans may win more than 
half of the 17 House seats that they lost 
in the Midwest in the Johnson land- 
slide, If so, they may not have exactly 
recaptured the farm belt for the Grand 
Old Party, but they may well have done 
better there than anywhere else. Na- 
tionwide, of 65 freshman Democrats 
elected to the House in 1964, at least 
25, or slightly more than one-third, are 
expected to be replaced by Republicans. 
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POLITICS 


The Look of ‘72? 


As Republican Mayor John Lindsay 
and Democratic Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy chatted together last week in front 
of New York City’s Gracie Mansion, 
the mayor's official residence, it took 
only a flicker of fantasy to imagine that 
they were standing in the White House 
portico, circa 1972, It was almost a case 
of take-your-pick. Dressed alike in dark 
suits and rep ties—only the breast- 
pocket handkerchief set Harvardman 
Kennedy apart from Yaleman_ Lind- 
say—both exuded all the youth, intelli- 
gence and patrician good looks a voter 
could hope for. Though mere com- 
moners in their respective parties, the 
mayor and the Senator each had 
about him a certain look of political 
inevitability. 

For all their surface similarities, the 
two men are markedly different. Ken- 
nedy is coldly pragmatic, Lindsay stub- 
bornly principled. Where Kennedy has 
a sharper wit, the mayor has an easier 
humor. While Lindsay is taller and un- 
deniably handsomer, Bobby has The 
Name. Though both wear an affluent 
air and came into family money—an 
immense advantage for a man with po- 
litical ambitions—neither is hurt by the 
aura of wealth. Indeed, it is a peculiari- 
ty of American political reporting that 
only self-made men are generally la- 
beled “rich.” (Actually, Lindsay's total 
$140,000 inheritance is exceeded by the 
annual return alone on Bobby's fortune 
of perhaps $15 million.) 

What brought them together, alter 
they patched up an unseemly fracas 
over whether Lindsay had been rude to 
Kennedy, is a proposition on the No- 
vember ballot for voter approval of 
Lindsay’s new civilian-dominated police- 
review board, which has come under 
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DEMOCRAT SHAPP 
Serving up crow. 
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LINDSAY & KENNEDY 
Take your pick. 


heavy attack by conservatives who con- 
sider it a crimp in police efficiency. 
Lindsay and Kennedy, together with 
New York's elder statesman, G.O.P. 
Senator Jacob Javits, have joined forces 
to support the board. It is the kind of 
impeccable cause that neither of the 
look-alike liberals can afford to pass up 
in 1966 or 1972. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Cashkrieg 


Short of staying off the streets, cut- 
ting off the newspaper, unplugging the 
radio, boycotting TV and locking the 
mailbox, the only way a Pennsylvanian 
can ignore this fall’s cacophonous gu- 
bernatorial campaign is by clearing out 
of the state. In one of the nation’s most 
flamboyant and free-spending — races, 
Democrat Milton J. Shapp, 53, and 
Republican Lieutenant Governor Ray- 
mond P. Shafer, 49, by the morning 
of Nov. 8 will have lavished at least 
$3,600,000 on the cashkrieg campaign 
for the governorship. 

Though the G.O.P. plans to spend 
$1,600,000 of that sum, Millionaire 
Shapp has made Shafer look like 
Scrooge. In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
alone, the Democrat's homely, intense 
visage peers out from 180 buses and 
400 taxis. Along highways from the 
Alleghenies to the Poconos, 1,200 
bright orange Shapp billboards vie with 
the autumn foliage: 80 radio stations 
play his 30- and 60-second spots (“If 
you liked William Penn, you'll love 
Milton Shapp”). Local TV stations will 
carry at least 300 last-minute Shapp 
spiels; his workers are mailing a four- 
color, 16-page brochure to 3,500,000 
voters. 

Beyond Frederick. Shapp, an engi- 
neer by training, parlayed a $500 in- 
vestment into a fortune exceeding $10 
million with a Philadelphia-based elec- 
tronics firm that bears his middle name. 
Though he had long hankered to get 


into politics, the keepers of the Key- 
stone State’s Pemorratie machine— 
not unlike the G.O.P. bosses in John 
O'Hara’s Ten North Frederick—want- 
ed Milt's money more than they wanted 
Milt. To many party leaders, Shapp 
seemed an egotistical buffoon. There 
was also the fact that he was born Mil- 
ton Shapiro—and no Jew had ever run 
for Pennsylvania's highest office. 

The non-O’Hara sequel to the Fred- 
erick standoff was that Shapp decided 
to go it alone—with $1,400,000 of his 
own money. In May, he scored a tri- 
umphal 50,000-vote primary upset over 
the Democrats’ machine-backed candi- 
date, and badly shook both parties. 
While the Republicans tried feverishly 
to anticipate Shapp’s strategy, Demo- 
cratic bigwigs belatedly sought to win 
the parvenu’s allegiance. At a banquet 
in Harrisburg, ex-Governor David Law- 
rence, longtime Democratic kingmak- 
er, allowed: “Crow should have been 
the main dish. | must admit I am eat- 
ing mine.” Shapp thereupon served him 
another portion. After the dinner, he 
charged—with some reason—that Law- 
rence’s organization had “stalled” Dem- 
ocratic progress, and demanded—un- 
successfully—that he be given control 
of the machine. 

The Decibel Gap. By contrast with 
Maverick Shapp, Yale-trained Attorney 
Shafer is a dutiful, if undistinguished, 
party pro; he served two terms as a 
state senator before running with Wil- 
liam Scranton—who cannot succeed 
himself—in 1962. While Shapp is a 
wispy, almost Chaplinesque — figure, 
Shafer, son of a Protestant minister, Is 
a craggy-faced, sandy-haired, 6-ft. 2-in. 
ex-athlete who won nine letters at Alle- 
gheny College to go with his Phi Beta 
Kappa key. Lawyer Shafer is as taci- 
turn as Tycoon Shapp is talkative, Sha- 
fer “comes on like Mount Rushmore,” 
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REPUBLICAN SHAFER 
Hoping for residuals. 
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CHALLENGER TAFT 
Four gorgeous letters. 


as one Pennsylvanian puts it, “and is 
about as animated.” 

Though Shafer was once considered 
a conservative, both candidates stand 
on liberal platforms that favor open 
housing and oppose right-to-work laws. 
Shafer is emphasizing “progress and 
prosperity.” noting that unemployment 
has dipped to 2.8% , lowest in 16 years. 
Shapp insists that “beneath the surface, 
there are unmistakable signs that Penn- 
sylvania’s economy is crumbling.” He 
also discovered that Pennsylvania is the 
only state that exempts railroad, tele- 
phone, electric and gas companies from 
local real estate taxes, and has ham- 
mered away at the theme of “the great 
public utilities robbery.” 

Not for Sale. The candidates have 
devoted most of their energies to name- 
calling. Shapp charges that Shafer is a 
“Goldwaterite” and “against everything 
that benefits the public.” Shafer pic- 
tures Shapp as an “eccentric” whose 
proposals are either “crackbrained” or 
“crazy.” Shapp claims that Shafer “al- 
ready has pawned the governorship” to 
“fat-cat hidden bosses.” Shafer says 
that Shapp is out to buy the state, passes 
out buttons showing a NOT FOR SALI 
sign plastered across a photo of the 
statehouse. 

Both candidates are relying heavily 
on outside help. Last week Teddy Ken- 
nedy and Hubert Humphrey stumped 
for Shapp. Richard Nixon and New 
York’s Republican Senator Jacob Javits 
have spoken for Shafer, Scranton has 
scheduled 40 speeches, and Pennsyl- 
vania’s Senator Hugh Scott has given 
him vigorous support. This week Bob- 
by Kennedy will campaign for Shapp; 
Shafer will counter with Dwight Eisen- 
hower, who will play host at Gettysburg 
to a reunion of Shafer’s old PT boat 
squadron. 


Shafer last week led by 6% in some 
polls, but the undecided vote is extraor- 
dinarily large—one poll puts it as high 
as 45%. One reason for the indecision 
is that though many voters once thought 
of Shapp as the David—however well 
armed—who overturned the Democrat- 
ic Goliath, they now question whether 
the open-handed electronics tycoon is 
qualified to take over the state govern- 
ment. Cleveland-born Shapp has not 
been helped by his bray that “I know 
more about Pennsylvania than any oth- 
er one man in the state.” Neither Gov- 
ernor Scranton, whose family has been 
prominent in the state for four genera- 
tions, nor his Lieutenant Governor 
makes any such claim. Besides, Shafer 
stands to inherit much of the immense 
residual popularity of the Scranton ad- 
ministration, one of the most popular 
and effectual that Pennsylvania has 
known in decades. 


OHIO 


The Great-Grandson Race 

In 1877, Alphonso Taft was Attorney 
General in the Cabinet of fellow Ohioan 
Ulysses S. Grant, and Patrick Gilligan, 
recently arrived in Cincinnati from Ire- 
land’s Sligo County, began a mortuary 
business. Cincinnati's Taft dynasty in 
succeeding generations occupied an ever 
more commanding role in the Repub- 
lican Party and U.S. politics. The Gilli- 
gans also prospered in their chosen field. 
It was not until Patrick’s great-grandson 
John Joyce Gilligan decided to run for 
Congress in 1964 that the two families’ 
destinies converged. Jack Gilligan not 
only beat the Taft-ruled organization’s 
candidate, Representative Carl Rich, 
but in his re-election race this fall is 
running against Alphonso’s great-grand- 
son, Robert Taft Jr., grandson of a U.S. 
President, son of Mr. Republican. 

Innovations. In his battle to hold the 
First Congressional District—covering 
the eastern half of Cincinnati and Ham- 
ilton County—Gilligan bucks more than 
Taft tradition. He owed his election two 
years ago to the Goldwater debacle and 
is only the third Democrat to be elected 
from the district in this century.* The 
first two were retired after one term. 
And Bob Taft, 49, has more impressive 
credentials than his illustrious name. 
Elected four times to the Ohio house of 
representatives, where he served as the 
Republican floor leader, he won his 
first statewide race in 1962 to become 
Congressman-at-large and would almost 
certainly have been elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1964 save for the Lyndon 
landslide. Taft's chances have been 
boosted this year by the presence on 
the ticket of a popular Republican in- 
cumbent, Governor James Rhodes, and 
the fact that the First District has been 


Extraordinary circumstances also applied 
in 1912, when the Bull Moose faction split 
the G.O.P., and in 1936, when Franklin D 
Roosevelt swept all before him 
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INCUMBENT GILLIGAN 
Two frenetic years. 


reapportioned and is more heavily Re- 
publican than ever. 

Yet it is a tight race. In less than two 
years, red-haired, blue-eyed Jack Gilli- 
gan, who never really stopped cam- 
paigning, has earned a reputation to 
match the motto on his placard: “The 
Congressman who gets things done.” 
He opened a local office, started a news- 
letter—both innovations in the district 
and even put out reports in Braille. 
He arranged free junkets to Washington 
for high school students and brought 
delegations of Washington officials to 
Cincinnati to discuss local problems with 
community leaders. 

Making of a Soph. Most effective of 
all, Gilligan was the first to announce 
the news of every federal financial grant 
or industrial contract of benefit to his 
constituency, whether he had anything 
to do with it or not. As a loyal supporter 
of Lyndon Johnson and one of those 
Democratic freshmen that Johnson 
would like to make sophomores, Gilli- 
gan had plenty to report. Some items: 
a $750 million defense contract tor a 
local plant, $4.7 million for a housing 
project, $285,000 to help convert the 
old Union Station into a museum. For a 
number of such boons, he claimed per- 
sonal credit, notably State Department 
sponsorship of « world tour by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Taft does not belittle such blessings. 
Nor can he match Democrat Gilligan's 
forceful, witty platform style. So day 
after day for the last eight months, 
Taft has plodded through bowling al- 
leys and shopping centers, meeting the 
voters and doggedly trying to erase 
the touch of aloofness in his image 
that he inherited from his father along 
with a pleasant, bespectacled phiz. “No 
Taft for four generations,” one of his 
aides observed, “has campaigned like 
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this.” Oddly, there is a shortage of 
clearly defined issues between the ad- 
versaries. Though they have exchanged 
many words over Viet Nam, both sup- 
port the basic U.S. commitment there. 
Taft preaches “fiscal responsibility,” 
while Gilligan argues that federal 
spending should, if anything, be in- 
creased; but this difference has stirred 
little passion in the district. 

Ambassador to Ohio. Instead, the race 
has developed into a sharp personal con- 
flict. Gilligan calls Taft a “bargain- 
basement New Dealer,” relentlessly de- 
rides his opponent's reliance on_ his 
name, gibes at the campaign signs that 
“don’t even carry his first name, don’t 
carry the office he seeks, don’t say vote, 
don’t say Republican, don't say any- 
thing else. They've just got those four 
gorgeous letters: T - A- F - T.” 

Taft charges that Gilligan reached the 
“height of irresponsibility” in going all 
the way and then some for L.B.J.’s 
spending programs. When Gilligan voted 
against a measure to bar U.S. aid to 
countries that allow their shipping to en- 
ter North Vietnamese ports, Taft said 
that the vote indicated “approval of 
trade with North Viet Nam, the very 
same nation that is daily killing Ameri- 
can men.” Gilligan called that statement 
“a rather indelicate way of resorting to 
the old tool of McCarthyism.” 

One thing that Taft possesses and Gil- 
ligan cannot match is a superefficient 
personal campaign organization that has 
divided the district into 15 zones, each 
with its own headquarters, Taft volun- 
teers have canvassed house to house to 
dig out potential Taft voters and get 
them registered. The organization is even 
using a computer to expedite the foot- 
work, and make sure that each canvass- 
er is used to the best advantage. Each of 
the 15 zones will have a battery of ten 
telephones working on election eve and 
election day to remind the right voters 
to go to the polls. These old-fashioned 
precinct labors have nothing to do with 
the issues, but on them may hang the 
continuance of an old political dynas- 
ty or the survival of the Congressman 
who calls himself the “ambassador 
from the Great Society to the people 
of southwestern Ohio.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
What the Polls Say 


> Mervin Ficld’s California poll had 
Republican Ronald Reagan’s support 
holding steady at 46%, while Demo- 
cratic Incumbent Pat Brown dropped 
four points, to 39%. By dividing the 
undecided 15%, Field gave Reagan 
54% to Brown's 46%. 

> In Arkansas’ gubernatorial race, the 
latest poll gave Republican Winthrop 
Rockefeller 45% , Democrat Jim John- 
son 32% , with 23% still undecided. 

> In Michigan's Senatorial race, a De- 
troit News poll continued to give Re- 
publican Incumbent Robert Griffin 
51%, while Democrat G. Mennen 
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(“Soapy”) Williams slipped from 48% 
to 46%, and the undecided figure rose 
from 1% to 3%. 

> In Indiana, a poll released by the 
Democratic State Committee gave Rep- 
resentative Charles Halleck, 66, a for- 
mer House Republican leader, 41%, 
against 38% for challenger Ralph Mc- 
Fadden, 33, a Church of the Brethren 
minister, with 21% still undecided. 

> In Minnesota, a Minneapolis Tribune 
survey of the gubernatorial race showed 
that Republican Harold LeVander has 
taken the lead, 51% to 45%, over 
Governor Karl Rolvaag, choice of the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party. 


Who’s for Whom 


> Some of Connecticut's richest Re- 
publicans have sent their campaign con- 
tributions to conservatives running else- 
where—Ronald Reagan in California, 
John Tower in Texas, Bo Callaway in 
Georgia—instead of helping liberal 
G.O.P, Candidate E. Clayton Gengras 
in his race for the state governorship. 
These outstate contributions, said Gen- 
gras’ finance chairman, already total 
some $400,000. 

> Chicago’s American, which is owned 
by the traditionally Republican Tribune, 
urged re-election of Democratic Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas, 74. Downstate and 
across the river, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat came out for Republican 
Charles Percy, 47. 

>» New York’s World Journal Tribune 
endorsed Republican Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller’s bid for a third term. 

> In Boston, CBS affiliate WEE! became 
the first New England radio station to 
endorse state candidates. Its selections 
included Republicans Governor John 
Volpe for re-election and Attorney Gen- 
eral Edward Brooke for the U.S. Senate. 
> The Los Angeles Times came out for 
Reagan, while Hearst's Herald-Exam- 
iner urged the re-election of Democratic 
Governor Pat Brown. 








FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Up the Back Stairs 


In a classic brag designed to show 
that he alone dictated Soviet foreign 
policy, Nikita Khrushchev once de- 
clared: “When I tell Gromyko to take 
off his pants and sit on a cake of ice, 
he does it.” Last week, after sitting on 
the ice cake through nearly three years 
of steadily worsening U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations, it looked as if Khrushchev’'s 
successors may have at last told For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko to get 
off and hitch up. With the U.S. and 
the USS.R. already moving toward 
the conclusion of a New York-to- 
Moscow air pact and an outer-space 
treaty, the habitually dour Gromyko 
astounded newsmen by emerging from 
a State Department dinner with the 
observation that “both countries are 
striving to reach agreement” on meas- 
ures to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

It was a small straw, but straws make 
the bricks of international agreement, 
and U.S. officials and newsmen alike 
grasped at it eagerly. Perhaps too eager- 
ly. Before the week was out, Soviet 
Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev seemed to 
be ordering Gromyko back to the freez- 
er when he issued a tough reply to Lyn- 
don Johnson’s recent appeal for better 
East-West relations. “If the U.S. wants 
to develop mutual relations,” snapped 
Brezhnev, it must “remove the main 
impediment,” which, in his view, is the 
bombing of North Viet Nam by U.S. 
aircraft, 

Had Gromyko got his signals crossed? 
Hardly. He told President Johnson much 
the same thing in a private chat at the 
White House last week. Yet for weeks 
he had also been transmitting subtle 
signals of encouragement. 

Free of Flak. The first such signal 
was flashed when Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk met Gromyko at the United 
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SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER GROMYKO WITH NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 1964) 
Casting the straws that make the bricks. 
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Nations last month and found the at- 
mosphere refreshingly free of polemic 
flak. Kremlinologists thought they de- 
tected an extra beep when Gromyko, 
in the midst of an otherwise vitupera- 
tive speech to the General Assembly, 
remarked: “Even when other centers of 
international tension appear, Europe still 
remains the barometer of the world’s 
political weather.” That, in the con- 
voluted language of Soviet diplomacy. 
appeared to mean that the Russians, 
whatever they may say in public, are 
tired of letting Viet Nam stand in the 
way of agreements elsewhere. Heart- 
ened, Rusk invited Gromyko to. see 
President Johnson. 

Gromyko found L.B.J. racing through 
a schedule that even by Lyndon’s stand- 
ards was frenetic. He was boning up for 
his Asian tour, politicking for Demo- 
crats, discussing Viet Nam with Laos’ 
Prince Souvanna Phouma and Britain's 
Foreign Secretary George Brown. 

The war was also the overriding issue 
during Gromyko’s |-hour 45-minute talk 
with the President, and U.S. officials 
concluded from what was said that Mos- 
cow would like to see a settlement there, 
but will not lift a finger toward that end 
until Hanoi gives the go-ahead. Leaving 
the White House by the back door, 
Gromyko headed for the State Depart- 
ment for a shrimp and lamb dinner with 
Rusk. The talk centered on prospects 
for a nuclear-nonproliferation treaty. 
“Gromyko made it very clear,” said one 
official, “that there will be no agree- 
ment, now or in the future, by which 
Germany could move into a nuclear 
force.” Even so, the fact that Gromyko 
and, obviously, his bosses were willing 
to talk at all indicated a shift, in view of 
the fact that negotiations have been 
stalled for nine months. 

There is little prospect of reaching 
any such agreement in the near future. 
Rusk pointed out that talks “are now 
concentrated on clearing the under- 
brush” and nothing more. In other 
areas, however, Washington sees more 
cause for hope. Veteran Sovictologist 
(and newly confirmed U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow) Llewellyn Thompson told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee last week that Moscow now feels 
much freer to act than it did just a few 
months ago. Red China, he reasoned, is 
in such bad odor with the rest of the 
Communist world that the Russians no 
longer cringe whenever Peking accuses 
them of “collusion” with the U.S. 

Exploring Real Estate. Thus, the U.S. 
last week lifted export restrictions to 
Russia and Eastern Europe on more 
than 400 nonstrategic items.” This week 
a team of Pan American World Air- 
ways negotiators heads for Moscow 
to work out final details on an agree- 
ment for Moscow-New York flights. 
Talks on an outer-space treaty may be 
nearing completion. The two govern- 


* Including power tools, die presses, diesel 
engines, certain metals and industrial chem- 
icals—as well as corset stays and hog troughs, 
firemen’s hats and bathtub stoppers, arsenic 
and lace, popcorn and canned hominy 
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ments have even reopened the prickly 
question of replacing inadequate embas- 
sies in each other's capitals: the U.S. 
has tentatively offered a 13-acre plot in 
Northwest Washington, while the Rus- 
sians have tentatively offered a central 
location in Moscow. 

Still there remained the stubbornly 
insoluble obstacle of Viet Nam. At his 
press conference last week, Johnson 
implicitly acknowledged Moscow’s— 
and his—dilemma by noting, “There are 
only two governments in the world that 
now appear opposed to ending the war.” 
But, given the intransigence of Hanoi 
and Peking, the President pointed out, 
the U.S. cannot afford the gesture of 
suspending bombing raids on the North 
as a step toward peace talks. “We have 
had two pauses,” he snapped. During 
both, “our boys sat there and watched” 
while the enemy “threw his hand gre- 
nades, lobbed his mortars, and killed our 
Marines, our airmen, our Army sol- 





THE CONGRESS 


The Late Great 

In Lyndon Johnson’s proud prejudg- 
ment, historians will record it as “The 
Great Congress.” And so they may. But 
few would claim that the 89th’s finest 
hours came in 1966. After a historic 
first session that passed 105 important 
bills, the Congress generally thumb- 
twiddled its way through its second ses- 
sion, only to burst into a fevered elev- 
enth-hour blur of action that added 
little to its juster. 

By voice vote both houses last week 
slammed through minor bills en masse. 
Probing questions about important leg- 
islation were often brusquely slapped 
down. When the week began, only sev- 
en of 13 annual appropriations bills had 
been passed: when it was over, all had 
been hustled through the assembly line. 
On one key measure, the Senate voted 
in the absence of 30 members, most of 
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“LAST YEAR IT WAS NOTHING BUT RABBITS, RABBITS, RABBITS” 
Last week it was rush, rush, rush. 


diers.” Added the President: “I see 
nothing on the horizon that would jus- 
tify my asking all three or four hundred 
thousand Americans to stand there with 
their hands in their pockets because 
someone here suggested they pause 
unless their enemy would pause.” 
Changing Intangibles. With Johnson 
off for Manila and Brezhnev busy con- 
ferring with satellite leaders, any real 
improvement in U.S.-Soviet relations 
will have to wait a while—most likely 
until after the November elections. 
There are those who doubt that any 
improvement is forthcoming. One offi- 
cial, dismissing the recent overtures as 
“just noise on the back stairs,” predicts 
that Gromyko will soon be back on ice. 
On the other hand, diplomacy—par- 
ticularly as practiced by the Russians— 
has of necessity always been a_back- 
stairs exercise. More often than not, it 
is the public noise generated by Com- 
munist leaders that says least about 
their intentions. What has undeniably 
changed in recent weeks has been the 
intangibles of mood and nuance, an 
amelioration that suggests that progress 
may be possible, whatever the route. 








whom had left to fight home-state cam- 
paign battles. Lamenting the proportion- 
ate absence of deliberation on the Sen- 
ate floor, Vermont Republican George 
Aiken remarked: “I've never seen the 
Senate act more irresponsibly.” 

Limbo. A signal example of hastily 
considered legislation was the bill that 
created the U.S.’s_ twelfth Cabinet 
agency, the Department of Transporta- 
tion. Swayed as much by the exigencies 
of leaving town and lobbyists’ pressures 
as by legislative logic, the Congress in 
effect ignored sea transport, voted to 
keep the Maritime Administration out 
of DOT and leave the agency in its pres- 
ent autocratic limbo within the De- 
partment of Commerce. The President 
strongly disapproved of Congress’ inac- 
tion on the Maritime Administration, but 
he signed the bill at week’s end. 

Both houses also zipped through the 
$58,067,472,000 defense-appropriations 
bill, which includes—for no ascertain- 
able reason—a rider that gives the Pres- 
ident the unrequested power to acti- 
vate some 1,000,000 military reserv- 
ists without first declaring a national 
emergency. Senate Minority Leader 
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Everett Dirksen even managed to in- 
sert an amendment in a_ public-works 
bill that authorizes the President to 
impound 20% of the funds Congress 
allows for domestic programs because 
of the “unpredictability” of the war 
in Viet Nam. The Senate approved 
it, even though it was simply a Dirk- 
sen exercise in one-upmanship. If the 
House agrees, the President, who has 
always had the power to withhold con- 
gressionally appropriated funds, will in 
consequence have more trouble repeat- 
ing his favorite alibi that larger ex- 
penses are the fault of Congress. 

Along with all its last-minute lapses, 
the 89th last week managed to come up 
with final votes on only a few other 
major measures—notably a $4.1 bil- 
lion public-works measure and a $186 
million bill to expand official efforts to 
combat air pollution. Preliminary floor 
action was taken on several other sig- 
nificant bills, but in every case, final 
resolution was left until this week— 
which is expected to be the 89th’s last. 


CRIME 
Besieged in Suburbia 


When her surgeon husband found her 
body one morning last week, Mrs. Alice 
Hochhausler, 50, lay sprawled by the 
family’s blue Triumph sports car in the 
garage next to their home in Cincinnati's 
suburb of Clifton. Some time during 
the night before, she had returned home 
from her daughter's nearby apartment. 
When she got out of her station wagon, 
she was clubbed on the head so hard 
that her dental plate popped out in the 
driveway. She was dragged by the heels 
into the garage. She was strangled with 
the cord of the red bathrobe she wore. 
She was raped, and her limp body was 
carefully arranged in a position of ob- 
scene exhibitionism. 

The Fourth. To Cincinnatians, every 
horrifying detail was already all too 
familiar. Mrs. Hochhausler, mother of 
nine, was the fourth middle-aged woman 
to die in similar fashion in the same 
seemingly safe suburban surroundings. 
Last Dec. 2, Mrs. Emogene D. Harring- 
on, 56, wife of a University of Cin- 
cinnati professor, was strangled with a 
length of knotted plastic clothesline in 
the basement of her apartment building; 
she was raped. On April 3, Mrs. Lois 
Dant, 58, was bludgeoned, strangled 
with her own stocking, and raped in the 
living room of her first-floor apartment. 
On June 10, Mrs. Jeanette M. Messer, 
60, a widow, was beaten, strangled with 
a blue and red Paisley necktie, and 
raped in a quiet park where she had 
walked her dog every morning for years. 

Last week fear was tangible in Cin- 
cinnati. The demand for tear-gas pens, 
door chains and bolts, pistols, pocket 
knives, karate instruction and watchdogs 
was unprecedented. One ad to sell three 
German shepherds brought 75 phone calls 
in two hours, Newspapers have run po- 
lice-prepared instructions on how wom- 
en should defend themselves by biting, 
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kicking, screaming or scratching. A 
grocery chain imported 100,000 plastic 
whistles to give to its customers. De- 
liverymen have set up complex systems 
of passwords with hundreds of house- 
wives who feel as if they are under 
siege. 

Call "Station X." The city council 
put up $100,000 as a contingency fund 
to bankroll a massive man hunt. Police 
went on an emergency no-days-off basis, 
beefed up the homicide division by 
transferring the entire vice squad to 
that duty. A special “Station X” was 
set up at police headquarters to receive 
calls about the strangler; 900 came dur- 
ing the first eight hours it was in service 
last week. 

Cincinnati police were convinced that 
one man had committed all four mur- 
ders. But all they knew was that he 
is probably a Negro (negroid hair was 
found on one victim), that he has O-type 
blood (determined through tests on the 
rapist’s semen), and that he may drive 
a bronze and cream 1959 Chevrolet 
(which was spotted near the areas 
where Mrs. Hochhausler and Mrs. Mes- 
ser were killed). Understandably, jit- 
tery Cincinnati was beginning to wonder 
if it is in for a reign of terror like the 
killing spree that had Boston women be- 
sieged for two years. 


FOREIGN AID 


Revolutionaries Wanted 

Viet Nam, the ads make clear, is no 
Bali Ha’i. They emphasize that the job 
involves “long hours, difficult and possi- 
bly hazardous working conditions; mini- 
mum assignment: 18 months without 
dependents.” Nonetheless, more than 
25,000 Americans have volunteered in 
the past year to join an expanding U.S. 
team of civilians in South Viet Nam to 
push forward a peaceful social revolu- 
tion amid the ravages of war. 

“They seem to regard a tour of duty 
in Viet Nam as the most challenging, 
most demanding and most satisfying ex- 
perience that anyone can find in the 
world today,” says Sam Simpson, chief 
recruiter for the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development's Far East bureau. 
Indeed, after a tour in Viet Nam, 64% 
of old AID hands ask to be sent back— 
a higher percentage of veterans who 
want to stay on than in any of the 77 
other countries with AID missions. 

Kurd Hurdle. This month AID began 
the second year of its drive to enlist 
skilled workers for Viet Nam. In the 
New York City area, 5,210 applicants, 
of whom perhaps 200 will qualify, 
swamped recruiters. Last week in Oma- 
ha, 285 responded to AID’s campaign, 
and 23 qualified for serious considera- 
tion. The AID party then went on to 
Denver and Portland, Ore. By Christ- 
mas the agency needs 500 new agrono- 
mists, public administrators, teachers, 
economists, engineers, police specialists, 
auditors, nurses and secretaries. 

David Werp, 28, a market researcher, 
drove 100 miles from Sioux City to 





























Omaha in hopes of becoming an AID 
aide. “I've wanted to do something for 
my country since I was a kid,” said 
Werp, who has a physical disability that 
kept him out of military service. Volun- 
teers must meet demanding profession- 
al requirements, pass stringent medical 
tests and undergo a security check. The 
toughest hurdle is a linguistic-aptitude 
test, aimed at gauging their ability to 
learn the six-tone Vietnamese tongue, 
that includes memorizing a string of 
Kurdish words. “Musicians do well on 
it,” says Simpson. (So do Kurds.) 
Friendly Lizards. To reward its revo- 
lutionaries, AID tries to better an appli- 
cant’s stateside salary and then adds a 
25% Viet Nam bonus; group-health, 
life-insurance and leave benefits are the 
same as for other foreign-service work- 
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U.S. AID MAN IN VIET NAM 
A different kind of battle. 


ers, and allowances are paid for fami- 
lies that must be left at home. Volun- 
teers are warned that a job in the 
boondocks could be dangerous—nine 
AID men have been killed by the Viet 
Cong, eleven wounded and two kid- 
naped. Even so, commented one re- 
cruiter, “It's probably safer working 
there than crossing Times Square.” 

Living conditions are admittedly rug- 
ged: a shared hotel room, rats, no bath- 
tub, and electric power for perhaps two 
hours out of 24 in the boonies. Appli- 
cants, worried about tropical insects, 
are reassured that bugs and scorpions 
are no special problem. What Viet Nam 
has in abundance, says Nurse Dorothy 
De Looff, just back from two years in 
Saigon, is lizards. “But you don’t have 
to worry about them,” she tells appli- 
cants. “They sing, they eat the insects 
and they're very friendly. You'll miss 
them when you come home.” 
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TIME ESSAY 


PROVINCIALISM IS DEAD. 


ITTING contentedly on the banks of the Illinois River 

in the very heartland of America, Peoria has for years 
been the butt of jokes, the gagman’s tag for Nowheresville. 
“How come you got married?” “Well, 1 was booked into 
Peoria and it was raining.” Today that humor is as stale as 
the idea of Peoria as a backwater of national life. The 
Peoria of 1966 welcomes more foreign visitors than just 
about any other U.S. city of its size (pop. 133,000), and 
sends its citizens abroad to range the world. The bartender 
at the Pere Marquette Hotel routinely makes change for 
pounds, francs or marks proffered by the growing number 
of international customers of Peoria’s thriving Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., the U.S.’s single biggest exporter of machinery. 
Peorians attend the new $1,000,000 arts and science center 
at 2} times the rate for the average U.S. cultural facility. 
The city has modernized 50% of its downtown area at a 
cost of $50 million and has sent architects and civic leaders 
abroad to study European parks with an eye to transform- 
ing Peoria into an “open-space city.” 

In the superior view of New York—or even of Chicago, 
St. Louis or San Francisco—Peoria was so long the butt of 
jokes because it seemed to embody that gibing epithet— 
provincial. The word was both an accusation and an insult, 
for everyone with a dictionary knew that it means “narrow, 
limited, insular, unsophisticated” and denotes “exclusive or 
overwhelming devotion to one’s province.” The description 
hardly fits modern Peoria—nor does it apply to the vast areas 
of the U.S. that once fell under its indictment. The cities and 
towns of America still maintain the pride of place that has 
always distinguished them, but it is a pride seen in the con- 
text of the larger world rather than the old narrowness that 
stifled exploration and snapped minds shut. 

Provincialism is, of course, an attitude—and attitudes 
are relative. A man can be provincial in the biggest city 
or cosmopolitan in the smallest, But provincialism in the 
old pejorative sense—blindness and insensitivity to all be- 
yond a narrow purview—is practically disappearing before 
the realities of modern U.S. life. It is hard to be narrow 
when TV shows yesterday's battles in Viet Nam, when one 
out of five Americans moves each year, when the small- 
towner can often afford the same cars for his garage or 
the same clothes for his wife (Norells or Balenciagas) as 
the old-rich East, when Ohioans or Kansans or Oklahomans 
routinely take a winter vacation in the Bahamas or cruise 
the Greek islands in summer. 


Main Street & the World 

The modern American is a light-year removed from the 
provincial prototypes who gave the nation one of its richest 
lodes of comedy and satire. The hayseeds—a word as quaint 
as Gotham—can no longer be sold the radiator in their 
hotel rooms. Dodsworth would probably call his p.r. man 
to get tickets for a hit show, and Eugene Gant, far from 
being intimidated by the problem of white flannels, would 
have his Dacron boxer shorts laundered by the staff of the 
Americana Hotel. Sinclair Lewis’ The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge would be hospitalized for logorrhea long before 
his train reached Bumpkinsville. The provincialism of Go- 
pher Prairie and booster clubs, of Mencken's “booboisic” 
and Lewis’ Babbittry, which believed that the outside world 
began at the end of Main Street and thought of Dante as 
“that Dago poet,” is as dead as the America of button shoes 
and chicken every Sunday. 

Its passing was smoothed by the fact that, even at its 
worst, U.S. provincialism always contained an element of 
pride that its classical European prototype never had. In 
Europe the provinces were provinces by virtue of conquest 
or because a single city—be it Paris, Rome or London—so 
dominated an entire nation that the outlanders were auto- 
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LONG LIVE REGIONALISM! 


matically relegated to inferior status. The U.S. was founded 
by a bunch of provincials—and triumphant ones at that. 
But when it came to forming a national compact, none of 
the 13 colonies felt themselves provinces within the new 
nation. Each state joined the union as an act of consent, 
not of compulsion, and each, as the tide of nationhood 
moved westward, came to think of itself as more self- 
reliant than its brothers to the East. 

From East to West, West to East, the U.S. of today is knit 
together in an increasingly common culture that leaves 
plenty of room for individualism but little for the old sep- 
arateness. In his Travels with Charley, an account of a trip 
around the entire continental U.S., John Steinbeck observed: 
“From start to finish, | found no strangers.” Says Historian 
Daniel J. Boorstin: “Much of what people call provincialism 
is really a way of attacking this country for not being like 
Europe, or the Midwest for not being like New York. As a 
consequence of modern technology and higher standards of 
living, there has been an attenuation, a thinning out, of the 
American contrasts between experiences. This makes the 
idea of provincialism obsolete.” 

The most conspicuous manifestation of the waning of pro- 
vincialism and the birth of a new sophistication is what has 
been called the cultural explosion. Culture used to be thought 
of as almost the exclusive property of the Eastern Seaboard, 
which occasionally cast a few blessed raindrops over the 
cultural desert to the West. Today there is scarcely a city 
worthy of the name that does not have its own thriving cul- 
tural life. Chicago, for example, recently accepted the design 
for a massive sculpture by Pablo Picasso as the frontispiece 
for the new city center—a work that even the most hip of 
critics has had two thoughts about. Some of the most enter- 
prising U.S, opera companies, who have scooped the Met time 
and again in importing distinguished foreign stars from 
Callas to Caballé, are in Dallas, Chicago and San Francisco. 
The Louisville Orchestra has recorded more works by mod- 
ern U.S. composers than any other orchestra. The town of 
Columbus, Ind. (pop. 27,500), has a church and bank 
designed by Eero Saarinen, a school by San Francisco's John 
Carl Warnecke and a town library being designed by New 
York's I. M. Pei. And Saarinen’s most spectacular building, 
the John Deere headquarters, stands on a wide sweep of 
lawns in Moline, Ill. 

A major factor in the decline of provincialism is the great 
postwar population growth and its impact on education. 
Ivy League colleges, which once comfortably filled their 
rosters with native sons and sons of native sons, now take a 
large proportion of their students from across the U.S. Con- 
versely, the new competitive scramble for places has driven 
many Easterners to colleges their parents had never heard of. 
There has also been a concurrent upgrading of university 
standards across the country. Stanford and Chicago, Anti- 
och and Duke are the second choice of many an Ivy Lea- 
guer’s son. And Westerners’ hearts swelled with pride when, 
in a recent survey of graduate-school faculties, the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley was rated the “best balanced” 
in the country, edging out Harvard. 


A Matter of Self-Interest 

Perhaps most influential in giving more Americans ex- 
posure to each other is the increasingly nationwide (and 
international) character of business. In Atlanta, 410 of the 
U.S.’s 500 largest corporations have branch offices. The 
local manager, and many employees, of a big-company 
branch in practically any city may come from Ohio or Ore- 
gon, have just finished a five-year tour in New York or have 
just returned from a refresher course at the head office in 
Chicago or—more frequently—a spin around the company’s 
foreign plants. Though a Seattle citizen still prides himself 
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on his knowledge of when and where the steelheads are 
striking, his horizons have been much widened by the suc- 
cess of the Boeing Co., the city’s chief industry. Nowadays, 
as a simple matter of self-interest, he is usually impelled 
to consider Saudi Arabia's search for new aircraft, how 
the Russians are doing with their SST or the state of the 
Japanese economy. 

In the professions, too, most of the U.S. can no longer be 
remotely considered provincial. The most celebrated heart 
surgeon in the country works in Texas, the best-known en- 
docrinologist in Minneapolis. Dr. Jonas Salk came from New 
York City and now works in San Diego, and the nation’s most 
famous psychiatric center is in Topeka. Of the nine members 
of the Supreme Court, at the pinnacle of the profession of 
law, only one could be considered a product of the East- 
ern Establishment. 

Even in fashions and fads, the rest of the country no longer 
waits on the East's lead. One reason: the real trend leaders 
in today’s U.S. are the youth, who tend to break down old 
geographical barriers in spreading their enthusiasms. The 
discotheque, the no-bra bra and surfing went from West to 
East, and one of the biggest sounds in rock ‘n’ roll is Motown, 
out of Detroit. There were bikinis on Los Angeles beaches 
long before they appeared at Southampton, and slacks were 
common on La Cienega Boulevard years before they became 
the young matron’s routine Saturday-morning garb on Man- 
hattan’s Upper East Side. 

Still, how well a city is doing in many fields is often 
measured against New York, which is really the commercial 
and cultural marketplace of the U.S. For better or worse, 
any artist anywhere has to meet the criteria of New York be- 
fore he can claim real stature. Touring shows draw small 
audiences in the hinterlands without the benison of Broadway 
approval, regional writers do not achieve status until they 
have run the gamut of Manhattan's cold-eyed critics. In 
men’s suits or women’s dresses, in movies, plays, antiques, 
art or restaurants, the New Yorker knows that he is making 
a judicious selection among the best that is available. 

After all, though, the vast majority of these tastemakers 
are themselves from other parts of the U.S. and came to 
New York with the express or subconscious intention of tell- 
ing the stay-at-homes what provincials they are. Today the 
stay-at-homes are talking back, and with ever increasing self- 
confidence. They have seen New York—and probably Paris and 
London as well. Money, travel and material possessions do 
not, of course, automatically make them cosmopolitan—as 
all too many U.S. tourists in Europe have proved—but it at 
least gives them a base on which to build a greater awareness, 

Contributing to the declining awe of New York is the in- 
exorable rise of California, and particularly Los Angeles. 
California is currently the center of the think tanks and 
aerospace, and its educational system is probably the most 
enlightened in the U.S. If its art galleries, museums and 
theaters cannot yet challenge Manhattan's in resources or 
variety, every Californian is confident that it is only a ques- 
tion of time. California, its citizens feel, is where the action 
is. The result is a sense of revision in the heartland’s image 
of itself. Where it once envisioned a constantly downward 
slope from the pinnacle represented by the East Coast and 
New York, it now sees an opposing standard on the other 
coast to which it can repair or, anyway, look. 


The National Stream 

All this does not mean that provincialism has vanished 
from the land. Today's provincial may be someone who is 
not “with it” or not “cool” enough—or a local yokel with 
bizarre ideas that reside lobe-by-lobe with his business acu- 
men. To the cosmopolitan eye, for example, there remains 
something invincibly provincial about an otherwise level- 
headed Midwestern businessman dressed up in an outlandish 
costume for Omaha's Ak-Sar-Ben ball or St. Louis’ Court of 
the Veiled Prophet (a good many St. Louisians are also 
amused). Or about a Texan who will sit absent-mindedly 
through the national anthem but instantly leap to his feet 
(and reverently take off his Stetson) at the first bars of The 
Eyes of Texas. And sad to say, many of the U.S.’s total of 
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symphony orchestras (1,400) have seasons of only a few 
weeks and can scarcely be considered professional in any 
exacting sense. As an area, the South has been the slowest 
to emerge from provincialism, largely because of a reflex 
from the Negro’s determined drive for his rights. But even 
the South is changing and, however reluctantly, being forced 
into the national stream. Says Novelist Shirley Ann Grau, 
who lives in New Orleans: “The society that produced 
Faulkner and Erskine Caldwell is dead. The Snopeses are 
disappearing. There is no longer that much difference be- 
tween the people of the South and the rest of the country.” 


Deep-Lodged Diversity 

Does this mean that regional differences are disappearing, 
that the U.S. is in danger of becoming a blandly homog- 
enized culture? The waning of provincialism has certainly 
been accompanied by a move toward a more national cul- 
ture. Styles in clothing, recreation and music quickly achieve 
national and even worldwide exposure. In domestic archi- 
tecture, scarcely a vestige of local style remains. What does 
remain, however, is a deep-lodged regional diversity. Prac- 
tically every part of the country has its own distinctive 
values, habits, sights, peccadilloes and prides. 

The East, looking toward Europe, still wears the crown 
of cultural and financial dominance—and its generally fast- 
er and more formal pace of life is a form of self-congratula- 
tion. In the West, whose population has largely been built 
by those escaping from somewhere else, the manner is in- 
formal, the life more elemental, the thrust toward satis- 
faction even before material success. The South, complacent 
in its own subculture, is more like a foreign country than 
any other part of the U.S.; its hog jowls and black-eyed peas, 
its gas-station attendants who say, “Y’all come back, y"heah,” 
and its black-white tensions always come as something of a 
shock to the tourist from another part. The Northwest al- 
most defiantly prides itself on being provincial, by which 
it means that its men are hardier, its values more down to 
earth, its women better homemakers than in the more effete 
parts of the nation. With its timeless scenery and open 
spaces, the Southwest looks to Mexico for its architecture 
and its inspiration, and its pace is that of the tortoise 
rather than the hare. The heart of the U.S.—or, more 
properly, the kernel—is the vast stretch of the Midwest, 
where one must really go to discover the soil from which 
spring the typical American characteristics. 

Every region, for all its differences, shares a pride in 
local accomplishment: pride in a football team that has 
made it nationally, in a mayor who has stood up to hostile 
questioners in Washington, in the natural beauties that prac- 
tically every U.S. region can boast, in a local author who, 
like William Faulkner in the South, has been acclaimed 
not only by U.S. but by European critics. It is this proper 
pride in a region’s own particularity that has given a new 
dimension to what used to be called provincialism. In the 
day when what a local area had was all it had—and all it 
wanted—pride was often a barrier to the outside world. 
Now that prosperity and communications and travel have 
opened eyes on the nation and the wide world, what once 
tended to bolster provincialism has become a welcome local 
diversity, neither unsophisticated nor imitative. 

The real provincialism in the U.S. is no longer a matter 
of geography. It is a provincialism that feeds on lack of 
education or opportunity, a provincialism of the mind that 
is expressed in bigotry, misunderstanding or lack of social 
consciousness. Frequently, it is a matter of class, for the 
poor in their ghettos are forced to remain provincial in the 
worst sense of the word. But poverty is not the only de- 
termining factor: people who resist the experience of change 
and advance also qualify as provincial, whether they live on 
Manhattan's East Side or in Kokomo, Ind. For the most 
part, those who dwell in the great cities and small towns 
of the U.S. heartland have lost the sense of separateness 
and inferiority that once made them close their doors to 
the outside. They have, in fact, been so transformed by the 
forward rush of U.S. life that they are willing to discover 
and accept the whole world as their province. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


A New Voice in Asia 
{See Cover) 

The guerrillas struck at breakfast 
time, catching the American infantry- 
men unarmed and off guard. One U.S. 
sergeant was decapitated at the mess 
table: his head tumbled neatly into his 
plate of hash. Others fought back and 
were later found dead with bloody forks 
clenched in their fists. Of the 74 officers 
and men of C Company, 9th U.S. Infan- 
try, only 26 survived. As one of them 
raged with tears in his eyes: “Damn the 
infernal Googoos!” 

Googoos? That was the contemptu- 
ous label which American fighting men 
applied to an earlier enemy in South- 
east Asia, a guerrilla army as fierce and 
feisty as any elite Viet Cong unit, and 
twice as bloodthirsty. The ambush of 
C Company took place on Sept. 28, 
1901, on the Philippine island of Samar. 
The guerrillas were Filipino insurrectos 
inspired by General Emilio Aguinaldo, 
tough littke “bolomen” whose razor- 
sharp cane knives and captured Krag- 
Jérgensen rifles killed 4,165 Americans 
before the three-year insurrection was 
quelled. In turn, some 20,000 Filipinos 
died in the struggle. 

Asian Democracy. Last week, 65 
years after the slaughter on Samar, Fili- 
pinos and Americans were the staunch- 
est of Asian allies. Descendants of the 
bolomen—1!,200 soldiers from the Phil- 
ippine Civic Action Group—were set- 
ting up camp beside U.S. troops in the 
South Vietnamese jungles of Tay Ninh. 
American wounded, airlifted from Sai- 
gon, were being treated at hospitals out- 
side of Manila, and U.S. fighting ships 
—back on rotation from the Tonkin 
Gulf—lay at anchor in the palm-fringed 











VIEW ALONG ROXAS BOULEVARD 
Not quite a showcase yet, but certainly a model of hope. 


Philippine harbor of Subic Bay. B-52 
bombers from Guam swept past the 
Philippines before making their bomb 
runs over North and South Viet Nam. 

More important than its value as a 
fighting ally and a site for American 
bases was the fact that—after 48 years 
of American occupation and two dec- 
ades of independence—the Philippine 
Republic endures as Asia’s freest de- 
mocracy. It is no “showcase,” to be sure, 
but it stands as a model of hope for all 
of non-Communist Southeast Asia: 
from the introverted Burma of Neutral- 
ist General Ne Win to the bankrupt 
chaos of Suharto’s Indonesia; from roy- 
alist Thailand through Malaysia to tri- 
furcated Laos; and certainly to South 
Viet Nam itself. 

Quest for Identity. The custodian of 
those hopes, and of 33 million Filipinos, 
is a short, perpetually grinning man who 
walks with a military spring, drives a 
golf ball with the tense fury of Ben Ho- 
gan, and spends 20 hours a day on the 
job. As the sixth President of the Philip- 
pine Republic, Ferdinand — Edralin 
Marcos, 49, has been in office only ten 
months, but in that time he has taken 
significant steps toward providing the 
Philippines with the dynamic, selfless 
leadership it needs to cope with the 
Southeast Asian burdens of poverty, 
lawlessness, Communist insurgency and 
—most important—the quest for na- 
tional identity after centuries of colo- 
nial occupation. 

Last week Marcos was busy with 
preparations for his most ambitious 
foreign-policy move to date: the seven- 





His predecessors: Manuel Roxas (1946-48), 
Elpidio Quirino (1948-53), Ramon Magsay 
say (1953-57), Carlos Garcia (1957-62), 
Diosdado Macapagal (1962-65). 





nation Manila Conference of Asia's non- 


Communist allies, which opens next 
week. Marcos released $190,000 to 
patch Manila’s perennially potholed 


roads, and the city throbbed to the 
passing of earth movers and dump 
trucks. Paintbrushes slapped and lawn 
mowers clattered up and down stately 
Roxas Boulevard as hotels and night- 
clubs indulged in a hasty face lifting. 
U.S. Presidential Press Secretary Bill 
D. Moyers bustled from airport to em- 
bassy to Malacafiang Palace (the Fili- 
pino White House) making arrange- 
ments for everything from protocol din- 
ners to a Lyndon-and-Lady Bird tour of 
nearby Corregidor. Marcos’ aides wrote 
hurried position papers, while his First 
Lady, lovely Imelda Romualdez Mar- 
cos, supervised a hurry-up renovation 
of the palace itself. The twittering of 
sparrows in the upper reaches of the 
palace reception hall was drowned in 
the rattle of hammers and snarl of saws, 

Articulate Ambivalence. Though the 
Manila Conference will deal mainly with 
the war effort in Viet Nam, it symbo- 
lized the rebirth of a 15-year-old Asian 
desire for concerted unity that has long 
cluded the region. The Baguio Confer- 
ence of 1950, called by Philippine Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino and held in the 
craggy, cool highlands north of Manila, 
brought together such disparate neigh- 
bors as Australia, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan and Thailand, and ended 
with agreement on joint action for the 
region. The principle of “Maphilindo,” 
endorsed by Marcos’ predecessor, Dios- 
dado Macapagal, idealized the hope of 
Asia’s Malay nations (Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Indonesia) to regroup eth- 
nically after ages of European-imposed 
fragmentation. Marcos himself has led 
the Philippines into a new Asian group- 
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WILLIAM H, TAFT AS PHILIPPINES GOVERNOR 
Bringing the tools of self-government. 


ing, the nine-nation ASPAC® and simul- 
taneously he has revived the long dor- 
mant Association of Southeast Asia (an 
economic union of Malaysia, Thailand 
and the Philippines). 

During his visit to Washington last 
month, Marcos articulated the ambiva- 
lence of many non-Communist ex- 
colonials who now stand on their own. 
“The challenge to America is to extend 
to Asia the defensive shield of American 
power in forms consonant with Asian 
freedom and self-respect.” Marcos told 
a joint session of the U.S. Congress 
“The challenge to Asia is to discard the 
dry, meatless bone of mysticism and 
fatalism.” 

The surge of new nationalism through- 
out Asia is aimed at precisely that sec- 
ond challenge. “The young Filipino looks 
around him,” says one old Manila hand, 
“and remembers that his grandfather 
spoke Spanish; yet his parents and he 
speak English better than Tagalog. He 
sees the conglomeration of Spanish and 
native architecture, spruced up with 
American modern. His system of gov- 
ernment is tailored after that of the 
U.S.; yet he does not feel truly Ameri- 
can. So he stands there, bewildered, ask- 
ing himself: “What am I? Do I belong 
to Asia, the Pacific? Or am I closer to 
the West than either of these?" ” 

Great Experiment. American coloni- 
alism in the Philippines was a novel exer- 
cise in “enlightened imperialism.” When 
the former Spanish colony dropped sud- 
denly into Admiral Dewey's hands on 
May 1, 1898, President William McKin- 
ley was so surprised that, as he later said, 
“IT went down on my knees and prayed 


The Asian and Pacific Council, whose mem- 
bers are Australia, Formosa, Japan, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, South Korea 
and South Viet Nam 
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Almighty God for light and guidance.” 
He needed it, for the Aguinaldo bolo- 
men would have tried the patience of 
the most saintly President. Like the Viet 
Cong, the Filipino terrorists were ¢x- 
perts at ambush, using bamboo cannon 
loaded with scrap iron in place of Char- 
ley’s captured Claymore mines. Hatred 
for the “Flips” was reflected in a popu- 
lar Army marching song, set to the tune 
of Tramp, Tramp, Tramp: 

Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos! 

Cut throat khakiac ladrones! 

Underneath the starry flag 

Civilize ‘em with a Krag. 

And return us to ow 

homes. 

Fortunately, that phase of “civiliza- 
tion” gave way quickly to the foresighted 
civil rule of such Governors General as 
William Howard Taft and Francis B. 
Harrison. “Colonialists with a con- 
science,” as they have been called, Taft 
and his successors brought the tools of 
self-government to the Philippines: lit- 
eracy (72% of all Filipinos can read and 
write, the highest percentage in South- 
east Asia), medicine (Filipino life ex- 
pectancy in 1900 was 14 years, today 
it is 60), civil liberties (the Filipino press 
is the freest in Asia, if not the world). At 
the same time, the great experiment in 
self-liquidating colonialism was planting 
seeds that would sprout into the prob- 
lems Marcos faces today. 

The U.S. colonizers did nothing to 
alter the compadre system under which 
a Filipino bureaucrat was permitted to 
skim the cream from his tax collections 
and distribute it to his poor friends and 
relations; as a result, graft and corrup- 
tion are still the Manila way of life. Nor 
did the Americans break up the vast es- 
tates of the principalia, the Filipino 
elite; peasants today still pay up to 30% 
of their crop to absentee landlords, and 
the rest often goes to local loan sharks. 
By granting [ree tariffs to Philippine 
producers of sugar, lumber and hemp, 
the U.S. reinforced a backward primary- 
product economy; today, a major irri- 
tant between Washington and Manila is 
the Laurel-Langley Trade Agreement 
of 1956, which perpetuates that error. 
Still, when the date came for Philippine 
independence, the U.S. kept its word. 
On July 4, 1946, for better or worse, 
the philophilic strains of the Filipino 
national amthem rang out over war- 
battered Luneta Park, and the child of 
America’s great experiment walked free. 

"It's Classy." Twenty years later, the 
Philippines are an odd mélange of 
American, Spanish and Asian influence, 
all edged with a ferocity and fecundity 
that is uniquely Filipino. The crooning 
of a tmko lizard in the night forests of 
Cavite is counterpointed by the rattle of 
gunfire as a cigarette-smuggling speed- 
boat runs a customs blockade offshore. 
The big beat of jukeboxes in Manila’s 
waterfront dives does not quite drown 
out the clink of cocktail glasses at the 
opulent Army-Navy Club. Manila news- 
papers splash crime news in Hechtian 
hyperbole across their front pages. 


own beloved 





The high-wheeled horse-drawn cale- 
sas of old Manila, with their tasseled can- 
opies and courtly cocheros, have given 
way to the ubiquitous Jeepney, a free- 
lance taxicab that typically sports a 
high-gloss enamel finish in rainbow hues, 
Playboy-bunny mudguards, pink-fringed 
roof, and a sign that reads “God Is My 
Copilot.” Crammed with such passen- 
gers as pigs, chickens. guitarists and call 
girls, and plagued with an absence of 
brakes and springs, the Jeepney needs 
celestial guidance. 

So does Manila (pop. 1.300.000), 
where the polarities of the nation are 
reflected in microcosm. Sprawled on 
both sides of the sluggish Pasig River, 
the city straddles a grey-green current 
that carries both sewage and water lilies 
into Manila Bay. Many of its streets are 
potholed; rats chitter behind the wain- 
scoting of its finest restaurants; street 
urchins peddle everything from lottery 
tickets to fragrant sampaguita garlands 
all at outrageous prices. The current 
craze requires shops to have a D apos- 
trophe preceding the English names, as 
in D'Artland Gallery, D’Elegant Thea- 
ter, D'Stag Cocktail Lounge and D’Best 
Furniture Store. Why? “It's classy,” ex- 
plains a Filipino, “I's French.” 

"Little Viet Nam." Forbes Park, in 
Manila’s southern suburbs, is known as 
the “millionaires’ barrio”; here curved 
streets wend gracefully beneath tower- 
ing acacia trees, and deep-piled lawns 
run down to Rorschach-shaped swim- 
ming pools. Armed guards stop every 
car without a Forbes Park sticker, and 
the suburb’s residents—mostly Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos who earn more than 
5,000 pesos ($1,250) a month—have 
their own golf course and polo club, 

In stark contrast is the Tondo slum 
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MARCOS ON THE GOLF COURSE 
Challenging the bone of mysticism. 
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on Manila’s northern waterfront—a 
maze of alleys, mud-floored huts, hovels 
built from packing cases. Some 8,000 
pushcarts roll through Tondo in search 
of trash and scrap paper, the collection 
of which is the district's principal occu- 
pation. Tondo’s kids are a combination 
of the worst in American and Asian 
street gangs: the “Canto Boys,” with 
their distinctive madre tattoos, would 
as soon knife a stranger as zip-gun a 
Passing police car. 

Penchant for Violence. Behind broad 
Roxas Boulevard, where young  hot- 
rodders zigzag furiously among the 
Jeepneys, is Manila’s commercial heart: 
boutiques, which attract American wives 
all the way from Hong Kong, stand side 
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by side with gun shops that sell every- 
thing from matchbox-sized pistols to 
M-16 automatic rifles. Manila’s private 
citizenry Owns more weapons (365,000) 
than the entire military and police forces, 
and it is a rare Filipino whose frilly 
barong tagalog shirt does not bulge with 
hardware. Nightclubs, bars, and even 
the Supreme Court mount signs read- 
ing: “Check Your Firearms Before En- 
tering.” No self-respecting lawless Fil- 
ipino would think of complying. 

All that firepower is bound to lead 
to trouble, as the Philippine crime rate 
proves. According to the National De- 
partment of Investigation, crime in the 
Philippines jumped 51% last’ year. 
There were 8,750 murders (more than 
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in New York), 5,000 rapes and 6,519 
armed robberies. The national penchant 
for violence is reflected in Manila’s 
thriving Tagalog-language movie indus- 
try. Currently packing them in at the 
Rialto is Fernando Poe Jr. in Switch- 
blade, a film in which “the sacred treas- 
ures of a church and a dozen lives rest 
on the courage of one man and his skill 
with a blade made from the heart of a 
heavenly meteorite.” Last week the I4 
exuberant Manila dailies were banner- 
ing a real-life movie murder: two young 
toughs were gunned down while dining 
in the home of Actor Eddie Fernandez, 
who plays a James Bond type in such 
films as When I Am Still Alive and 
Living with Danger. 

The Men from Esso. The real power 
in Manila—and the Philippines—is nev- 
er so embarrassingly garish. In the leath- 
er-upholstered interior of the Casino 
Espanol, under the flutter of ceiling fans, 
the talk is of sugar prices and the new 
timber-cut in Mindanao as the members 
of Manila’s power elite discuss their en- 
deavors. Polished i/ustrados in dark Ital- 
ian suits and handsome women in bright 
mestiza dresses nod politely to aging 
Carmen Soriano and her 39-year-old son 
José Maria, heirs of the Soriano fortune 
(Cebu copper mines, Samar iron, Min- 
doro cattle and dairy, Mindanao ma- 
hogany and San Miguel beer). Ameri- 
can businessmen from Esso and Caltex, 
Hawaiian Dole and General Foods, are 
prominent in the Manila Polo Club; the 
Phil-Am Life Insurance Co., with its 
filigreed, high-pillared headquarters in 
downtown Manila, symbolizes U.S. and 
Filipino cooperation. 

The Catholic Church, which claims 
84% of all Filipinos, is still a vast land- 
holder and, despite a few far-sighted 
reformers, remains a bulwark of the 
ancien régime. As a result, a new church, 
the Iglesia ni Kristo (Church of Christ), 
is making inroads: since its founding 
in 1914 by an uneducated Manila hat- 
ter, it has acquired 3,000,000 members, 
who voted en bloc last year for Ferdi- 
nand Marcos. 

Fierce & Naughty. It would take a 
hero to rule so complex a society, and 
the hardest thing to accept about Ferdi- 
nand E. Marcos is that any mortal could 
have tucked into 49 years as much ac- 
tion, adventure, heroism, devotion to 
duty, romance, singleness of purpose 
and accomplishment as he has. Born in 
the farming town of Sarrat, in Ilocos 
Norte province on Luzon’s craggy 
northwest slopes; Marcos grew up un- 
der a code of spartan self-reliance. His 
father, Mariano Marcos, was a stern, 
humorless politician who refused com- 
fort to any of his four children if they 
cried over injuries. “Don’t start a fight,” 
he advised brusquely, “until you know 
you can win it.” 

Marcos’ grandfather taught the boy 
how to track wild animals in the moun- 
tains of Luzon. By the age of twelve, 
Ferdie was an expert pistol and rifle 
shot, and at 16 he became national 
champion in small-bore competition. 
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When Marcos entered the University 
of the Philippines in 1934, he had gained 
enough scholarship support to ensure his 
education without parental help. As a 
sophomore, he not only proved a top 
student, but found time to star on the 
wrestling, boxing and swimming teams, 
and become captain of the rifle and 
pistol squad as well as cadet battalion 
commander in the ROTC. He also got 
his first taste of political activism. Ferdie 
took to the soapbox to comment acidly 
on everything from the curriculum to 
the policies of the Philippines’ first Presi- 
dent, Manuel Quezon. 

White for Innocence. In September 
1935 occurred an incident that still 
haunts Marcos’ career. His father had 
been defeated in a congressional elec- 
tion by Julio Nalundasan, a sharp- 
tongued Nacionalista who had insulted 
Mariano fiercely during the course of 
the campaign. To Filipinos, insults can- 
not go unanswered. On a stormy, wind- 
whipped night shortly after Pistol Cham- 
pion Ferdie Marcos had returned to 
Ilocos on vacation, Nalundasan rose 
from his dinner table and walked to a 
washbasin. He was starkly silhouetted in 
the lighted window. A single .22-cal. 
bullet cracked in the banana tree out- 
side, and Nalundasan dropped dead, 
shot through the heart. The shadow of 
suspicion was heavy: Mariano had been 
defeated and insulted; Ferdie was the 
best small-arms shot in the Philippines. 

Justice works slowly in the islands, 
and not until Dec. 7, 1939, was Marcos 
arrested for the murder. He was then 
within five months of graduating with 
honors from law school. From his jail 
cell, Marcos successfully petitioned for 
his release on bail, then succeeded in 
winning his degree (two cops accom- 
panied him to his graduation). In the 
subsequent bar examination, he scored 
the highest average ever (98.01%). 
When the puzzled judges accused him of 
cheating on the exam, Marcos demand- 
ed that he be tested orally—and scored 
92.35%, the second highest average in 
history. Then, clad in a white shark- 
skin suit and white shoes to emphasize 
his innocence, Marcos pleaded his own 
case before the Supreme Court on the 
murder charge. He was exonerated on 
grounds of conflicting evidence. 

Years later, however, his guilt or in- 
nocence was to be raised again—both 
by political opponents and his own son. 
“Little boys have amazing minds,” Mar- 
cos said recently. “Just the other day our 
nine year old, Bong-bong, came to me 
and said: ‘Hey, Dad, what's this about 
you having murdered a man once?’ And 
I said: ‘Well, if that had been so, I 
wouldn't be standing here with you now, 
would I?’ Bong-bong said: ‘O.K., who 
did kill him then?’ We just left it there.” 

In the Oldsmobile. When the Japanese 
invaded the Philippines after Pearl Har- 
bor, the stage was set for another leap in 
the Marcos legend. Called to duty as an 
intelligence officer, 2nd Lieut. Marcos 
required only a few weeks to become a 
hero. His idea of intelligence duty was 
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to prowl behind the Japanese lines— 
often in his personal Oldsmobile sedan— 
probing for weak spots. He found one 
on Bataan’s Mount Natib: a Japanese 
military battery that was lobbing 70- 
mm. shells into U.S. General Jonathan 
Wainwright's beleaguered defenders. 
Marcos and three privates scouted the 
battery, trailing two bearded Japanese 
artillerymen to it, then cut loose. They 
killed more than 50 Japanese, spiked 
the guns, and escaped with only one 
casualty. Marcos won the first of a brace 
of Silver Stars for the operation, and a 
few weeks later was recommended for 
the U.S. Medal of Honor for his part in 
the defense of the Salian River. But the 
recommendation was never filed with 
Washington, and Marcos failed in be- 
coming the only Filipino to win Ameri- 
ca's highest military award. 

Hit by shrapnel and rifle fire in the 
last days of Bataan’s defense, Marcos 
was captured by the Japanese and began 
the infamous Death March half dead al- 
ready. He was imprisoned at Camp 
O'Donnell, where Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans died at the rate of 300 a day. 
There, he says, “I learned to hate.” At 
Manila’s Fort Santiago, where the Jap- 
anese Kempei Tai (secret service) tor- 
tured him in the hope that he would re- 
veal the whereabouts of Filipino guer- 
rilla groups, Marcos refused to talk. The 
Japanese pumped him full of water and 
jumped on his stomach, After eight days 
of “the water cure,” he agreed to lead a 
patrol to a suspected guerrilla camp 
south of Manila. In the course of the 
march, he led the Japanese into a pre- 
arranged ambush—his captors died and 
he escaped into the hills. 

Marcos’ guerrillas were among the 
most effective in the islands. When 
Douglas MacArthur made -good his 
promise to return to the Philippines, 
Marcos won his second Silver Star. Sin- 
glehanded, he stood off a 50-man Jap- 
anese patrol; when his submachine-gun 
fire drove them off, Marcos pursued 
them alone for two miles—despite the 
fact that he had taken a bullet in the leg. 

Graft & Huks. War's end left the Phil- 
ippines with wounds even more painful 
than those Marcos had suffered. Fil- 
ipinos had learned a way of life that 
centered on murder, thievery and re- 
venge. Every Filipino had a gun—or 
soon acquired one from the vast caches 
of armaments left behind by the Jap- 
anese and American armies. Though 
graft had its roots in the Spanish period, 
the postwar inundation of the Philip- 
pines with large stocks of U.S. military 
surplus turned black-marketeering into a 
national pastime. “First you became a 
small businessman,” recalls one observer, 
“then a crook, then a big businessman.” 

Those who failed to follow that route 
often found themselves siding with a new 
force in Philippine politics: the Huks. 
Originally known as the Hukbong bayan 
laban sa Hapon (People’s Army Against 
Japan), the Huks turned quickly to 
the Communist antidemocratic guerrilla 
warfare that their brothers in China and 





Indo-China were fostering. By the late 
1940s, the Huk menace was massive: it 
claimed 14,000 fighting men under arms, 
and controlled by terror and taxation 
some 4,000,000 Filipino peasants, main- 
ly in central Luzon. President Roxas, 
who died in office of a heart attack, was 
succeeded by Elpidio Quirino, a well- 
meaning but weak lawyer who was un- 
able to come to grips with either gov- 
ernment corruption or the Huks. 

Fortunately for the Philippines, a hero 
arrived in the form of Ramon Magsay- 
say, a tall (5 ft. 11 in.), tough black- 
smith’s son from Zambales province, 
who took over as Defense Secretary in 
1950. A principal backer in the Cabinet 
reshuffle: Freshman Congressman Fer- 
dinand Marcos. Magsaysay tackled the 
Huks with double-barreled dynamism: 
his green-clad, rubber-booted troops 
rooted them out of the Luzon jungles 
and killed them without quarter; defec- 
tors were offered land in islands not in- 
fested by Huks. By 1954 Magsaysay had 
quelled the Huks, and won himself the 
presidency. Then in 1957, Magsaysay 
died in a plane crash, and the govern- 
ment passed into the hands of yet an- 
other weakling, Carlos Garcia. 

Foul Shape & Fair. Magsaysay had 
gone a long way toward curing the 
Philippines’ ills before his untimely 
death. His successors, however, were 
either uninterested in putting an end to 
graft and lawlessness or simply did not 
have the strength to cope. Ferdie Mar- 
cos did, As the youngest Liberty Party 
Congressman ever elected, his name was 
attached to legislation that ranged from 
civil rights to land reform. Off the floor, 
Bachelor Marcos had a reputation as a 
sportsman and Lothario: when he wasn't 
DOLF HERRAS 
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on Manila’s northern waterfront—a 
maze of alleys, mud-floored huts, hovels 
built from packing cases. Some 8,000 
pushcarts roll through Tondo in search 
of trash and scrap paper, the collection 
of which is the district’s principal occu- 
pation. Tondo’s kids are a combination 
of the worst in American and Asian 
street gangs: the “Canto Boys,” with 
their distinctive madre tattoos, would 
as soon knife a stranger as zip-gun a 
passing police car. 

Penchant for Violence. Behind broad 
Roxas Boulevard, where young hot- 
rodders zigzag furiously among the 
Jeepneys, is Manila’s commercial heart: 
boutiques, which attract American wives 
all the way from Hong Kong, stand side 
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by side with gun shops that sell every- 
thing from matchbox-sized pistols to 
M-16 automatic rifles. Manila’s private 
citizenry owns more weapons (365,000) 
than the entire military and police forces, 
and it is a rare Filipino whose frilly 
harong tagalog shirt does not bulge with 
hardware. Nightclubs, bars, and even 
the Supreme Court mount signs read- 
ing: “Check Your Firearms Before En- 
tering.” No self-respecting lawless Fil- 
ipino would think of complying. 

All that firepower is bound to lead 
to trouble, as the Philippine crime rate 
proves. According to the National De- 
partment of Investigation, crime in the 
Philippines jumped 51% last year. 
There were 8,750 murders (more than 
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in New York), 5,000 rapes and 6,519 
armed robberies. The national penchant 
for violence is reflected in Manila’s 
thriving Tagalog-language movie indus- 
try. Currently packing them in at the 
Rialto is Fernando Poe Jr. in Switch- 
blade, a film in which “the sacred treas- 
ures of a church and a dozen lives rest 
on the courage of one man and his skill 
with a blade made from the heart of a 
heavenly meteorite.” Last week the 14 
exuberant Manila dailies were banner- 
ing a real-life movie murder: two young 
toughs were gunned down while dining 
in the home of Actor Eddie Fernandez, 
who plays a James Bond type in such 
films as When 1 Am Still Alive and 
Living with Danger. 

The Men from Esso. The real power 
in Manila—and the Philippines—is nev- 
er so embarrassingly garish. In the leath- 
er-upholstered interior of the Casino 
Espanol, under the flutter of ceiling fans, 
the talk is of sugar prices and the new 
timber-cut in Mindanao as the members 
of Manila’s power elite discuss their en- 
deavors. Polished ilustrados in dark Ital- 
ian suits and handsome women in bright 
mestiza dresses nod politely to aging 
Carmen Soriano and her 39-year-old son 
José Maria, heirs of the Soriano fortune 
(Cebu copper mines, Samar iron, Min- 
doro cattle and dairy, Mindanao ma- 
hogany and San Miguel beer). Ameri- 
can businessmen from Esso and Caltex, 
Hawaiian Dole and General Foods, are 
prominent in the Manila Polo Club; the 
Phil-Am Life Insurance Co., with its 
filigreed, high-pillared headquarters in 
downtown Manila, symbolizes U.S. and 
Filipino cooperation. 

The Catholic Church, which claims 
84% of all Filipinos, is still a vast land- 
holder and, despite a few far-sighted 
reformers, remains a bulwark of the 
ancien régime. As a result, a new church, 
the Iglesia ni Kristo (Church of Christ), 
is making inroads: since its founding 
in 1914 by an uneducated Manila hat- 
ter, it has acquired 3,000,000 members, 
who voted en bloc last year for Ferdi- 
nand Marcos. 

Fierce & Naughty. It would take a 
hero to rule so complex a society, and 
the hardest thing to accept about Ferdi- 
nand E. Marcos is that any mortal could 
have tucked into 49 years as much ac- 
tion, adventure, heroism, devotion to 
duty, romance, singleness of purpose 
and accomplishment as he has. Born in 
the farming town of Sarrat, in Hocos 
Norte province on Luzon’s craggy 
northwest slopes, Marcos grew up un- 
der a code of spartan self-reliance. His 
father, Mariano Marcos, was a stern, 
humorless politician who refused com- 
fort to any of his four children if they 
cried over injuries. “Don’t start a fight,” 
he advised brusquely, “until you Know 
you can win it.” 

Marcos’ grandfather taught the boy 
how to track wild animals in the moun- 
tains of Luzon. By the age of twelve, 
Ferdie was an expert pistol and rifle 
shot, and at 16 he became national 
champion in small-bore competition. 
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When Marcos entered the University 
of the Philippines in 1934, he had gained 
enough scholarship support to ensure his 
education without parental help. As a 
sophomore, he not only proved a top 
student, but found time to star on the 
wrestling, boxing and swimming teams, 
and become captain of the rifle and 
pistol squad as well as cadet battalion 
commander in the ROTC. He also got 
his first taste of political activism. Ferdie 
took to the soapbox to comment acidly 
on everything from the curriculum to 
the policies of the Philippines’ first Presi- 
dent, Manuel Quezon. 

White for Innocence. In September 
1935 occurred an incident that still 
haunts Marcos’ career. His father had 
been defeated in a congressional elec- 
tion by Julio Nalundasan, a_ sharp- 
tongued Nacionalista who had insulted 
Mariano fiercely during the course of 
the campaign. To Filipinos, insults can- 
not go unanswered. On a stormy, wind- 
whipped night shortly after Pistol Cham- 
pion Ferdie Marcos had returned to 
Ilocos on vacation, Nalundasan rose 
from his dinner table and walked to a 
washbasin. He was starkly silhouetted in 
the lighted window. A single .22-cal. 
bullet cracked in the banana tree out- 
side, and Nalundasan dropped dead, 
shot through the heart. The shadow of 
suspicion was heavy: Mariano had been 
defeated and insulted; Ferdie was the 
best small-arms shot in the Philippines. 

Justice works slowly in the islands, 
and not until Dec. 7, 1939, was Marcos 
arrested for the murder. He was then 
within five months of graduating with 
honors from law school. From his jail 
cell, Marcos successfully petitioned for 
his release on bail, then succeeded in 
winning his degree (two cops accom- 
panied him to his graduation). In the 
subsequent bar examination, he scored 
the highest average ever (98.01%). 
When the puzzled judges accused him of 
cheating on the exam, Marcos demand- 
ed that he be tested orally—and scored 
92.35% , the second highest average in 
history. Then, clad in a white shark- 
skin suit and white shoes to emphasize 
his innocence, Marcos pleaded his own 
case before the Supreme Court on the 
murder charge. He was exonerated on 
grounds of conflicting evidence. 

Years later, however, his guilt or in- 
nocence was to be raised again—both 
by political opponents and his own son. 
“Little boys have amazing minds,” Mar- 
cos said recently, “Just the other day our 
nine year old, Bong-bong, came to me 
and said: ‘Hey, Dad, what's this about 
you having murdered a man once?’ And 
I said: ‘Well, if that had been so, | 
wouldn't be standing here with you now, 
would 1? Bong-bong said: ‘O.K., who 
did kill him then?’ We just left it there.” 

In the Oldsmobile. When the Japanese 
invaded the Philippines after Pearl Har- 
bor, the stage was set for another leap in 
the Marcos legend. Called to duty as an 
intelligence officer, 2nd Lieut. Marcos 
required only a few weeks to become a 
hero. His idea of intelligence duty was 
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to prowl behind the Japanese lines— 
often in his personal Oldsmobile sedan— 
probing for weak spots. He found one 
on Bataan’s Mount Natib: a Japanese 
military battery that was lobbing 70- 
mm. shells into U.S. General Jonathan 
Wainwright's beleaguered defenders. 
Marcos and three privates scouted the 
battery, trailing two bearded Japanese 
artillerymen to it, then cut loose, They 
killed more than 50 Japanese, spiked 
the guns, and escaped with only one 
casualty. Marcos won the first of a brace 
of Silver Stars for the operation, and a 
few weeks later was recommended for 
the U.S. Medal of Honor for his part in 
the defense of the Salian River. But the 
recommendation was never filed with 
Washington, and Marcos failed in be- 
coming the only Filipino to win Ameri- 
ca’s highest military award. 

Hit by shrapnel and rifle fire in the 
last days of Bataan’s defense, Marcos 
was captured by the Japanese and began 
the infamous Death March half dead al- 
ready. He was imprisoned at Camp 
O'Donnell, where Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans died at the rate of 300 a day. 
There, he says, “I learned to hate.” At 
Manila’s Fort Santiago, where the Jap- 
anese Kempei Tai (secret service) tor- 
tured him in the hope that he would re- 
veal the whereabouts of Filipino guer- 
rilla groups, Marcos refused to talk. The 
Japanese pumped him full of water and 
jumped on his stomach. After eight days 
of “the water cure,” he agreed to lead a 
patrol to a suspected guerrilla camp 
south of Manila. In the course of the 
march, he led the Japanese into a pre- 
arranged ambush—his captors died and 
he escaped into the hills. 

Marcos’ guerrillas were among the 
most effective in the islands. When 
Douglas MacArthur made .2ood his 
promise to return to the Philippines, 
Marcos won his second Silver Star. Sin- 
glehanded, he stood off a 50-man Jap- 
anese patrol; when his submachine-gun 
fire drove them off, Marcos pursued 
them alone for two miles—despite the 
fact that he had taken a bullet in the leg. 

Graft & Huks. War's end left the Phil- 
ippines with wounds even more painful 
than those Marcos had suffered. Fil- 
ipinos had learned a way of life that 
centered on murder, thievery and re- 
venge. Every Filipino had a gun—or 
soon acquired one from the vast caches 
of armaments left behind by the Jap- 
anese and American armies. Though 
graft had its roots in the Spanish period, 
the postwar inundation of the Philip- 
pines with large stocks of U.S. military 
surplus turned black-marketeering into a 
national pastime. “First you became a 
small businessman,” recalls one observer, 
“then a crook, then a big businessman.” 

Those who failed to follow that route 
often found themselves siding with a new 
force in Philippine politics: the Huks, 
Originally known as the Hukbong bayan 
laban sa Hapon (People’s Army Against 
Japan), the Huks turned quickly to 
the Communist antidemocratic guerrilla 
warfare that their brothers in China and 


Indo-China were fostering. By the late 
1940s, the Huk menace was massive: it 
claimed 14,000 fighting men under arms, 
and controlled by terror and taxation 
some 4,000,000 Filipino peasants, main- 
ly in central Luzon. President Roxas, 
who died in office of a heart attack, was 
succeeded by Elpidio Quirino, a well- 
meaning but weak lawyer who was un- 
able to come to grips with either gov- 
ernment corruption or the Huks. 

Fortunately for the Philippines, a hero 
arrived in the form of Ramon Magsay- 
say, a tall (5 ft. IL in.), tough black- 
smith’s son from Zambales province, 
who took over as Defense Secretary in 
1950, A principal backer in the Cabinet 
reshuffle: Freshman Congressman Fer- 
dinand Marcos. Magsaysay tackled the 
Huks with double-barreled dynamism: 
his green-clad, rubber-booted troops 
rooted them out of the Luzon jungles 
and killed them without quarter; defec- 
tors were offered land in islands not in- 
fested by Huks. By 1954 Magsaysay had 
quelled the Huks, and won himself the 
presidency. Then in 1957, Magsaysay 
died in a plane crash, and the govern- 
ment passed into the hands of yet an- 
other weakling, Carlos Garcia. 

Foul Shape & Fair. Magsaysay had 
gone a long way toward curing the 
Philippines’ ills before his untimely 
death. His successors, however, were 
either uninterested in putting an end to 
graft and lawlessness or simply did not 
have the strength to cope. Ferdie Mar- 
cos did. As the youngest Liberty Party 
Congressman ever elected, his name was 
attached to legislation that ranged from 
civil rights to land reform. Off the floor, 
Bachelor Marcos had a reputation as a 
sportsman and Lothario: when he wasn't 
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blasting quail and ducks with his 20- 
gauge Browning over-under, he was 
breaking hearts in Forbes Park. That 
ended one day in 1954 when he wooed 
and won the daughter of one of the 
islands’ wealthiest families. Sugar-rich 
Imelda Romualdez, cousin of House 
Speaker Daniel Z. Romualdez, was 
crunching watermelon seeds as she lis- 
tened to Marcos orate in the House. 
When Marcos finished, he went up to 
the erstwhile Miss Manila (a proudly 
packaged 36-23-35) and asked: “Would 
you mind standing up, please?” Back to 
back, Marcos determined that Imelda 
was an inch shorter than his 5 ft. 7 in., 
then turned to an onlooker and said: 
“Fine. I'm getting married.” Eleven days 
later, he was. 

Singing with Imelda. After Magsay- 
say’s death, Marcos felt that he was in 
line for the vice-presidency on the Lib- 
eral ticket. It went instead to Diosdado 
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since Magsaysay’s death. “The Filipino 
has lost his soul and his courage,” he 
said. “Our people have come to a point 
of despair. Justice and security are as 
myths. Our government is gripped in the 
iron hand of venality, its treasury is 
barren, its resources are wasted, its civil 
service slothful and indifferent. Not one 
hero alone do I ask, but many.” 

From the standpoint of the U.S., Mar- 
cos’ concern was well-founded. The issue 
in the Philippines was neither ideological 
nor anti-American: both candidates had 
been pro-American. Here it was a ques- 
tion of character, personality and ability, 
and Washington left no doubt that Mar- 
cos was favored. In his ten months of 
command, Marcos has already defined 
and come to grips with the major prob- 
lems outlined in his inaugural. Manila is 
overcentralized: the bulk of the nation’s 
nascent industries (oil refineries, cement 
factories, textile mills, steel mills) are 
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RAMON MAGSAYSAY 
Left with even more wounds than Ferdie. 


Macapagal, who won the presidency in 
1961. Embittered and disgusted with 
Macapagal’s inability to cope with the 
nation’s ills, Marcos in 1964 decided to 
shift his loyalty from the Liberal Party 
to the opposition Nacionalistas—a ma- 
neuver common in Philippine politics. 
The Nacionalistas could not have found 
a better man to lead their party against 
Macapagal in the 1965 elections. 

Imelda joined him on the campaign; 
the two sang duets and applied her com- 
padre family connections on his behalf. 
The Marcos-Macapagal encounter pro- 
duced some of the fiercest infighting ever 
seen in a nation that averages 60 mur- 
ders every election. Macapagal’s sup- 
porters spread rumors that Imelda had 
posed in the nude for magazines and 
blue movies; Marcos accused Macapagal 
of everything from corruption to inepti- 
tude. When the votes came in last No- 
vember, Marcos had won by 660,000 
votes, out of a total of 7 million. 

A Call for Heroes. Marcos’ inaugural 
speech sounded a refreshing tone that 
had been missing from the Philippines 
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clustered around the city. Only half of 
the Philippines’ 38,000 miles of roads 
are in drivable condition, and the Bureau 
of Public Works estimates that 5,400 
miles more are needed to give the na- 
tion a minimal service network. Tele- 
phones are rare—and even more rarely 
do they work. Travel is sheer adventure, 
and the only vehicle that can negotiate 
the muddy tracks of the bundoks (the 
Tagalog origin of the American boon- 
docks) is the groaning carabao. 
Tuberculosis and pneumonia still kill 
the bulk of Filipinos; teachers are in 
surplus in Manila, in short supply in the 
countryside, With 70% of the popula- 
tion engaged in subsistence, peasant-style 
farming, the average annual income is a 
scant $140 a year—far less than that of 
Japan and Formosa. Population growth 
is among the world’s highest: Catholic- 
dominated Filipinos add 1,000,000 
mouths a year to the rice bowl (3.2%). 
Simultaneously, the economic-growth 
rate is a minimal 4.2% . The rice yield is 
scandalously low. Of the world’s top 20 
major rice-producing nations, the Philip- 


pines rank ahead of only Cambodia, 
Laos and Nepal. 

Rugged IR-8. Marcos has taken the 
first steps toward defining and defeating 
these problems. His new Four-Year Plan, 
which won $21 million worth of support 
from Washington last month, envisions 
self-sufficiency in rice and corn produc- 
tion by 1969. His expedients: a combi- 
nation of improved irrigation systems 
and more fertilizer plus such superior 
Strains of rice as the rugged IR-8, de- 
veloped by the Rockefeller Foundation 
(Time, Oct. 7) at the rice institute at 
Los Banos. 

The Washington visit also managed 
to quell some of the voices from the 
Philippine left, which argues against 
further U.S. involvement in the Philip- 
pines. Marcos won a pledge from the 
U.S. to cut its lease on bases (Clark 
Field and Subic Bay) from 99 years to 
only another 25. The complex demands 
of parity and tariff arrangements set 
up by the Laurel-Langley Trade Agree- 
ment have provoked dissension among 
Filipinos and Americans engaged in de- 
veloping the country: Marcos reached 
one of the first accommodations on 
that thorny issue in a decade. Lyndon 
Johnson agreed to open negotiations 
for a new trade instrument that would 
ease both Filipino fears and American 
appetites. 

As for the Huks, who remain in small 
but noisy numbers around the U.S, 
bases and in the ricelands of central 
Luzon, Marcos ignores them. He is 
more concerned with such Red-backed 
outfits as Masaka (Free Federation of 
Farmers), which provoke vociferous 
demonstrations and pose a long-range 
threat to the government. Of the thou- 
sands of armed Huks who once ter- 
rorized the islands, only a few hundred 
remain. Bandits with a profit motive, 
on the other hand, still thrive. Pirates 
roam at will through the Sibuyan Sea 
and even in Manila Bay itself. The U.S. 
promise to equip ten Filipino battalions 
(at a cost of $20 million) may help to 
cut bandit operations over the next two 
years—or so Marcos hopes. 

"It's All There.” The U.S. is more 
than willing to back the Philippines’ 
new leader. “In Jess than a year,” says 
one White House authority, “he did 
well enough for us to decide that it was 
worthwhile to underwrite him a_ little 
more.” By sending a brigade to Viet 
Nam (albeit in_a “noncombat” role), 
Marcos lost a lot of support from anti- 
American critics whose nationalism he 
had hoped to convert to political pow- 
er. He did not get the $250 million 
stabilization loan he had hoped for to 
back the peso (which Washington con- 
siders stable enough); he did, how- 
ever, get the Manila Conference, which 
should win him both regional recog- 
nition and a great deal of popular sup- 
port at home. 

No one in Washington considers 
Marcos a lackey; indeed his words be- 
fore the cheering throngs at Manila 
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Imperial 67... the newest prestige automobile in a decade. 


It has been ten years since any line of Amer- 
ican prestige automobiles made so sweeping a 
change 

Imperial '67 . It is strikingly new 

Consider the new Crown Convertible shown 
above. A new unitized body. New styling which 
perfectly complements your contemporary world 

We have not neglected your passengers. New 
Standard equipment includes a door stretcher—a 
touch on the front passenger seat back and the 
seat powers quietly forward. Rear seat exit and en- 
trance are eased 

Savor its rewards. Recline in a double foam 
padded seat. Relax in the clubroom atmosphere of 
rare wood and leather. All the sights, smells and 
sense of absolute luxury 

Or take the wheel. To discover that this new 
luxury car is responsive as a close-hauled racing 
sloop under your command 

If you've been a little bored by the grey-haired 
luxury Cars, isn’t it time you drove a new one? 

There are exactly five that qualify 

All five Imperials 
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Consider Sylvania color television first. 
(A lot of excellent judges say it is.) 


Here’s why. We developed in our laboratories the 

color phosphor screen that produces the television pic- 

ture. It contains rare earth Europium. It’s much brighter 

and more faithful to the original color. Even though 

every other tube manufacturer has now begun to use a 

similar screen, you will find the Sylvania picture brighter 
. . visibly better than others. 

That’s because we have a special way of air-spinning 
the phosphor onto the glass. And we have gone even 
further with a group of extra refinements, like tempering 
and prestabilizing the glass face of our tubes to assure 
better color purity during warm-up and throughout the 
picture tube’s life. 

We make our own tubes, of course. Our own electron 





gun, shadow mask and many of the other critical quality 
components. Make them so well, as a matter of fact, 
that every one of America’s twenty-four television man- 
ufacturers buys some Sylvania tubes or parts for use in 
their sets. 

But we use all of them. 

That way, we're sure you'll be as proud to own 
Sylvania color television as we are to build it. 
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airport on his return from Washington 
still ring clear in State Department 
ears. “America must realize,” he said, 
“there are conditions she must accept 
in Asia. The first is a diversity of Asian 
cultures, governments, economic and 
political systems; the second, that to 
run against the tide of Asian national- 
ism is worse than impractical—it is also 
highly dangerous.” 

In a nation that never had to win its 
independence by force of arms, there 
is a perennial need for heroes. With his 
unmatched war record, his dazzling po- 
litical success, and his stern insistence 
on an Asian solution to Asian prob- 
lems, Marcos—with luck—could meet 
that need. “It’s all there,” says a Wash- 
ington admirer. Whether the full poten- 
tial is ever realized depends on Marcos, 
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MARINES DRAGGING DEAD FROM BATTLE AREA NEAR DMZ 


the DMZ in the panhandle of North Viet 
Nam, came the winks and streaks of 
antiaircraft fire aimed at American jets 
blasting the enemy’s supply dumps. On 
a knoll less than two miles from the 
zone, the Communists have remilita- 
rized, a Marine officer stood fascinated 
by the spectacle for a while, then turned 
to his companion, “It beats the Ed 
Sullivan show, doesn’t it?” he said. 

Probes in Force. There was daylight 
action as well. Every day, Marine pa- 
trols accompanied by agile M-60 Tiger 
tanks probed at the enemy in force, 
measuring his strength, assessing his 
movements, identifying his units, try- 
ing to lure him into battle. But the Com- 
munist troops stayed in their foxholes. 
The bugles did not blow last week. 

He Chi Minh’s army has been trying 


uri 


Northward to put a crimp in the plans. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Waiting for the Bugles 


It was a time of waiting, watching 
and wondering along the DMZ. In their 
foxholes and fortified villages, from be- 
hind hedgerows and under the cover 
of banana plantations, the tough troops 
of three North Vietnamese divisions— 
the 324B, 325th and 610th—were dug 
in and waiting, listening for the bugle 
calls that would order them south. On 
the Rockpile and the Razorback and 
scores of other hilltops from the South 
China Sea to the Laotian border, seven 
battalions of U.S. Marines, backed by 
eight South Vietnamese army battal- 
ions, were dug in and watching, wonder- 
ing when the attack would come. 

The view at night was spectacular. 
From offshore, the 8-in. guns of the 
cruiser St. Paul flashed out barrages of 
shells up and down the enemy lines. 
U.S. warplanes, dropping parachute 
flares that hung in the sky like chan- 
deliers, swooped in on their targets 
with bombs and bright orange seas of 
napalm, From the far distance, across 


to mount the attack since July, when 
the 324B became the first northern 
division to infiltrate across the narrow 
Demilitarized Zone—and, thanks to 
quick Marine action, the first northern 
division to be driven back across the 
border of the DMZ. In the beginning, 
according to U.S. intelligence reports, 
the Communists planned an outright 
invasion of the border province of 
Quang Tri. But the aggressive probing 
of Operations Hastings and Prairie has 
apparently thrown Hanoi's timing off. In 
the past month, more and more Ma- 
rines have been shifted northward to 
the immediate area of the DMZ; last 
week, U.S. strength in the far north 
was beefed up by two additional Ma- 
rine battalions and two battalions of 
Army artillery. The commanding gen- 
erals of both Marine divisions in Viet 
Nam have moved their headquarters 
northward as well. 

The presence of massive allied forces 
may have forced Ho Chi Minh to 
change his whole objective. Marine 
commanders now believe the Reds plan 
to concentrate their attack on a single 








American unit, overwhelm it, and if 
possible, wipe it out. The strike would 
be launched just before next month's 
U.S. elections, in hopes of convincing 
American voters that the price of the 
war is too high to continue. Besides, 
the Communists are in desperate need 
of a military victory. They have not 
had one for more than a year. 

Khakis & Desert Boots. For the pres- 
ent, however, a victory of any kind 
seems beyond Hanoi's grasp. The Am*r- 
icans from their hilltop positions con- 
trol all the major corridors to the 
south. The North Vietnamese, says one 
high-ranking Marine officer, are “no 
better at running these damned hills 
than we are, and they don't know the 
country any better. Once they commit 
themselves en masse down one of these 
draws, we can bomb them and shell 
them night and day.” 

With action still sporadic, the Leath- 
ernecks found time last week to receive 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
who had flown to South Viet Nam for 
his eighth inspection trip since the war 
began heating up in 1962. As usual, 
McNamara spent the first two days in 
the briefing rooms of Saigon. Then, 
again as usual, he climbed into khakis 
and scuffed brown desert boots for a 
two-day whirl through American units 
stationed all over the country. He lis- 
tened to reports on Operation Irving 
from Air Cav officers in the central 
swamplands, watched A-4 Skyhawks 
being catapulted off the deck of the 
carrier Oriskany, paid brief visits to 
Danang, Cu Chi and the rapidly build- 
ing military port of Cam Ranh Bay. 
But the highlight of his trip was the 
3rd Marine Division’s forward com- 
mand post at Dong Ha, where he got 
an on-the-spot briefing of the northern 
battle lines. Included in the briefing: a 
helicopter flight over enemy positions 
in the DMZ. 

Encouraging Report. McNamara’s 
last previous trip to Viet Nam had been 
eleven months ago, when the American 
buildup was just getting under way and 
the military effort against the Commu- 
nists was stalled. This time he found 
much to be encouraged about. Noting 
that the Americans have now seized the 
initiative, he reported that “the pres- 
sure on the Viet Cong, measured in 
terms of the casualties they have suf- 
fered, the destruction of their units, 
the measurable effect on their morale, 
has been greater than we anticipated.” 


Cabinet Crisis 

While he was preoccupied with pre- 
parations for the Manila Conference 
and playing host to U.S. Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara, Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky last week found himself faced with a 
major Cabinet crisis. 

Its roots seemed all too petty for a 
nation at war. Ky, who was born near 
Hanoi and became one of the 800,000 
North Vietnamese —anti-Communists 
who emigrated to the south when the 
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nation was divided in 1954, has given 
uprooted northerners most of the top 
positions in his government. The birth- 
place of Cabinet ministers makes little 
difference to most Vietnamese, but the 
southerners in the regime resent the 
powers and patronage that the northern- 
ers enjoy. The feud came to a head in 
the Health Ministry, where Deputy 
Minister Nguyen Tan Loc, a native of 
the south’s Mekong River Delta, de- 
cided to right the balance. 

While his northern boss was out of 
town, Loc fired northern doctors from 
comfortable Saigon jobs, transferred 
them to clinics in the interior and gave 
their places to his southern friends. He 
did not get away with it. On the orders 
of National Police Commander General 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan, a northerner, Loc 
was arrested, and the battle was on. 
Infuriated at such highhanded treat- 
ment, the southern Cabinet ministers 
demanded that Ky fire his police chief. 
Ky refused, but attempted to mollify the 
southerners by accepting the resigna- 
tion of Health Minister Nguyen Ba Kha. 
In response, seven of the 26 members of 
Ky’s Cabinet resigned—including able 
Finance Minister Au Truong Thanh, 
who was in the middle of a govern- 
ment mission to Washington and had to 
cable his resignation. 

Ky moved quickly. With tears in his 
eyes, he made a passionate appeal to the 
dissenters not to destroy government 
unity on the eve of the Manila Confer- 
ence, got them to agree to pocket their 
resignations for the time being. But the 
crisis was merely postponed. The south- 
erners have put a price on their contin- 
ued collaboration with Ky: an end to 
“northern domination,” and the dismis- 
sal of General Loan, whose tough tac- 
tics, they insist, give the regime “the 
image of a police state.” 


LAOS 
Kong Le & the Dragon 


Prince Souvanna Phouma, the neu- 
tralist Premier of Laos, is a sophisti- 
cated fellow who was educated in Paris. 
He was in the U.S. last week to advise 
President Johnson on Asian policy and 
to discuss with Dean Rusk the prob- 
lems of his own divided kingdom. Not 
once, however, did he mention the 
problem that matters most, because 
Washington, with all its marbled wis- 
dom, just would not have understood. 
A dragon threatens to defeat him in 
the January elections. 

Stolen Eggs. The dragon, who lives 
in the Mekong River in front of the 
Lan Xang Hotel in Vientiane, is a pow- 
erful force to the spirit-worshiping Lao- 
tians. He is also angry. His daughter laid 
three eggs this summer; they were stolen, 
and the dragon wants them back. 

The eggs are under guard in the 
headquarters of General Kong Le, com- 
mander of Souvanna Phouma’s neutral- 
ist army. Kong Le got them from a 
peasant, who dug them up near the 
neutralist base two months ago. True 


enough, they did not really look like a 
dragon’s eggs. They were hard-shelled 
and white, instead of being soft-shelled 
and mottled, as dragons’ eggs in Laos 
usually are. But there was no mistaking 
them for the real thing: no sooner had 
the peasant taken them home than he fell 
into a delirium and was visited by the 
dragon, who told him that unless he put 
them back, “I will flood Vientiane to a 
depth of six feet.” And, added the drag- 
on, “The people of Vientiane must atone 
themselves to me, and it is your General 
Kong Le who must lead the rites.” 

The peasant fled in terror to Kong Le, 
who sent Souvanna Phouma a telegram 
warning of impending disaster. Souvan- 
na, who does not believe in dragons, 
shrugged it away. Even when the Me- 





KONG LE 
Beware of the cricket. 


kong River started to rise, he attributed 
it simply to the annual monsoon rains. 
But the river kept on rising, to a 40-year 
high, which put the lower sections of the 
city deep under swirling brown water. 
Suddenly, Parisian education or no, the 
prince changed his mind: he could be 
blamed for the disaster unless he fol- 
lowed the dragon's instructions. He 
called on Kong Le to perform mass 
atonement ceremonies. 

Fiery Tongues. But the right-wing 
generals who are Souvanna Phouma’s 
principal election opponents had no in- 
tention of letting him off the hook. No 
sooner had he called for Kong Le than 
they sent the neutralist commander a tel- 
egram warning him to stay out of Vien- 
tiane or face “our cricket,” which “is 
even more powerful than your dragon.” 

The river eventually went down with- 
out the benefit of atonement cere- 
monies, but Kong Le was so infuriated 
at the right-wing generals’ interference 
that he refused to return the eggs. As 
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a result, all of Laos was at the mercy 
of an infuriated dragon. As far as Sou- 
vanna Phouma is concerned, the prin- 
cipal disaster may come at the polls. 
The Laotian electorate never pays much 
attention to fiery-tongued orators, but 
dragons are something else again. 


RUSSIA 
The Mystery Guests 


What was up in the Kremlin? Into 
Moscow last week flew Hungary’s Par- 
ty Secretary Janos Kadar and Premier 
Gyula Kallai. Poland's Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka and Jozef Cyrankiewicz, already 
in town, suddenly decided to prolong 
their visit, and Czech President Antonin 
Novotny was due to arrive early this 
week. The presence of so many Red 
leaders set off a flurry of speculation. 
Had they been called to prepare the 
groundwork for expulsion of Red Chi- 
na from the international Communist 
movement? Was it some sort of a sum- 
mit session on East-West relations or 
nuclear arms control? Or had they been 
invited to witness the launching of a 
giant Russian spacecraft with five to 
nine cosmonauts aboard? That was the 
hottest rumor buzzing through Moscow. 


FRANCE 


To Paris on Business 

In the warming atmosphere that has 
drawn Eastern and Western Europe 
closer, one frigid holdout has been Bul- 
garia. Now, the tiny Balkan nation is 
also thawing a bit. Last week Todor 
Zhivkov, 55, Premier of Bulgaria and 
the brisk, burly first secretary of its 
Communist Party, made his first official 
trip to Western Europe, spending three 
days on the French Riviera and three 
more in Paris with President Charles 
de Gaulle. 

Zhivkov obviously means business. 
To bring in foreign currency, his gov- 
ernment has relaxed visa requirements, 
and Western tourists are flocking in. 
In the capital of Sofia, where the popu- 
lation has almost tripled (to 800,000) 
since 1940, new Western-style apart- 
ment buildings are sprouting, and West- 
ern cigarettes and liquor are becoming 
plentiful. Three weeks ago, Bulgaria 
even staged an international trade fair, 
buying more than $45 million worth of 
Western wares. 

Much of- that business went to 
France, which has become one of Bul- 
garia’s biggest trade partners in the 
West. French companies also plan tc 
build a synthetic fiber plant, a cosmetic 
factory, and an auto-tire factory ir 
Bulgaria; and last month Renault signec 
a $50 million deal for an auto plan 
100 miles east of Sofia. Last April 
after Bulgaria and France signed a new 
agreement that will triple trade betweer 
the two countries, French Foreign Min 
ister Maurice Couve de Murville visit 
ed Sofia and invited Zhivkov to vis 
France. Zhivkov was happy to oblige. 

On the Riviera he went shoppin; 
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The Super 
Star: 


We put one together to show you how we made our Scotch. 


This being the season of bumps, bruises, and Boola-Boola, 
we've put together a perfect football star to show you how we 
made a near-perfect Scotch. What we combined in 100 Pipers 
is the greatest all-star lineup ever to come out of Scotland: 
Macallan, Keith, and Glenlivet, considered the world’s finest 
key Scotches, and a handful of other fine whiskies. It took over 


20 years and 530 combinations to get a blend that satisfied us. 
We think the taste will satisfy you. And after all that work, we 
hope you'll at least give 100 Pipers the old college try. 
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in Saint-Paul-de-Vence’s steep, stony 
streets, tried his hand at lawn bowling, 
and—like Yves Montand and Simone 
Signoret—wined and dined at the Co- 
lombe d’Or. Then it was on to Paris for 
a round of wreath-layings, ceremonials, 
and the more important business of 
lunching and chatting with De Gaulle, 
who knew just how to warm the heart 
of his Eastern neighbor. 
“Our period of history,” De Gaulle 
said, “is that of a world in movement, 
| of a world which disapproves of and 
is alarmed by the conflict and the es- 
calation conducted in Southeast Asia 
by foreign intervention, of a world 
which has no future except in peace.” 
As its piéce de résistance, De Gaulle’s 
government signed two more agrec- 
ments covering an exchange of students 
and teachers, of ballet, concert and 
other cultural groups, and technical 
study teams that will explore, among 
other things, the peaceful uses of nu- 
clear energy. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Establishing an Alternative 

In 1951, after six years of stringent 
economic controls under the Labor gov- 
ernment of Clement Attlee, the Con- 
servatives swept into power on a variant 
of an Old Testament exhortation: “Set 
the people free.” Last week, as the Con- 
servative Party met for its 84th annual 
convention in the seaside resort of 
{ Blackpool, the o!d slogan echoed again. 

It was as timely as miniskirts. Even 
as the Tories were meeting, the Labor 
government of Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson announced the first two edicts 
under the new mandatory wage-price 
law, which places Britain under the se- 
verest economic controls in its peace- 
time history. 

In one decree, Economics Minister 
Michael Stewart ordered a large electri- 
cal-appliance maker not to pay 200 
employees a 5% wage increase that had 
been negotiated before the freeze went 
into effect. In the other, he ordered Lon- 
don newspaper publishers to cease pay- 
ing a two shilling (28¢) per-week cost- 
of-living bonus to 25,000 printers and 
production workers. Since installments 
of the bonus had already been paid, 
deductions from future paychecks would 
be necessary in order to keep the wage 
standstill completely intact. The news- 
paper union was outraged. Said a 
spokesman: “The government sows the 
wind and will reap a whirlwind in 
due time.” 

The Tories certainly hoped so. “This 
is a great opportunity for us,” said Con- 
servative Leader Ted Heath to 4,000 
cheering delegates at Blackpool. “The 
Tory Party has always been the party 
which enables people to live fruitfully 
in freedom.” Other Tories rose to under- 
score Heath’s claim, pledging to abolish 
the controls that the Laborites are im- 
posing. They promised, for example, to 
denationalize the steel industry if the 
Labor government makes good its 
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pledge to renationalize it. Similarly, the 
Tories vowed to repeal Wilson’s Selec- 
tive Employment Tax and rescind recent 
tax hikes. When and if the whirlwind 
does start blowing against the Labor 
government, Ted Heath and his party 
intend to take full advantage of it. 


_.. And All That 


Harold, 14th October, 1066-1966. The 

MOST dis*strous Name in British 

History. ANGLO-SAXONS AWAKE! 

—Notice in the personal column 

of the London Times 
It was exactly 900 years ago last 
week that Harold, last of the Saxon 
kings, became the most disastrous name 
in British history. On Oct. 14, 1066, in 
a green field seven miles northwest of 
the coastal town of Hastings, his 6,000- 
man army was cut down by the Norman 
invaders of William the Conqueror. 
Harold was slaughtered, and the lan- 


A 
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remotest connection with either Harold 
or William beckoned tourists with such 
quaint attractions as Conquest puppet 
shows, town-crier contests and dancing 
on English Channel piers. 

Leading the pack, of course, was 
Hastings—which, as its local newspaper 
proudly pointed out, “is better known 
internationally than almost any other 
town.” To give the anniversary its de- 
served importance (and attract 250,000 
extra tourists to boot), the Hastings 
Town Council spent $16,800 building a 
triple-domed exhibition hall called the 
Triodome. Principal exhibit of the Trio- 
dome was supposed to be the great 
Bayeux Tapestry, ordered up by the 
conquering Normans shortly after the 
battle. But the tapestry is the property 
of the town of Bayeux in Normandy, 
which refused to give it up, and so 
Hastings had to produce its own, It came 
through beautifully. Now hanging in the 





GUINNESS AD CELEBRATING 900th ANNIVERSARY 
Who conquered William? asked the admen. No one, but acne. 


guage, civilization and blood of English- 
men were changed forever. Englishmen 
have been celebrating the anniversary 
all year—in the traditional manner of 
today’s Britain. 

“Battle of Hastings 1066—Bottle of 
Guinness 1966,” frothed a thousand 
billboards. “Whoosh! It’s another big 
breakaway conquest,” proclaimed the 
makers of Bri Nylon clothing in ads 
picturing mounted Bri Nyloned models 
setting forth against the Saxons; anoth- 
er version of the battle showed the 
Norman warriors armed with Desoutter 
Power Tools. Heinz offered its soup 
buyers a chance to enter an archery 
contest in which the first 1,066 win- 
ners would be rewarded with Kenwood 
Chef food mixers and Arrow shirts. 
And, in ads boosting its Neo-Medrone 
Acne Lotion, the Upjohn pharmaceuti- 
cal company captioned a drawing 
of William on horseback as follows: 
“Who conquered William the Conquer- 
or? No one. But he still worried 
a lot. About his acne. It was unconquer- 
able too.” 

Town Cries. The admen did not have 
the occasion entirely to themselves. Ev- 
ery English town that could claim the 


Triodome is a tapestry 243 feet long, 
which portrays the past nine centuries 
of English history in 81 scenes covering 
27 panels. “It is twelve feet longer than 
the Bayeux Tapestry,” boasts a leading 
local booster, “and in much brighter 
colors.” 

Motivated Jousters. The memorial 
services came to their panting climax 
last week when 500 costumed univer- 
sity students, assisted by “cavalrymen” 
recruits from local riding schools, ap- 
peared before thousands of tourists on 
the hallowed field near Hastings to re- 
fight the battle, in abbreviated form. 
Although the anniversary fell on Fri- 
day, the replay was held on Saturday, 
so that more tourists could attend (ad- 
mission: 35¢). : 

After the battle, spectators were In- 
vited to remain in their seats for what 
the program called “an authentic me- 
dieval jousting tournament.” There were 
twelve contestants in the tournament. 
Clad in authentic armor and wielding 
long wooden lances, they put on the 
sort of impressive performance achieved 
only by highly motivated young men. 
The winner's prize was a date with Miss 
World of 1966. And all that. 
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There was a time not too long ago 
when Pablo Picasso, 84, was known 
as something of a terror with women. 
Now he sounds somewhat terrified him- 
self. In the past, he told an old photog- 
rapher friend in an interview for Paris’ 
Figaro Littéraire, “the model was nude, 
without defense. We could paint her, 
draw her or do anything else with her. 
But today there exists a new race of 
women, and you don’t know what to 
make of them.” With that, Pablo point- 
ed to a magazine photograph of a bat- 
talion of Israeli women soldiers march- 
ing with rifles. “What do you do with 
such Amazons?” he said. “Fantastic! 
Terrifying! Man is completely at a loss.” 

Now that she can speak clearly and 
unhaltingly again and walk almost with- 
out a limp, Actress Patricia Neal, 40, 
suggested in London that she may soon 
go back to work, in a British television 
play, for the first time since she suffered 
the three massive strokes that nearly 
killed her 21 months ago. 

The morning after the premiére party 
in Manhattan, the New York Daily 
News front-paged a foto, as they call it, 
of “Anne Ford, with her husband Gian- 
carlo Uzielli.”” That must have come as 
a surprise to the Wall Street brokerage 
house where he works, after he’d been 
telling everybody he was in the hospital 
with a slipped disc. The thing is, he was. 
With Gianni bedridden, Anne, 23, now 
six months pregnant, dressed up in a 
silver and white minitent and trooped 
off to the benefit premiére of Hawaii, 
organized by her mother. Anne’s escort: 
TV Producer Michael Santangelo, a 
friend of Gianni’s who looks enough 
like him to fool any photographer. 





ANNE UZIELLI & SANTANGELO 
Fooled by the foto. 


No sooner had the World Series 
cheering faded than the Baltimore Ori- 
oles’ Frank Robinson, 31, set off to 
make some noises of his own. In Man- 
hattan with his wife Barbara to pick up 
the Corvette Sting Ray that Sport mag- 
azine gave him for being the Series’ 
standout, Frank began exercising his 
vocal cords for the winter's after-dinner 
speaking circuit, which will keep him 
busy describing how he won batting’s 
Triple Crown and then went on to 
wreck the Los Angeles Dodgers with 
two more homers in the Series. Frank, 
who stands to collect about $35,000 in 
speaking fees, will have some remarks 
for the Orioles as well. Last season they 
paid him $62,500, but when a reporter 
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BARBARA & FRANK ROBINSON 
Noise on the circuit. 


asked Frank if he would be embarrassed 
to ask for a $100,000 salary next year, 
he grinned: “Embarrassed? That's 
where we'll start.” 

Midst laurels stood: former President 
Harry Truman, 82, honored with the 
George C. Marshall Medal of the Asso- 
ciation of the United States Army for 
“selfless service to the United States” 
and, among other things, implementa- 
tion of the Marshall Plan; Polaroid 
Corp. President Edwin H. Land, 57, 
named to receive the Case Institute of 
Technology's $5,000 Michelson Award; 
Lyndon Johnson, named to receive the 
first Margaret Sanger Award in World 
Leadership of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation for “contributions to world 
understanding of population planning.” 

The Sarah Lawrence girl is turning 
into a wonderful rug merchant. After 
she married Sikkim’s King Palden 
Thondup Namgyal, the former Hope 
Cooke winced at the garish mats that 
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QUEEN HOPE & PALDEN THONDUP 
Dragons in vegetables. 


some of the Sikkimese weavers were 
making with aniline dyes, decided that 
they must go back to traditional vege- 
table dyes to give their ancient dragon 
patterns a softer tint. The King had 
helped to establish a handicrafts train- 
ing center in his tiny Himalayan king- 
dom, and flew to New York with his 
queen in time to watch the first ship- 
ment of rugs go on sale (prices: up to 
$500). But Sikkim’s weavers are still 
constantly taking time off for festivals 
and dancing, explained Hope. “That is 
one of our production problems.” 

After 50 years as a priest—27 of 
them as Archbishop of New York— 
New York's Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
77, might have welcomed a rest. So 
when Pope Paul VI suggested that 
bishops over age 75 retire to allow 
younger men to take over their respon- 


sibilities, Cardinal Spellman “humbly 
and willingly” offered his resignation. 
Although the cardinal has already 


turned over many duties to his six auxil- 
iary bishops, the Pope asked him to 
carry on. “I accept this decision,” said 
the cardinal, “as God's will for me.” 

“I just love big families,” Ethel Ken- 
nedy, 38, is fond of saying. That is 
fortunate. She and Bobby are expecting 
their tenth child in the spring. 

Another nun at Belgium's Ficher- 
mont Convent once said of Sister Luc- 
Gabrielle: “She’s well adapted to the 
Dominican life.” So it seemed as she 
puttered around the convent farm, ig- 
noring the outside world, where her 
Singing Nun album (originally recorded 
as a souvenir for girls who came on 
retreats) competed with the platters of 
Bobby Darin and Paul Anka. But at 
some point she decided that her voca- 
tion may be secular after all. The con- 
vent announced that she has left to live 
outside Brussels, where, now 38, she 
will resume her former name of Janine 
Deckers and pursue a musical career. 
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Coupon for directors and board members. As a 
responsible member of the Board you of course know that 
you are accountable for the Board’s actions. But do you 
know that you may also be held individually liable? 
Now you can get coverage for all your directorships 
_ in one policy. 
Maybe you need the coupon? 


TO THE ST. PAUL INSURANCE COMPANIES 





bi I'm interested in your new Director's 
Liability Policy. I understand that this 
unique policy insures me as an individual 
(except for the company in which I am an 
officer). Since you are the only insur- 
ance company writing this new policy, I 
guess I'll have to talk to your man .* 


MY_NAME 1S: 





ADORESS 





city . STATE zip 





PHONE 





THE ST. PAUL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


BS GB BS Bhs 
SES EB 
Serving you around the world... around the clock 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company i} 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 3 


Rather call than mail? 
Clip this as a 
reminder, and see the 
yellow pages for our 
agents and brokers 


Western Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 
An Aggressive Atheist Rebuffed 


Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof. . . 

—First Amendment 

Despite its willingness to seal just 
about every crack in the wall separating 
church and state in the U.S., the Su- 
preme Court has never specifically tack- 
led what some lawyers consider a seri- 
ous fissure—the fact that all 50 states 
permit tax exemption for any house of 
worship or parsonage or place of re- 
ligious teaching. Since 1956, the court 
has rejected three cases which argued 
that such exemption violates the First 
Amendment's establishment clause. Last 
week the court did it again; this time 
it was the case of Atheist Madalyn Mur- 
ray O’Hair, who claims that church ex- 
emption hikes taxes for other property 
owners and amounts to taxation in sup- 
port of religion. 

The court thus left standing a signifi- 
cant decision by the Maryland Court of 
Appeals, which had ruled against Athe- 
ist O'Hair—while readily conceding her 
basic point. Not only do such exemp- 
tions raise everyone else's taxes, agreed 
the Maryland court, but they also give 
religious organizations the equivalent of 
indirect government grants. Even so, 
the court insisted, such “grants” do not 
violate the establishment clause because 
their prime purpose is secular rather 
than sectarian. While religious organiza- 
tions get a tax break, the general public 
gets an even bigger break through such 
church activities as aid to the poor and 
aged, day nurseries, care of the sick, 
and efforts to eliminate racial inequali- 
ties. Said the Maryland decision: “The 
performance of these functions by pri- 
vate agencies saves the state the expense 
of providing the same services.” 

Maryland makes equal exemptions 
for many other kinds of charitable or- 
ganizations that perform similar serv- 
ices. If religious groups were forced 
to give up tax exemptions, “serious 
questions of unconstitutional discrimi- 
nation might arise.” Indeed, taxing 
churches might well violate the First 
Amendment's “free exercise” clause. By 
contrast, suggested the Maryland court, 
not taxing churches may strengthen re- 
ligious freedom. 


APPEALS 


The Card Is Not for Burning 

After brief debate one hot August 
afternoon last year, the House voted 
393 to | for a bill making it a federal 
felony to knowingly destroy or mutilate 
a draft card. HR 10306, which the Sen- 
ate passed by a voice vote, was aimed at 
what its proponents described as “beat- 
niks and so-called ‘campus cults,’ ” 


meaning anyone who burns his draft 
card to protest U.S. policy in Viet Nam. 





Penalty: five years’ imprisonment or a 
$10,000 fine or both. 

After publicly burning his card as a 
“symbolic protest” in Manhattan last 
fall, Catholic Pacifist David R. Miller, 
23, became the first person to be con- 
victed under the new law. By his own 
choice, Miller was tried without a jury, 
and he argued that the law denied his 
First Amendment rights of free speech 
and protest. U.S. District Judge Harold 
Tyler Jr. was not impressed; he gave 
Miller a three-year sentence, suspending 
it on condition that he carry a new card 
and obey all lawful draft board orders. 
Last week the U.S. Court of Appeals 


BILL SAURO 


MILLER IN THE ACT 
Merely reinforcing the obligation. 


upheld Tyler’s decision, thus endorsing 
the new law as constitutional. 

Congress's power to punish utterances 
that obstruct military recruiting or war 
activities was upheld in Schenck v. U.S. 
(1919), when the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the World War I Espionage Acts. 
In Schenck, however, Justice Holmes 
also declared that such utterances can 
be punished only if they create a “clear 
and present danger that they will bring 
about the substantive evils that Congress 
has a right to prevent. It is a question of 
proximity and degree.” Miller and his 
lawyers insist that burning a draft card 
endangers no one except the burner. 
They point out that all the information 
on the card—and much more—is also 
on file with the draft board. Besides, the 
new law is redundant: even before it 
was passed, another law made it a crime 
to be in “willful non-possession” of a 
draft card. In short, say Miller and oth- 
er critics, the anti-burning law actually 
punishes non-dangerous “speech.” 

Speaking for the U.S. appellate court, 
Judge Wilfred Feinberg flatly rebuffed 
Miller's claim that the First Amend- 
ment protects card-burning as “symbol- 





ic speech.” Miller and “those who agree 
with him,” said the court, “remain free, 
as indeed they should be, to criticize na- 
tional policy as they desire by the writ- 
ten or spoken word; they are simply not 
free to destroy selective-service certifi- 
cates.” In short, as the court sees it, the 
law does not curb speech; it merely “re- 
inforces an obligation which has been 
imposed on registrants for many years.” 
Still unconvinced, Miller says he will ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. 


TORTS 


The Case of the Injured Wife 

One June night in 1964, Albert Clark 
of Lancaster, N.H., was driving his wife 
to a bowling alley in Littleton, N.H. 
Although the towns are only 15 miles 
apart, the best road between them 
swings into Vermont, where Clark had 
an accident in which his wife was in- 
jured. Which law governed—that of 
Vermont or New Hampshire? 

The question arose because Mrs. 
Clark was forced to sue Mr. Clark in 
order to stake her $50,000 claim 
against his insurance company. It was 
a suit the company confidently expected 
to win. Even though Mrs. Clark had to 
file her suit in her home state of New 
Hampshire, the company well knew 
that in choice-of-law conflicts, New 
Hampshire courts had long followed 
the law of “the place where the injury 
occurred.” And Vermont is one of the 
28 states with a “guest statute,” holding 
that a “host” driver is liable to his 
“guest” passengers only if their injuries 
are caused by his “gross and willful 
negligence.” In New Hampshire, which 
has no guest statute, a guest may re- 
cover if his injuries are caused by his 
host’s simple “lack of ordinary care 
under the circumstances.” 

Spirit of the Times. Anxious to sue 
under New Hampshire law, Mrs. Clark’s 
lawyer requested a pretrial look at the 
“place of injury” doctrine. As a result, 
New Hampshire's approach to choice 
of law has been drastically revised. 
From now on, said State Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Frank R. Kenison, New 
Hampshire will defer to whichever state 
offers “the sounder rule of law.” 

In Mrs. Clark’s case, said Kenison, 
“our rule is preferable to that of Ver- 
mont. The automobile guest statutes 
were enacted in about half the states, 
in the 1920s and early 1930s, as a result 
of vigorous pressures by skillful pro- 
ponents,” meaning insurance companies. 
Though still on the books, guest statutes 
“contradict the spirit of the times.” In 
Clark v. Clark, at least, New Hamp- 
shire holds that a driver's liability to 
his passengers shall be “determined by 
the local law of their common domicile, 
if at least this is the state from which 
they departed on their trip and that to 
which they intended to return.” Which 
means that Mrs. Clark may now sue 
Mr. Clark under New Hampshire law. 
And to win, she need not prove that he 
was reckless, only that he was careless. 
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Try it 
for ke cks 













Want excitement? Then put on this AMF- NaTSYN provides the resilience neede lems, be ‘s made in the U.S.A. No 
Voit gear—and dive for flipper re w for natural rubber ship- 
the underwater world in masks and and thr tear me on) the Far East. Kick 
fins made with Nat vw polyisoprene re tant. Ar plifie the natural rubber haoit— use NATSYN 
rubber. A new synthetic that successfully product Good e ata Center, Dept. 
replaces natural rubber. NATSYN ) fies delivery prob V-83, Box 9115, Akron, Ohio 44305. 
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Now with Automatic Color Controls 

New RCA Victor Mark | Color TV for 1967 is almost as simple to tune as a push-button radio. 
Just turn it on—and electronic controls take over immediately. RCA Victor Automatic 
Frequency Control tunes precisely and locks the signal in place—automatically. And 

RCA Victor Automatic Chroma Control keeps the color level constant even when you 

change from channel to channel—automatically. All you have to dois adjust the color tint... 





you'll think you are there! 


Shop early for wider selection. All models may not be available at every dealer. Shown above, The Cherbourg. 


sit back ...and enjoy yourself. What else? A new remote control for all VHF 

and UHF channels (an RCA Victor exclusive!) And an ultra-reliable solid 

integrated circuit in the sound system. It’s one more reason why RCA Victor is 

the most dependable Color TV you can buy. Sound goc ? It looks even better. 

See for yourself at your nearby RCA Victor Dealer’s on—it’s the most _ 
colorful place in town. y=) RCA Victor—the Color TV pioneer. The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 





Free. 


Bien sur. Nobody gives away dinner for twenty at the 
world-famous Tour d'Argent in Paris. Plus transportation 
and a week's accommodations in the City of Light. What's 
the catch? 

No catch. Here's the offer. 

Most medium-sized companies have a duplicating vol- 
ume of around 200,000 copies a month 

Use the Bruning-Multigraph Method of duplicating. But 
pay us the cost of using our main competitor's “2400.” The 
Bruning-Multigraph Method will not only do the job faster 
and better, but in one year may save you $23,000—enough 
to give you the cost difference in that dream visit to Paris 

Of course, if you prefer to pay the actual costs of the 
Bruning-Multigraph Method, you can keep the $23,000. 


Bruning and Multigraph are U.S. Reg. Trademarks of AM. Corp. 





This cost comparison is based on operations made 
under identical conditions for both methods at the time this 
advertisement was released for publication. It includes all 
costs: equipment depreciation, supplies, labor, overhead 
He'll be glad to 


. and tell you 


Call your Bruning or Multigraph man 
demonstrate the Bruning-Multigraph Method . 
what the savings are for your company 

You'll find him under Bruning or Addressograph Multi- 
graph in the telephone directories of 222 major cities. Or 
write either Dept. X, Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60058, or Dept. A 
1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44117. 


Bruning € Multigraph 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


THE STAGE 


Voices of Protest 

Inevitably, the war in Viet Nam has 
turned playwrights into polemicists. 
Last week three different antiwar plays 
attacked the problem—often with high 
emotion, sometimes with low taste. 
> In London, Peter Brook’s Royal 
Shakespeare Company opened at the 
Aldwych Theatre with a jazzy, quasi- 
musical mélange of mixed authorship 
called US. The title stands for U.S., 
as well as us, meaning the British; but 
the show plays more like Marat/Sade 
Goes to Viet Nam, In a series of un- 
related psychedelic scenes, it portrays 
America’s role in the war as hypo- 
critical at best, barbarian at worst. 

Shockers abound. A_ butterfly is 
burned alive, and a Buddhist monk 
pantomimes immolation. An American 
G.1., in the form of an enormous skele- 
tal death god, hangs in front of the 
proscenium with blackened doll babies 
in its eye sockets, a Superman shield 
on its chest, barbed-wire guts and a 
six-foot bomb in place of genitalia. An 
American colonel is satirized as being 
“anti-Communist, anti-queer, —_anti- 
drink, anti-cigarettes.” At the end of 
the first act, the entire cast appears 
onstage wearing paper bags over their 
heads. Whimpering, they stumble over 
the footlights and into the auditorium, 
pressing members of the audience to 
lead them out through the doors. The 
high point of the evening is a song 
called Zapping the Cong: 

I'm really rocking the Delta 

From coast to coast. 

Got ’em crawling for shelter, 

Got'em burning like toast. 

And the President told me 

That it wouldn't take long, 

But I know I'm in heaven 

When I'm zapping the Cong. 





1 had a dream about going 

With Ho Chi Minh, 

But I'll only be crowing 

When I'm zapping Pekin. 

Zap ...Zap... Zapping the Cong. 
Zap... Zap... Zapping the Cong. 

Director Brook explains that he is 
not taking sides on the morality of the 
war. His concern, he for the 
Englishmen whose life is ipso facto af- 
fected by U.S. foreign policy. “Here you 
have the basic conflict that is at the 
root of all drama. The Englishman is 
concerned about Viet Nam—and that is 
a lie, because he isn’t. And he’s not con- 
cerned about Viet Nam—and that is a 
lie. because he is.” How the Englishmen 
felt about US, however, was not quite 
so ambiguous. The first-night audience 
responded with a smattering of applause 
and departed, bewildered as the paper- 
bagged actors. 
>In New York, Macbird, a ham- 
handed attack on Lyndon Johnson that 


says, is 
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DOUGLAS H. JEFFERY 


PLAYING “US” IN LONDON WITH G.I. EFFIGY IN BACKGROUND 
Even the audience was in the bag. 


makes no sense, flashes no wit, and 
deserves no mercy, was beginning ne- 
gotiations for rental of an off-Broadway 
theater in which it plans to open in 
November. It presents the President 
and Lady Bird as latter-day Macbeths, 
murdering anyone who gets in their 
way, opposing “the Wayne of Morse,” 
and chattering in very blank verse. 
Heaved together by a 25-year-old 
former Berkeley student named Bar- 
bara Garson, the play and its message 
are exemplified in Macbeth’s lines to 
his chief of war, Lord MacNamara: 

What crap is this, “We're trying to 

subdue"? 

Since when do 

challenge 

To all the world’s security and peace? 

Rip out those Reds! Destroy them 

root and branch! 

Not surprisingly, MacBird and_ his 
lady engineer the assassination of a 
leader named John. Don’t look for the 
Kennedys on opening night, if there 
is one. 
> In New Haven, Yale Drama School 
Dean Robert Brustein, turned the Uni- 
versity Theater over to Viet Rock, a 
“presentation,” by 34-year-old Seattle- 
born Playwright Megan Terry. Impro- 
visation—which is to say absence ol 
craft—is the technique of the evening, as 
seven G.I, recruits are followed from 
birth to induction center to a saloon in 
Saigon where they find that war is hell 
and that the military tend to turn civil- 
ians into soldiers. “Viet Nam may be the 
second in a series of contained wars 
in which our best young men go and 
get ground into the dirt,” explains Play- 
wright Terry. “I am trying to express 
my feelings about how we are all real- 
ly related and how we must begin to 
feel responsible for one another. I 
want my audience to feel rather than 
think.” 

The Yale Daily News gave Megan 


we permit an open 


Terry full marks for her humanistic 
impulses but argued that she had suc- 
ceeded only too well. “The revue nibbles 
at both sides,” wrote Undergraduate 
Robert Benard, “deploring well-nigh ev- 
erything but offering no discernible 
point of view, and, most important, no 
implied alternatives. What she has done, 
really, is to anthologize several cliché 
comments on the war.” 


COMEDIANS 
Hot Potato 


Joan Rivers claims that she is now 
only a thin blonde disaster area, where 
once she was a fat blonde disaster area. 
In high school, she says, “I got. to be 
chairman of the decorating committee 
for the prom. We decided to hold it 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in the 
Grand Ballroom. | made it look just 
like a gymnasium. Then what happens? 
I was the only girl not asked to the 
prom. My father is a very sensitive, 
perceptive person, so he said, ‘Look, 
Lump, we'll get your cousin to take 
you.’ My cousin! Think of the humilia- 
tion! And my cousin, she didn’t want 
to take me either.” 

This is the flavor of the pan-Freud 
potatoes that Comedienne Rivers was 
dispensing last week at the Manhattan 
nightclub Downstairs at the Upstairs. 
She is very funny potatoes indeed, and 
she delivers with plenty of peeling. She 
tells about the time she was playing 
Omaha. “I was staying in a hotel where 
there was a bake-off contest. All the 
women drove up in their tractors. Bert 
Parks was there. He sang the bake-off 
song. The judges consisted of Kate 
Smith.” Or the time in England that she 
saw the Queen Mother. “She’s so cute. 
I saw her walking in front of Clarence 
House in her miniskirt. She’s looking, 
you know. After all, she’s a widow, the 
kids are married now. They've all 
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| moved away. Meg, not far enough. 
Well, it’s the old story: kings she wants 
don’t want her. A king her age wants 
a younger queen. I told her to go to 
Miami. I said, “Wear your crown, go 
sit on the beach, and believe me, you'll 
meet.’ ” 

Glue Poisoning. In format, Joan Riv- 
| ers owes much to the likes of Shelley 
Berman and Woody Allen, but her style 
and material, to say nothing of her 
femininity, make her something special. 
Snapping out her lines, bobbing and 
weaving around the stage like a pug in 
the last throes of brain damage, she is 
an unindexed handbook on how to be 
neurotic about practically everything. 

Take wigs. The ordinary woman puts 
a wig on her head and that’s that. Joan’s 
wig gets run over by a car—and then 
the driver gives her $10 and his sym- 
| pathy for having killed her dog. Or air- 


ALFRED STATLER 


“For more 

martini pleasure— 
call the martini 
by its first name: 


BEEFEATER. 


First name for the martini | 





FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND, NY * 94 PROOF « TRIPLE DISTILLED + 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Need special service? 
Let Hilton worry about it. 


JOAN RIVERS 
Plenty of peel. 


planes. “There's this guy standing next 
to me, and he’s saying such things as 
‘If God wanted man to fly, he'd have 
given him wings.’ And it’s our pilot.” 
Or trading stamps. It seems a girl friend 
saved 1,345 books of stamps toward an 
African safari. When she licked the last 
one, she got sick and died of glue poi- 
soning. Or sex. “My husband is English, 
you see. He’s terribly conservative. He 
wears pajamas with a vest. I give him 
a hug and a kiss and he says, “Not here, 
not here.’ Yesterday I started to give 
him a hug and a kiss and he said, ‘Not 
here, not here,’ and I started to cry be- 
cause we were in bed.” 

"Get Her Off." Daughter of a Larch- 
mont, N.Y., doctor (“He calls himself 
an internist, which is really a G.P., but 
he charges a little more’), Joan made 
her debut in 1960 in a Boston nightclub. 








If it takes a 3-minute egg to get your day off to a roaring start. If you 
think a freshly pressed suit might make a better impression at your next 
appointment. Or if you just want something. Please ask. Requests granted, 
Sir. And cheerfully. 

For reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) or She was billed as “Pepper January, 


Sey Sn Oe Statler Hilton HILTON HOTELS | rose Spice.” She was fired the 


She kept trying. In Connecticut, she 
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The Pussycat. 


King of the jungle. 


Towin in here, you need more than 
brute strength. More than size. 

You need a Pussycat. 

You see, when it comes to jungle 
fighting, the Pussycat four Karmann 
Ghia) happens to offer the best of 
two worlds. 

It maneuvers in and out of traffic 
like a sports car. And does every- 
thing else like a Volkswagen. 

It saves like a Volkswagen. (Aver- 


aging 28 mpg, for instance.) 

Parks like a Volkswagen. IIt's only 
3 inches longer.) 

And gets fixed like a Volkswagen. 
(Quick. And at VW prices.) 

About the only other thing it doesn’t 
do like a VW is look like a VW. 

Nobody likes an ugly king. 


The Volkswagen 
KARMANN GHIA @® 








“TAR"* 9 MG... PER CIGARETTE 
NICOTINE 0.6 MG... PER CIGARETTE 


NO HEALTH CLAIM IS INTENDED OR 
IMPLIED BY THIS LISTING. 


Smoke com snts commonly but 


inaccurat alled ‘tar.’ 


The numbers are back on 
the Carlton pack. 


If you’re interested 

in the amount of tar and 
nicotine in the smoke of 
your cigarette, try Carlton. 
The numbers are back on 
the Carlton pack. 








Carlton ... the light one. A blend of proud, flavorful 
tobaccos that taste especially light. 


Product of Uke Mnavicon Jebacer Company ©A.T.co. 



























had to follow a Hungarian violinist who 
made everyone cry; one night in the 
Catskills, her routine was interrupted 
by round-by-round reports on the Pat- 
terson-Johansson fight; in Quebec, she 
was foil to Kudabux, the Man with the 
X-Ray Eyes; in Bridgeport, Conn., the 
manager blared over the loudspeaker: 
| “Get her off.” 

Then, late in 1964, Manager Roy 
Silver took Joan in tow. “He cut out 
every piece of esoterica,” she recalls, 
| “a lot of the homosexual references, a 

lot of the ethnic references. For 54 
years, I had been telling jokes about my 

Kafkaesque past. I didn’t make a dime, 
so now I'm looking for universals.” 

New Material. One universal was a 
shot on the Johnny Carson show in 

February 1965. From that point on, 
Joan says, “the board was lighting up 
again.” She has since played nearly ev- 
ery TV variety show, made her first 
movie (a small serious role in Frank 
Perry's forthcoming The Swimmer), 
played the Downstairs four times in one 
year, and now, an indeterminate 30, 
has upstaired her income to six figures. 
She has written a movie for United 
Artists called, almost inevitably, How 
Are We Feeling Today. But most of 
all, Joan wants a child. “When I'm preg- 
nant,” she says, “think of the material 
I'll have.” 


TELEVISION 


The Sounds of Aaaargh 

Mike Dann at CBS was cool, Mort 
Werner at NBC was calm, and Leonard 
Goldberg at ABC was collected. The 
three executives, directors of program- 
ming at their respective networks, were 
| braced for the first Nielsen ratings of 
| the season. There was no reason for 
| concern: their own glazed eyes could 
| tell them that the new shows they had 
| scheduled with great ballyhoo left some- 
| thing—entertainment, to be exact—to 
be desired. 

Not that any one network fared dis- 
astrously in head-to-head competition 
with the others. Nielsen's first seasonal 
sampling of 1,100 homes last week gave 
NBC a minuscule overall lead with 18.4, 
compared with CBS's 18.1 and ABC's 
17.9. More significant was the fact that 
out of 34 new prime-time shows, 
brought in this season at a cost of about 
$50 million, only one—ABC’s Rat Pa- 
trol, a series about desert fighting in 
| World War IIl—made the top ten. The 
list: 

Bridge on the River Kwai (movie), 

ABC 

Green Acres, CBS 

Rat Patrol, ABC 

Gomer Pyle—U.S.M.C., CBS, tied 

with Bonanza, NBC 

The Andy Griffith Show, CBS 

Saturday Night at the Movies, NBC 

The Lucy Show, CBs 

The Red Skelton Show, CBS 
| The Jackie Gleason Show, CBS, tied 
with The Beverly Hillbillies, CBS 
| My Three Sons, CBS 
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J . 
A short course in why more people drink 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian than any other brand 
of imported whisky, including Scotch. 


1. V.O. does what no other whisky can. 
It defines smooth once and for all. Light? Of course. 
2. Sip for yourself. 
Known by the company it keeps 
Seagram’s \ 
Canadian \ 
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Most talked about car on the road 
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New control system reports what’ going on 8 times faster. 
What light does it throw on GI&E?P 


How much power is being used? 
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What's the status of the circuit 


breakers? Electric utilities have to 


know. Instantly. 

Now they can get the answers 
from 180 reporting devices in 
than a sixth of a second. 

Chis capability, built into the 
new CONITEL™ 2000 by Auto 
matic Electric, a GT&E company 


can make dramatic cuts in the time 


needed to check an entire electric 


power network. Or a pipeline’s 


complete distribution system. 
Another plus: Conitel 2000 is 
multilingual. Talks BCD, binary, 
octonary—in fact, any machine lan 
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EPISCOPALIANS 
A Bishop on Trial 


At next week’s annual meeting of the 
House of Bishops in Wheeling, W. Va., 
the Episcopal Church faces the decision 
of whether or not to submit one of its 
prelates to a heresy trial that might well 
determine the future doctrinal direction 
of the church. 

To the man facing inquisition, the 
Right Rev. James A. Pike, who recently 


J. R. EYERMAN DAVID GANR 


PIKE LOUTTIT 


Questions of tolerance all around. 


quit as bishop of California, the central 
issue is “whether the Episcopal Church 
confines itself to a narrow interpretation 
of theology or allows its traditional wide 
range of freedom in seeking the truth.” 
To Bishop Henry I. Louttit of south 
Florida, the man pressing for the trial, 
the issue is whether the church can tol- 
erate within its ranks a bishop who has 
denied such fundamental dogmas as the 
Virgin Birth. “We want him to resign 
the episcopate,” Louttit says. “The 
common word is unfrocked. I want him 
to admit that he does not accept the 
faith.” 

Powerful Prelate. Being called a her- 
etic is nothing new for Pike, who last 
week resigned the honorary title of 
auxiliary bishop given him by his dio- 
cese in order not to embarrass or in- 
volve his successor in the quarrel. Time 
and again since his consecration, Pike 
has been denounced by clergy and lay- 
men as an apostate in bishop’s clothing 
for his heterodox views. But never be- 
fore have such accusations been leveled 
at him by a fellow bishop, much less so 
influential a prelate as Henry Louttit, 
63, a Southern moderate who is a mem- 
ber of the church’s powerful Executive 
Council. 

Although he is on a Jim-and-Hank 
basis with Pike, amiable, Buffalo-born 
Louttit is an orthodox Anglo-Catholic 
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who has long viewed with alarm Pike's 
freewheeling theology. Shortly after 
Pike resigned last month, Louttit cir- 
culated a petition requesting that Pike 
be brought before an_ ecclesiastical 
court on charges of heresy, violation of 
his ordination vows and conduct unbe- 
coming a clergyman. So far, at least 
30 other bishops have endorsed the re- 
quest, which declares that Pike’s denial 
of the Trinity, the physical Resurrection 
of Christ and other doctrines repre- 
sents a clear violation of his Episcopal 
oath to defend and uphold the faith. 
Vigorous Fight. Despite his twin re- 
signations, Pike is still technically a 
member of the hierarchy as a “resigned” 


bishop, and he intends to fight the 
charges vigorously. Undeterred by 
Pike’s withdrawal from active office, 


Louttit still intends to put his case be- 
fore the House of Bishops. But other 
Episcopal leaders are worried about the 
disastrous effect of a heresy hearing on 
the church’s image and the bitter inter- 
nal conflicts it would create. They are 


trying, so far unsuccessfully, to get 
Louttit to abandon his demand for a 
trial. 


METHODISTS 


A Jester for Wesleyans 

The publications of the Methodist 
Church’s Board of Education run most- 
ly to sober catechisms, Sunday-school 
texts, and gentle lives of Jesus for six- 
year-olds, Standing out in this array like 
a miniskirt at a church social is motive, 
a monthly magazine aimed at Christian 
college students in general and Method- 
ist Ones in particular. As most of its 
40,000 youthful readers will affirm, mo- 
tive is probably the most provocatively 
adventurous church publication in the 
U.S. today. 

Non-Methodists will soon have more 
opportunity to find out what motive is 
all about. This month the magazine be- 


came the official organ of the inter- 
denominational University Christian 
Movement, although the Methodist 


Church will continue to provide a large 
part of its $125,000 annual budget. 
Actually, the new sponsorship will make 
no difference in motive’s outlook, since 
it was never very parochial to begin 
with, Jn its 25 years of publication, mo- 
tive has consistently taken the stand 
that its college readers were adults and 
has given them adult, avant-garde fare. 
Never preachy in tone, the magazine 
has nonetheless assumed that religion is 
relevant and has tried to apply a criti- 
cal Christian intelligence to the interests 
of modern youth, from biochemistry to 
the Beatles. 

Pauper's Pay. In doing so, motive has 
gained an enviable record for pioneer- 
ing. It was one of the first church jour- 
nals to accept and define civil rights as 
a theological problem. Although Meth- 
odist morality frowns on premarital sex, 
motive has dealt sensitively and sympa- 
thetically with student difficulties re- 
lated to the problem. Such is the maga- 
zine’s reputation for intellectual open- 
ness that theologians of the stature of 
Thomas Merton, Joseph Sittler and Al- 
bert Outler have frequently contributed 
some of their freshest thoughts to its 
pages, although $50 is maximum pay 
for an article. 

Under its current editor, B. J. (for 
Billy John) Stiles, 33, a Methodist minis- 
ter who studied at Perkins School of 
Theology in Dallas, motive has consist- 
ently had an eye on the unusual. This 
month’s cover, for example, is a striking 
serigraph by Sister Mary Corita, the 
famed art teacher of Los Angeles’ Im- 
maculate Heart College. Last spring the 
magazine came briefly to national at- 
tention after it published—as a sly com- 
mentary on the Christian atheism of 
Thomas J. J. Altizer and William Ham- 
ilton—a mock obituary for God, writ- 
ten by Poet Anthony Towne in the non- 
committal style of the New York 
Times. The obit had previously been 
turned down by The New Yorker, the 
Christian Century and, of course, the 
Times—which later reprinted it. 

Uncritical Leftism. The consistent 
radicalism of motive has frequently 
brought it into conflict with Method- 
ism’s leaders and has won it such scorn- 





SAMPLING OF MOTIVE COVERS 
Never very parochial to begin with. 
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“How'd you convince your husband to get 
you that new station wagon?” 


For the best lease deal—and t 
see the nearest member of Chr) 


“We couldn’t invest much ina 
second car, so we looked 

into leasing. We didn’t even 
have to put up a down payment, 
And the local Chrysler Leasing 
System man worked it out 

so that our monthly lease 
payments are less than Bob 
pays each month on his car. 
Leasing’s sure the easy way to 
become a two-car family.’ 
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ful epithets as “a jester in the house of 
Wesley.” When the magazine first de- 
nounced segregation, a group of South- 
ern bishops demanded that it cease pub- 
lication. One of those who came to its 
defense was the late Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, who showed up at a meet- 
ing of the education board with several 
copies of motive under his arm. “I have 
read every word of these,” thundered 
the best-known Methodist liberal of his 
day. “Now I am prepared to discuss it 
with you.” Rather than tangle with the 
fiery Oxnam, the Southerners decided to 
drop the matter 

In its eagerness to point out where 
the action is, motive sometimes falls 
into a naive, uncritical New Left atti- 
tude; much of the poetry it publishes 
peers through a dark glass, obscurely. 
At times, too, the magazine's bizarre 
layout and typography look artsy 
enough to have been dreamed up by 
a gaggle of interior decorators. But 
even its mistakes suggest the variety 
and vitality of Methodism, and plenty 
of its older but doubtful readers con- 
cede that the magazine appeals to the 
young in a unique and valuable way. 
Says Bishop Donald Tippett of San Fran- 
cisco, “Motive speaks to thoughtful stu- 
dents in a language that makes religion 
and the church relevant. They will 
make our best leaders, and frankly, 
we'd lose them if we had to depend on 
most of the other church publications.” 


ECUMENISM 
Dial Fish for Help 


Ecumenism on the parish level has 
for the most part been expressed in 
terms of interfaith dialogues and com- 
mon prayer services. But it can also lead 
to common action. One such method of 
putting unity into practice is “The Fish,” 
a fast-growing network of dedicated 
Christians who carry out Jesus’ com- 
mand to “love thy neighbor” by coop- 
eratively providing for the needy such 
homely but useful services as emergency 
baby sitting, hot meals, free transporta- 
tion to the hospital and company for 
the aged. 

The first branch of Fish, which takes 
its name from one of Christianity’s old- 
est symbols for Jesus, was formed in 
1961 at the Anglican Church of St. An- 
drew’s in Oxford, England. Two years 
ago, the first U.S. Fish group was or- 
ganized by the Rev. Robert L. Howell. 
38, rector of the Episcopal Church of 
the Good Shepherd in West Springfield, 
Mass. Since then, Fish societies have 
sprung up in dozens of other U.S. com- 
munities. Through handbills delivered 
from door to door and modest ads in 
local newspapers, Fish urges anyone in 
need to call a local telephone number 
for help—in West Springfield, for ex- 
ample. 732-3014. Callers are assured 
that there is no charge, no obligation to 
“listen to any lecture.” 

Sympathetic Escort. With a staff of 
50 volunteers on call around the clock, 
West Springfield’s Fish has been able to 
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help people in countless small human 
ways. When one man with five children 
discovered that his wife was dying of 
cancer, Fish volunteers took turns cook- 
ing meals for the family, doing the laun- 
dry, and continued helping out for sev- 
eral weeks after the woman died. An- 
other grateful recipient of Fish’s aid was 
a woman returning home from the hos- 
pital after an operation. When she told 
Fish that she needed someone to clean 
her house but couldn't afford to hire 
help, a parishioner of Good Shepherd, 
who had a maid to do her own house- 
cleaning, showed up to scrub the floors 
and wash windows, Fish will undertake 
any reasonable request: after one tear- 
ful teen-ager asked Fish to help explain 
a poor report card to his father, a sym- 
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VOLUNTEERS IN WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
One of Christianity’s oldest symbols. 


pathetic parent was found to escort the 
boy home. 

Free Rides. Although Fish was found- 
ed in West Springfield under Episcopal 
auspices, its volunteers include Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, Lutherans, Ro- 
man Catholics and even one Jew. In 
Canton, Ohio, a Roman Catholic priest 
is chairman of the local branch, and in 
Louisville, Ky., Fish is jointly sponsored 
by an Episcopal and a Presbyterian 
church. Purely secular organizations 
have been happy to contribute too: in 
Louisville, a local taxi company offers 
free transportation to Fish’s emergency 
cases. 

As a rule, Fish volunteers shun per- 
sonal publicity, finding enough reward in 
help done rather than praise received. 
Rector Howell believes that the organ- 
ization has caught on so well because 
“we need specific outlets to help us show 
the substance of faith in our lives.” Fish, 
he says, has not only given help to the 
needy, but has also given the volunteers 
themselves a new dimension of what 
Christianity means and a chance to live 
their faith. 
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What Good is $500? 


“Sure, I'd like to invest. Who wouldn't? But I’m no millionaire. I do 
manage to save alittle extra, sure. Maybe $40 or $50 a month over and 
above what I need for living expenses, insurance, and emergencies. 
But the most I could spare right now is $500 and what good is that?” 





And that’s how it goes with thousands of people each year who could start on 
a sound investment program—but don't. And that's too bad. 


Why? Well, for one thing, $500 buys a lot more than you probably think. You 
see, stock values don't always depend on price. A stock selling at $50 a share, 
for instance, can be as good a buy as one selling at $100—sometimes even a 
better buy. 


As a matter of fact, $50 a share is about the average price of all the 1,262 
common stocks traded on the New York Stock Exchange. So your $500 would 
buy 10 shares of stock at that price, and that's a good start, at least. 


Remember, investing is a long-term business, and good business, we think, 
for anyone with extra dollars to begin at any time. 


Why? Well look around you. Look how American business has grown in 10 
years, 20 years, 50 years. That's why so many investors who own American 
business have prospered. 


Note, too, how prices have increased. In general, stock prices have also gone 
up over the years, and that means many shareowners have been able to 
protect the purchasing power of their invested dollars. 


Yes, we think investing is always good business. But it's better business for 
the investor who selects stocks carefully—on the basis of facts and informa- 
tion, not rumor or tips. 


And that’s where we may be of help to you. Tell us about your situation, and 
we'll tell you what we think makes the best kind of an investment program 
for you. There's no charge or obligation. Just walk into any Merrill Lynch 
office and ask to see the manager. Or, if you prefer, just write us a letter. 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


YORK, N.Y. 10005 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
Bombs & Squeaks 


“These are the worst hours of my 
life.” groaned Notre Dame Coach Ara 
Parseghian the night before his unde- 
feated Irish took the field against North 
Carolina’s Tar Heels. Notre Dame was 
favored by 25 points, but Parseghian 
was worried about the 18-year-old lad 
who had given him that edge: Sopho- 
more Quarterback Terry Hanratty. 
During practice that day, Hanratty had 
pulled a tendon in the fabulous passing 
arm that had spiraled the Irish to three 
straight victories and No. 2 ranking in 
the nation. With Hanratty unable to 
connect with Sophomore End Jim Sey- 
mour in their dazzling game of catch, 


GOLDEN EAGLE IN AUSTRIA 


the Tar Heels might just have a chance. 

Parseghian needn't have worried. In 
the first quarter, the savage Irish de- 
fense took out North Carolina Quarter- 
back Danny Talbott, who limped off the 
field with a sprained ankle, then No. 2 
Quarterback Jeff Beaver, who suffered 
a dislocated shoulder. Sticking to the 
ground in the face of a gusty 40-m.p.h. 
wind, Notre Dame’s Hanratty sent Full- 
back Larry Conjar crunching through 
the line for a pair of touchdowns in the 
first and second quarters. Then, his in- 
jured arm soothed with cortisone shots, 
Hanratty delivered the bomb that the 
Irish fans had come to see. Down the 
field full speed went Jim Seymour. Zing! 
Terry Hanratty shot a_ perfect pass 
against the wind for a 56-yd. touch- 
down. Jogging back to the bench, Han- 
ratty grinned: “Sore arm, eh?” Before 
the bludgeoning was over, the score was 
32-0, and Notre Dame students were 
parading through the stands with the 
banner: WE'RE No. |. 

The team that was supposed to be 
No. 1, Michigan State, inspired second 
thoughts by barely squeaking past Ohio 
State 11-8, to remain undefeated. Bear 
Bryant’s third-ranked Alabama, fighting 
for a third straight national football 
title, also had to scramble in the fourth 
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FALCONRY—FRITZ KERN 


quarter to edge out Tennessee 11-10. 

And then there was Harvard, not 
fighting for anything except possibly the 
Ivy League championship, but with one 
astonishing distinction so far this season. 
Going into last Saturday, Coach John 
Yovicsin’s undefeated Cantabs had av- 
eraged more points per game (36.3), 
more yards rushing (346), and more on 
total offense (442.3) than any major 
team in the nation. The opposition (La- 
fayette, Tufts, Columbia) was admit- 
tedly weak, and last week’s opponent, 
undefeated Cornell, was supposed to 
provide a sterner test. Harvard slaugh- 
tered Cornell 21-0, to keep the glory 
dream going—at least for another week. 


PEREGRINE FALCON 
If man has the will, the bargain is struck. 


HUNTING 


With Wing & Claw 


A hare hopped from the thicket and 
dashed frantically across the field to- 
ward a copse of birch and poplar. Thirty 
yards away, the great golden eagle 
launched itself from its master’s gaunt- 
leted arm and swiftly closed the dis- 
tance. The hare zigzagged desperately. 
No use. Flashing 20 ft. overhead, the 
eagle gave a sort of shrug and folded 
its wings. Legs rigid, it plummeted down- 
ward, driving its talons deep into 
the hare’s skull, killing the animal 
instantly. Then, poised over its prey, 
3-ft. wings spread in triumph, it shrieked 
impatiently for its master to hurry 
along with its reward: a tidbit of 
fresh meat. 

The place was Marchegg, Austria, as 
20 falconers from six countries joined in 
the First International Falconry Meet 
of Lower Austria. For three days they 
walked the fields, flying their eagles and 
hawks. As more than 1,000 fans gath- 
ered to watch, the birds brought home 
a bag of eight hares and rabbits, three 
partridges and 19 pheasants. 

Ever Since Chaucer. The scene could 
just as well have been ancient Baby- 
lon or the court of Richard the Lion- 








hearted. Falconry’s techniques of train- 
ing and manning hawks have not 
changed in more than 3,000 years, and 
falconers still speak a language that was 
modish in Chaucer's days. “She’s an in- 
termewed eyas, and not yet enseamed” 
means: “She is a young falcon that has 
recently molted and is still too fat to 
hunt.” A few falconry terms have made 
their way into modern vocabulary. A 
“cad” is a person fit for no other occu- 
pation than carrying somebody else's 
hawk; “booze” is a derivation of the 
falconer’s “bowse,” to drink. 

Today, well over 1,000 falconers in 
the Western world still practice the an- 
cient sport, and in parts of Asia and 
Africa it is still a basic means of gather- 
ing food. The eagles are the biggest (up 
to 15 Ibs.) and most powerful birds of 
prey. A brace of trained golden eagles 
accounted for 32 foxes and 18 wolves in 
one recent hunting season in the Soviet 
Union; even rugged mountain sheep and 
full-grown deer fall to their claws. 

But eagles are relatively rare, and 
most falconers are happy enough to fly 
one of the smaller hawks. In brushy or 
forested country, the most popular spe- 
cies is the goshawk, a nimble, round- 
winged bird that can dash and dodge 
past the obstacles in pursuit of its prey. 
But if the land is at all open, the fal- 
coner’s choice by far is the princely 
peregrine falcon, a_ relatively small 
(about 2 Ibs.) saber-winged hawk that 
puts on a breathtaking display. 

Stoop to Target. A falconer never 
“tosses” his peregrine, like an eagle or 
goshawk, directly at escaping game. The 
bird “waits on” aloft, circling patiently 
300 ft. to 400 ft. above its master. A 
grouse or pheasant flushes from a mead- 
ow: a flight of ducks or geese goes past. 
The peregrine noses into his classic 
“stoop"”—a dive to target so fast that a 
peregrine once outdove a plane whose 
pilot thought he would have some fun 
making a pass at a flock of ducks. 

Just as a falcon reaches its prey, it 
cocks a fist and lashes out; then it rolls 
over, “binds” to the stunned bird with 
its talons, and gives the coup de grace 
with its razor-sharp beak. If it is per- 
fectly trained, and the load is not too 
heavy, it will carry the kill back to its 
master like a retriever. 

And how does man induce this in- 
credible partnership? Affection is lost on 
these creatures: fear is unknown, pun- 
ishment useless. Food is the only lure. 
A falconer first hoods his hawk to keep 
it calm; he then teases the hungry bird 
with bits of meat. The hawk may refuse 
until death or release. If the man wins 
the contest of wills, and the hawk learns 
to associate him with food, the bargain 
is struck and the rest is relatively simple 
—for a time. A falconer may hunt his 
hawk for several months, perhaps even 
six. But sooner or later, almost every 
hawk returns to the wild. “Fondness 
comes easily to humans,” sighed a Ger- 
man falconer last week as he watched a 
falcon sail off in the general direction 
of Yugoslavia. “But these bloody birds 
have no gratitude.” 
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The NCR 500 Computer System. 


It grows as you grow. 


The NCR 500 is the logical com- 
puter for any small or medium size 
business that wants to grow. 


It's built on the principle of mod- 


ularity;a building-block concept 
that permits you to buy or rent only 
as much data processing capacity 
as you need now. Then you simply 


add to it later as your needs expand. 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 


You also save by buying the most 
efficient system of its kind for use 
in your business. 

As acomplete system, nothing in 


its price range can touch it for elec- 


tronic data processing flexibility 
and throughput. 

And only the NCR 500 Series in 
the low-price field offers you your 


OHIO 45409 


choice of any of these computer 
input media—or combinations there- 
of: punched card, punched paper 
tape, magnetic ledger, machine 
readable tape and console entry. 

NCR 500 Series computer rent- 
als start at $765 a month. 

Ask your NCR man about the 
500 Series. It will grow on you. 
































‘Today, Douglas puts earthme 
about life in tomorrow’s space station 





“<7 orbit for 30 days to learn the truth 


What’s the best way to breathe, see, sleep, eat, work, the same conditions that would be found in a space 


and get along together in space for long periods? station orbiting the earth. This is just one example of 
Tough questions. But Douglas biotechnology experts Douglas’ man-in-space capability, which includes a 
have what it takes to find the answers. For example, wide range of technological, physiological, and 
Douglas has the only Space € abin Simulator of its psychological research. 

kind in the world. In this sealed chamber, designed 


to develop life support systems, men “fly” missions of DOUGLAS . 
up to 30 days. They live and work in almost exactly gets things done 
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MEDICINE 


SURGEON HUGGINS 


AWARDS 


Belated Recognition 

Few men have so richly deserved a 
Nobel Prize in medicine as Virologist 
Francis Peyton Rous, 87, of Manhat- 
tan’s Rockefeller University, and Sur- 
geon Charles Brenton Huggins, 65, of 


the University of Chicago. But each 
man seemed to have lost his chance 
long ago. It is more than 50 years 


since Rous did his pioneering cancer 
research, more than 25 since Huggins 
made his impressive contributions to 
treatment of the same disease. But 
last week Stockholm’s Royal Caroline 
Institute belatedly corrected both glar- 
ing omissions. It named Drs. Rous 
and Huggins to share the 1966 Nobel 
Prize in physiology and medicine, 
worth $60,000. 

Breast of Chicken. Major reason for 
the delay in Rous’s recognition was the 
very nature of his award-winning dis- 
coveries. In 1911 he reported that he 
had ground up and filtered material 
from a kind of cancer (sarcoma) on 
the breast of a Plymouth Rock hen. 
The resulting extract, he said, caused 
identical cancers when it was injected 
into other hens. Since he was sure he 
had removed all cancer cells from the 
extract, Dr. Rous was thus convinced 
that what was left must be a filter- 
able virus. 

To the medical and scientific com- 
munity of the day, this was utter non- 
sense. If true, it meant that cancer (at 
least in fowls) was an infectious dis- 
ease, and everyone “knew” it was not. 
More likely, his critics scoffed, Rous 
had inadvertently let some cancer cells 
slip through his filters. With infinite pa- 
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VIROLOGIST ROUS 
Champions in the war against cancer. 


tience and persistent good humor, Dr. 
Rous extended his work to other kinds 
of tumors in different species of fowl. 
A quarter-century later, the late Dr. 
Richard E. Shope followed his lead 
and produced virus-induced tumors in 
rabbits. By now, half a dozen mamma- 
lian species carry viral cancers in the 
laboratory. 

This does not mean that cancer is 
infectious in the same way as influenza 
or measles—"To this day,” says Dr. 
Rous, “I have found no case where a 
tumor has been transferred from one 
person to another.” Nor does it neces- 
sarily even mean that any human can- 
cer is caused by a virus, but the like- 
lihood of this seems so great that 
around the world tens of millions of 
dollars are now being spent annually 
by scientists to see whether Rous’s long- 
maligned discovery can lead the way 
to control of some cancers in man. 
Dr. Rous himself, though “retired for 
age” 21 years ago, still goes to his lab 
almost every day, directing a third gen- 
eration of researchers in the pursuit of 
his ideas. 

Surgery & Chemistry. Canadian-born 
Surgeon Huggins was not the first to 
observe that some cancers of the pros- 
tate shrivel when the patient's source of 
male hormones is removed, or that 
some breast cancers regress when the 
sources of female hormones are re- 
moved. But he was the first to apply 
this knowledge so aggressively as to 
prolong the lives of countless patients. 
As a surgeon, Huggins pioneered an 
operation for removal of the testes 
(castration) in the treatment of pros- 
tate cancer, and he had the vision to 
see that it was not the surgery but the 


resulting chemical (hormonal) change 
that produced the benefit. He is now 
able to treat many prostate patients 
without surgery, using female hormones 
instead. Similarly, some women with 
breast cancer are successfully treated 
with male hormones. Dr. Huggins has 
helped to make variants of the natural 
hormones, substances that have little or 
no feminizing effect on men or mas- 
culinizing effect on women. 

In modest comment on his award, 
Dr. Rous said: “I work on the side of 
cancer research that has thus far yield- 
ed no practical results, whereas Dr. 
Huggins has saved innumerable lives.” 
Dr. Huggins reciprocated by calling Dr. 
Rous “my hero in medicine.” 


DOCTORS 
Specializing in the Family 

The American family doctor of to- 
morrow will be more highly skilled than 
his predecessors, have more responsi- 
bilities, and boast a higher status. He 
will, that is, if medical educators and 
today’s family doctors themselves have 
anything to say about it—and in recent 
weeks they have been saying plenty. 

The continuing talk reflects some em- 
barrassing statistics. In 1931, no less 
than 84% of U.S. physicians called 
themselves general practitioners; today, 
their numbers have shrunk to 37%. 
Only 18% of this year’s medical grad- 
uates expect to go into general practice. 
The G.P. has steadily lost both prestige 
and patients to medicine's fast-growing 
horde of specialists. In hospital after 
hospital he has lost the privilege of at- 
tending his patients, and in many hos- 
pitals he has even been denied his tradi- 
tional right to perform routine surgery. 

Like Quarterbacks. It is a situation 
that harms the G.P.’s patients as well 
as the G.P. himself. “What is wanted,” 
said a Citizens Commission on Grad- 
uate Medical Education, set up by the 
A.M.A. and headed by Western Re- 


MEDICAL TRIBUNE 





“HELLO, MOM, | HAVE MY FIRST PATIENT 
AND HE'S IN A WONDERFUL MESS!” 
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Bart Starr says... 


“hand-off your 
temporary help 
problems to 
Manpower ” 


When you need temporary help in your 
plant or warehouse, call on the Manpower 
Reliables. They're real pros at getting 
work done quickly and efficiently with a 
minimum of coaching. You have no taxes or 
insurance to pay, no payroll to write, 
no records to keep. 












* General Laborers * Warehouse Workers * 
Clean-up Workers * Shipping-Receiving Help + 
Loading-Unloading Help * Landscape Workers * 
Assembly Workers * Semi-skilled Factory Workers 


MANPOWER 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST TEMPORARY HELP ORGANIZATION 
Over 400 Offices Throughout The World 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Mr. Muirhead brings 
it over in barrels ,. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF, 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC,, N.Y. 











a_i) 
A dividend of more than 


$15.5 million, equal to 12 
cents a share, will be payable 
October 24, 1966 to over 
218,000 shareholders of record 
September 30, 1966. 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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serve University President John S. Mil- 
lis, “is comprehensive and continuing 
health care,” which must include not 
only diagnosis and treatment but also 
preventive medicine and rehabilitative 
care. “Few hospitals and few existing 
specialists consider comprehensive and 
continuing medical care to be their re- 
sponsibility and within their range of 
competence,” said the report, “and not 
many of the present general practition- 
ers are qualified to fill this role.” 

The commission’s prescription: a 
new medical specialty composed of 
“primary physicians’—so called be- 
cause they would have first and contin- 
uing contact with the patient. Their 
training, said Dr. Millis, who is a phys- 
icist, not a physician, would involve 
abolition of the present system that 
calls for medical graduates to serve an 
internship of a year or more before go- 
ing into practice, Future primary physi- 
cians, like candidates for all other med- 
ical specialties, would have to go into a 
three-year residency program immedi- 
ately after graduation. 

These suggestions drew enthusiastic 
support from the American Academy 
of General Practice, which met in Bos- 
ton last weekend to consider its own 
report on “the core content” of what it 
calls “family” rather than “primary” 
medicine. The academy's leaders urged 
its members to “divorce themselves 
from the present and think in terms of 
the future.” when the general practi- 
tioner turned family physician will be 
“a specialist in terms of the function he 
performs, not a specialist who treats 
only certain diseases or parts of the hu- 
man body.” The new family physician, 
said the academy, will sce “illness and 
disease not only as biologic phenomena 
but as a possible outgrowth of emotion- 
al and environmental problems. Family 
medicine is a specialty in breadth rather 
than a specialty in depth.” 

"Applicable" Surgery. To give the 
future family physician that breadth, 
the academy proposes that his residen- 
cy training include some psychiatry as 
well as surgery, pediatrics, gynecology, 
obstetrics and geriatrics. Whether the 
F.P. practices alone or in a partnership 
or in a group must be his decision, but 
the academy insists that he be al- 
lowed to perform “applicable” surgery 
—meaning major operations in remote 
areas, but only minor procedures such 
as tonsillectomies and routine repairs 
where specialists are at hand 

Perhaps most important, academy 
leaders said that F.P.s must continue 
postgraduate education all their lives. 
F.P.s, they said, should be certified as 
specialists in the same way that other 
specialty groups now certify their dip- 
lomates. Beyond that, the core report 
recommended that F.P.s should also be 
subjected to periodic re-examination 
a tough requirement that no specialty 
group yet imposes. The congress of del- 
egates of the A.A.G.P., which may soon 
change its name to A.A.F.P., unanimous- 
ly adopted the core report. 
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If you happen to think there’s 
nothing wrong with making money 
and putting it to work providing a 
better life for you and your family, 
you’re what some people would call 
a square. 

Consider it a compliment. You’re 
our kind of man. A Responsible 
Man. The kind who has kept this 


Etna Life & Casualty, Hartford, Conn. 
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a successful square. 


country going all these years. 

And it’s the Responsible Man who 
appreciates the way we operate. How 
we meet his needs. 

Chances are we serve the most re- 
spected businessmen in your com- 
munity. 

For example, more businesses 
group-insure their employees 


THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 


through A£tna than any other com- 
pany. That tells you something. Be- 
cause businessmen can’t afford to 
make mistakes. 

How about you? After all, life in- 
surance is serious business. For you. 
And for the Responsible Man from 
tna. See him soon. You'll be 


treated squarely. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
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CUSTOMS 


The Sunday Brunch 

LUNCHEON OR LUNCH BUT NOT 
BRUNCH! advised Emily Post. It took 
her only ten lines to dismiss the custom 
as a “single-headed, double-bodied de- 
formity of language” that “suggests 
‘standees’ at a lunch counter but nor 
the beauty of hospitable living.” That 
was in the 1950 edition of Etiquette. 
The current edition takes a different 
view of brunch, calls it “a pleasant sort 
of informal, even casual entertaining,” 
offers tips on how to dress and what to 
serve. Moving with the times, the post- 
Post posture simply acknowledges that 
going out to Sunday brunch with family 
or friends has become very much a part 
of hospitable living. 

In New Orleans, for instance, there 
will be a brunch in honor of one or an- 
other New Orleans debutante every Sun- 
day from now through Mardi gras. “I 
think people got tired of cocktail par- 
ties,” says Mrs. Max M. Green, who gave 
a deb brunch at the New Orleans Coun- 
try Club last week. In Chicago, when- 
ever the Bears play at home, members 
of the Racquet Club gather for a brunch 
of Bloody Marys, eggs Benedict, codfish 
cakes and popovers, before bussing cut 
to the football game. In San Francisco, 
Trader Vic's restaurant has made a tra- 
dition out of the annual brunch before 
the Giants’ opening game. 

Pub & Home. Served from noon on- 
ward, brunch has always been a nat- 
ural next step for churchgoers after the 
11 a.m. service. Increasingly, even for 
the clergy, the scene for brunch is shift- 


NOONTIME CROWD AT MANHATTAN’S RAINBOW ROOM 


ing from the home to the neighborhood 
pub or midtown restaurant. The brunch 
bunch at Manhattan’s Delmonico’s has 
increased 150% in the three years since 
the hotel instituted the custom. Because 
it is located in the middle of the Rocke- 
feller Center office complex, Irish-style 
Charley O's ought logically to be de- 
serted on Sunday; instead, as many as 
230 people swarm in for brunch—and 
on St. Patrick’s Day, the crowd included 
Bobby and Ethel. 

For people in show 
spend their evenings working, brunch is 
virtually a way of life. Explains Actress 
Lee Remick, the blind wife in Broad- 
way’s Wait Until Dark: “I's about the 
only way my husband and I can enter- 
tain.” So popular has brunch become 
that it is now being re-exported to 
Britain (where the word was coined 
at the turn of the century) as the 
latest U.S. fad. 

Bloody Mary Soup. At home or 
abroad, the core of any brunch menu is 
egg dishes, and there is no limit to the 
garnishes with which they are prepared. 
At the Beverly Wilshire, the favorite is 
poached eggs de Severski—on toast, 
with caviar and hollandaise sauce. In 
Sausalito’s Alta Mira, it is eggs princess: 
poached eggs on a bed of creamed 
chicken and asparagus spears with hol- 
landaise, Beyond eggs, there are endless 
local specialties. Los Angeles’ Santa 
Ynez Inn serves mahimahi, baked fillets 
of dolphin topped, Polynesian-style, with 
shredded coconut and sliced pineapple. 

At New Orleans’ Brennan's, no brunch 
is complete without grillades and grits— 
peppers pounded into a veal round, then 


business who 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


From a single-headed, double-bodied deformity to a part of hospitable living. 
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cooked in a creole gravy. The Rainbow 
Room, atop Manhattan’s R.C.A. Build- 
ing, has taken to serving hot Bloody 
Mary soup, which is both tasty and the 
most ingenious way yet of dispensing 
liquor before the legal 1 p.m. Sunday 
starting time. 


TRAFFIC 
Countdown to Red 


For many motorists, the amber traf- 
fic signal is more a challenge than a 
warning: instead of slowing down, they 
speed up, trying to beat the light before 
it changes. It is a hazardous practice, 
since there is no way of knowing pre- 
cisely when the light will turn red. 

The answer may prove to be a new 
“countdown” traffic light that has been 
tested over an eight-month period in 
Abilene, Texas, and cut traffic accidents 
at a busy intersection by 44%. It looks 
like an ordinary traffic-light signal head. 
But twelve seconds before it is due to 
change, the amber light blinks a count- 
down from nine to one at one-second 
intervals in 10-in.-high’ numerals that 
are visible for 200 ft. It then glows 
steadily amber for three more seconds 
before the signal turns red. 

“We were skeptical when we first 
tried it,” says Abilene City Traffic En- 
gineer Russell Taylor. “I thought it 
might make the motorist speed up to 
get through the intersection, but it has 
worked exactly the opposite. The light 
takes the pressure off the driver during 
that critical moment of approach,” As a 
result of the test, Abilene will spend 
$5,900 for three more signals from its 
home-town inventor, James L. R. 
Hines, a longtime safety engineer for 
the Shell Oil Co. Houston plans to in- 
stall 73 of them. And Hines, who spent 
nine years developing the system to 
“give a fellow a little better chance,” has 
had inquiries from 19 foreign countries. 


CONSERVATION 


Saving the Dunes 

The 40-odd miles of glacier-formed 
sand dunes that stretch along the Indi- 
ana shore of Lake Michigan are not 
only unique geologically but also a fa- 
vorite recreation center. The dunes also 
represent prime industrial sites for steel 
mills clustered about nearby Gary. For 
eight years conservationists, led in Con- 
gress by Illinois Senator Paul Douglas, 
have been locked in battle with private 
developers and steel companies. 

Last week, by a vote of 204 to 141, 
the House resolved the bitter conflict by 
authorizing an  8,728-acre Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore. The Senate 
had already voted for an 11,292-acre 
park, thus ensuring that the dunes will 
remain primarily a recreation area, in- 
cluding eleven miles of beach front. A 
House-Senate conference will now me- 
diate the differences. The new park can 
use all the land it can get; last summer 
weekenders arrived in such numbers 
that conservationists feared the dunes 
were in danger of being trampled down. 
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AFTER GENERATION UPON 
GENERATION OF MAKING FINE 
VERMOUTH, AMERICANS 

HAVE COME TO KNOW AND LOVE 
US FOR OUR ASHTRAYS. 


In Italy, we call that irony. 

It pains us that Americans don’t know our vermouth as well as they know 
our ashtrays. 

They don’t know that our people do more than just jump on grapes to make 
Cinzano Italian Sweet Vermouth. 

They don’t realize that we put 150 different herbs and spices in with the 
grapes so our vermouth can give Manhattans and Rob Roys a little something 
extra. (Outside of America, most people think our sweet vermouth is so good 
they even go so far as to drink it on the rocks.) 

Americans also don’t know that we use French grapes to make Cinzano 
Dry Vermouth. And French grapes are very dry. 

They don’t realize that very dry grapes make a very dry vermouth. And 
that very dry vermouth makes very dry gin and vodka drinks. 

The only thing Americans seem to know about Cinzano is that we make 
ashtrays. 

Americans, you know us for the wrong thing. 











Who cares 
if we can or defend 


forecast the weather... our shores... 





Nimbus weather satellite designed by G for olaris submarines (so different even the uniform 
tha nd night. trar ) i use G-E fire-control and guidance systems for their ssiles e 
Poseidon missiles will use more advanced G-E s} s. Also, world 


largest submarine operates on G-E nuclear power plant 











or outrace 
the sun? 


General Electric 
cares 


(And we’re making progress on 
many far-out projects) 


: 


Remember when “retro-rocket,” 
“fuel cell” and “supersonic” were 
strange words? 

Now they’re old hat. But 
newer, stranger words crop up 
daily as U.S. industry tackles 
new challenges in aviation, 
space and defense. 

Many of these strange words 
are being used in General Elec- 
tric research projects. Such as 

“exoskeleton” — G.E.’s mechan- 
ical muscle-booster for the 
Armed Forces. Wearing this 
contraption, a man has the 
strength to lift 1,500 pounds. 

And “ion plasma”—a revolu- 
tionary engine that G.E. is 





Mm — developing to take American 
aie spaceships to Mars. 
a And “veetol” —for “vertical 


sv take-off and landing” aircraft. 
The XV-5A, a veetol powered 
by G-E jet engines, can take off 
or land like a helicopter, yet fly 
at nearly the speed of sound. 
More such words pepper the 
language of the 10,000 G-E sci- 
entists and engineers working 
on vital aerospace and defense 
projects. But a simple word, an 
; old word at General Electric, 
a, Bi is, RBIS ) spells out the larger goal of this 
we) RRR SE sa ae (i Rea | work: “Progress.” 
Models show proposed designs of U.S. Supersonic Transport (SST) 
that will fly from Paris to New York in 3 hours. Variable-sweep Progress /s Our Most /mp ortant Product 


Boeing above, double-delta Lockheed below. G.E. is developing 
GENERALG® ELECTRIC 


world’s most powerful turbojet engine for the SST. 
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Dawn of a Second Century 


In 1866, the year when Parke-Davis was founded, smallpox, tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria and other contagious diseases were a tragic part of 
nearly every family’s experience. 

Surgery was an ordeal. Infection was dreaded. It always carried the risk of 
fatal “blood poisoning.” 

Nutritional diseases, such as scurvy and rickets, were widespread. The word 
“vitamin” wasn’t even included in the dictionary. 

Doctors had only a few dependable medicines. They relied more on nature, 
faith and patience than on the medicines of the day to cure the sick. 

Had you been born in 1866, your life expectancy would have beena 
mere 40 years. 

But over the years, research quickened the pace of medical progress. Great strides 
began to be made. Many contagious diseases started to retreat under the onslaught 
of antitoxins, serums and vaccines. Surgery became safer. One vitamin after another 
helped overcome nutritional diseases in many parts of the world. 

Medicines—pure and dependable—restored millions to health. Hormones were 
isolated and used to control some disorders of body chemistry. 

And, later on, a long list of diseases and infections began to yield to those powerful 
weapons—the anticonvulsant, antibiotic, and chemotherapeutic drugs. 

Today’s child has a life expectancy of more than 70 years. 

But what of the future? 

As we enter our second century of service to the professions of medicine and 
pharmacy, Parke-Davis looks to new challenges—opportunities to help 
all people enjoy better health and longer life. 
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THE THEATER 


TT 


Pickpocketing a Classic 


The Alchemist, by Ben Jonson. It is 
ironic for the Lincoln Center Theater 
to be doing this play, since the troupe 
specializes in turning dramatic gold into 
lead. Some new actors are present, no- 
tably Michael O'Sullivan, a mutilating- 
ly funny man. They help to steal the 
show from Jonson, but pickpocketing a 
classic is the meanest form of tribute. 
Body English is slammed at the play- 
goer, but he never hears the king’s. 

The comedy is set in plague-ridden 
London where a gentleman has fled the 
city and left his house in the care of his 
steward, Face (Robert Symonds). False 
Face teams up with a charlatan of 
alchemy named Subtle (O'Sullivan) and 
a trollop, Dol Common (Nancy Mar- 


BOB GoLBY 





VOSKOVEC & MARCHAND IN “ALCHEMIST’ 
Body English instead of the king's. 


chand). This trio of con artists gull the 
gullible—clerks, widows, fortune hunt- 
ers such as Sir Epicure Mammon 
(George Voskovec), and hypocritical 
Puritans. As written by Jonson, the play 
has the shapely precision of a_ ballet, 
wittily danced to the themes of vanity, 
greed, cunning, lust and fraud. As di- 
rected by Jules Irving, it becomes a 
shapeless clown show. 

There is no inkling in this produc- 
tion that Ben Jonson is not simply 
Shakespeare writ small. Shakespeare 
is like the sea; he accepts and purifies 
all things. But Jonson is like the tide: 
a cool comic moralist who spews upon 
the shore line all the debris of vice- 
infected humanity. In The Alchemist 
and Volpone, Jonson was a giant of 
comedy. Directing for the crude buf- 
foonery characteristic of the Bard’s 
low-comedy scenes, Irving turns him 
into a Shakespearean dwarf. 
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FOLKS WHO WORK at Jack Daniel’s can spot a 


hard maple from 50 paces. If they can't, we find them 


a place in the office. 

When a hard maple ‘gets to the Hollow, it’s rick-burned in 
the open air to give us the charcoal that’s packed in 
Charcoal Mellowing vats. Our whiskey then seeps through 


these vats drop by drop. This process 







CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


plays a big part in smoothing out 
Jack Daniel's. Our bookkeepers are 
really about the only folks who 
don’t have to know what a hard 
maple looks like. But, you can 

be sure they know what it does 
for our whiskey. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE ©1966, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


The Basic Flaw in Viet Nam 


To Military Historian S.L.A. Mar- 
shall, the U.S. Army’s Operation Paul 
Revere II was perhaps the major mili- 
tary operation of the summer in Viet 
Nam. Airlifted from the east coast al- 
most to the Cambodian border in less 
than twelve hours, the Ist Air Cav pro- 
ceeded to rout the enemy in a battle 
“larger than San Juan Hill and El Caney 
combined, bigger and more impressive 
than Pork Chop Hill, bloodier than 
Cantigny, and lasting as long as Belleau 
Wood.”* Yet that fight, Marshall notes 
incredulously in the current New Lead- 
er, did not rate a single lead headline 
in any U.S. newspaper. 

The neglect of Paul Revere II, says 
Marshall, reflects a basic flaw in the re- 
porting out of Viet Nam. The “over- 
whelming majority” of reporters, he 
claims, exhibits a “cynical faddishness” 
that has not characterized the reporting 
of any previous U.S. war, “Today's av- 
erage correspondent prefers a piece that 


Operation Paul Revere [1 involved upwards 
of 10,000 U.S. troops and lasted 25 days 
The twin battles of San Juan Hill and El 
Caney, during the Spanish-American War, in 
volved 6,000 U.S. servicemen. Pork Chop 
Hill, in Korea, concerned only a succession of 
rifle companies; but it was, said Marshall, 
impressive “because the infantry, man for 
man, outgamed the Red Chinese.” The capture 
of the small French town of Cantigny was 
the first American-German confrontation of 
World War 1; it demonstrated the fighting 
qualities of the newly arrived A.E.F, Captur- 
ing Belleau Wood from five German divisions 
cost the 4th Marine Brigade nearly 8,000 of 
ficers and men over a period of two weeks. 





will make people squirm and agonize. 
The war is being covered primarily for 
all bleeding hearts and for Senator Ful- 
bright, who casts about for a way to 
stop it by frightening and shocking the 
citizenry. It is not being reported for 
simple souls who would like to know 
how it is being fought and how good 
are the chances that the South Vietnam- 
ese and American forces and their al- 
lies can bring off a military victory.” 

Surefire Sidebars. In his harsh assess- 
ment, Marshall even suggests that some 
of his younger colleagues do not display 
a war reporter's proper enthusiasm for 
lengthy bouts of bloody and dangerous 
combat, Too many U.S. newsmen, Mar- 
shall complains, are like the TV crews 
who “want blood on the moon every 
night." They make brief searches for 
“tangents and sidebars.” The offbeat 
yarns that attract them “fall into sev- 
eral familiar patterns, none of which 
promises a beat any longer, though col- 
lectively they are beaten to death. Any 
demonstration or riot is surefire copy. 
Then there is the thing-that-went-wrong 
story. Hapless civilians have been killed 
in every war fought by the U.S., but 
only in Viet Nam, where they are far 
less common than in France during 
the invasion or in Korea, do they com- 
mand front-page treatment every time.” 

Soldiers dying from their own air 
bombs or artillery fire, says Marshall, 
are also “dependable bell ringers.” Such 
incidents occurred more often in previ- 
ous wars, but reporters never made so 
much of them. Now, “if one correspond- 
ent could compile a large enough file of 
writings about these accidents, he might 
cop the Pulitzer Prize.” 
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Blood on the moon every night. 


OPERATION PAUL REVERE II 





Sitting & Sneering. Correspondents in 
Viet Nam have complained bitterly of 
the military briefings they are given in 
Saigon, but Retired Brigadier General 
Marshall flatly contradicts them. A griz- 
zled veteran who has dealt with military 
PIOs from the Sinai desert to Korea, he 
found a “high level of competence” in 
Viet Nam. “The deplorable thing,” he 
says, “is that young writers, too lazy to 
gather the facts themselves, sit around 
and sneer at all that is said. With the 
conference reeking of pseudosophisti- 
cation and half-baked cynicism, per- 
spective inevitably becomes blurred. 
The result is an accenting of the nega- 
live and trivial story that obscures the 
truly important.” 

“The pity is,” says Marshall, “a na- 
tional will might polarize around this sol- 
id, shining and reassuring performance, 
if we were but permitted to view it.” 


COLUMNISTS 


The International Provocateur 

While taking his annual fall tour of 
Greece and the Balkans this month, 
New York Times Columnist Cyrus L. 
Sulzberger was making the news as 
well as reporting it. After a brief stop 
in Athens, he wrote that Greece was 
once again “polarizing dangerously to- 
ward left and right.” King Constantine, 
Sulzberger speculated, might “even tem- 
porarily suspend some of the Constitu- 
tion” to meet the threat presented by 
“former Premier George Papandreou, 
the country’s most popular demagogue, 
and his son Andreas, an engaging but 
arrogantly ambitious power-seeker, in- 
creasingly linked to the far-out left.” 

Had a Greek journalist written the 
same words, few people would have 
paid any attention. But Sulzberger not 
only enjoys special prestige as an out- 
sider; he has reported knowledgeably 
on Greek politics since World War II, 
and has access to good sources, includ- 
ing the King. The left was roused to a 
fury it has not shown since the summer 
rioting of 1965. “Any persons who may 
contemplate setting up a dictatorship 
here,” bellowed the elder Papandreou, 
“should know that the people, the army 
and even the rocks in the streets will 
rise to crush their heads.” Editorialized 
the pro-Communist newspaper Avgi: 
“Sulzberger, disguised as a distinguished 
journalist, tries to conceal his identity 
as an international provocateur.” And 
even the conservative daily Kathimerini 
suggested that the King should refrain 
from talking to foreign journalists. Sulz- 
berger, however, was not fazed: “I'm 
never really too surprised at anything 
that happens in Greece,” he said. “They 
are an imaginative people and take their 
politics seriously.” 

A Cool Chat. Next stop was Bucha- 
rest. There, the columnist requested 
some time with Rumania’s new boss, 
Nicolae Ceausescu, who had previously 
refused to talk to any non-Communist 
newsman. Within three days, Sulz- 
berger got his interview—a record time 
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for obtaining almost anything in Ruma- 
nia. Part of the 45-minute chat was 
even televised. But Sulzberger did not 
let the privilege intimidate him. In his 
column Ceausescu got lower marks 
than he has received from most West- 
ern commentators. While granting that 
the “unabashed nationalist” has shown 
considerable ingenuity in fending off the 
Russians, Sulzberger doubted that he 
will prove to be much of an “ideologi- 
cal innovator,” or that he will “deliber- 
ately and consciously lead Rumania to 
Westernization, de-Communization or 
neutralization.” It was a “fairly cool” 
chat, the columnist remarked after- 
ward. “He was very critical of our Viet 
Nam policy, and of course I couldn't 
let him get away with it.” 


NEWSPAPERS 


Expansionist Spree in Washington 

“This place is overorganized,” com- 
plains a Washington Post newsman, 
“Too many new people are running 
around doing God knows what.” 

They may not all know what they 
are doing, but their frenetic activity is 
paying off handsemely for the Post. By 
financing an uninhibited hiring spree, 
Kay Graham, 49, has pumped new life 
into the paper she took over from her 
husband Philip after his suicide in 1963, 
Post circulation—now 456,000—has 
been climbing steadily since 1954, when 
it bought Colonel McCormick's Times- 
Herald and became a morning monop- 
oly. In ad linage, the paper ranks third 
in the nation, behind only the Los Ange- 
les Times and the New York Times. “lL 
don’t play girl editor,” says Mrs, Gra- 
ham, who has demonstrated a knack for 
putting the right person in the right job, 
“I don’t tell people what to do all the 
time. I'm interested in finding people, 
developing them, giving them leeway 
and backing them up.” 

Freed from Routine. She has done 
all that and more for her new manag- 
ing editor, Benjamin Bradlee, 45, whom 
she took from his post as Newsweek's 
Washington bureau chief in 1965. 
Faced with a somewhat stodgy pa- 
per, Bradlee ordered a brisk series of 
changes. To replace the rambling, dis- 
organized pieces that often glutted Page 
One, he prescribed straightforward news 
stories that come quickly to the point. 
He prodded his reporters out of their 
clock-watching work habits and freed 
them from routine beats. Today a Post 
man is encouraged to pursue a_ sto- 
ry wherever it leads without worrying 
about stepping on a colleague's toes. 

Even before Bradlee arrived, the 
Post's international news coverage had 
begun to show marked improvement; 
it has had an expanded foreign staff to 
call on ever since 1962, when it set up 
a joint news service with the Los An- 
geles Times. But the glamour of the big 
stories—whether national politics or 
events abroad—does not distract from 
home-town coverage. Post reporters 
track down local stories from the city’s 
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Without worrying about the toes. 


southwest slums to the bedroom suburbs 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

The result is a paper in which Wash- 
ingtonians can read just about all the 
news—local, national and international. 
The trouble is, say many critics, that 
the news is often hard to find. The Post 
has yet to solve the manifold problems 
of makeup, especially on its ad-rich 
back pages. A story on the treatment 
of U.S. prisoners of war in North Viet 
Nam, for example, may well be lost 
among the food ads. 

Psyche Killer. Such problems are 
compounded as Bradlee hires more tal- 
ent to file more stories. With Kay Gra- 
ham’s backing, he has raided other 
newspapers and magazines. His catch 
includes the New York Times’s crack 
Political Reporter David S. Broder and 
the Saturday Evening Post's Stanley 
Karnow, whom Bradlee has sent to 
roam Southeast Asia, Nicholas von 
Hoffman was brought to town from the 
Chicago Daily News and now travels 
from one ghetto to the next to assess 
the miseries of slum life. Hired from the 
New Republic, Wolf von Eckardt pro- 
vides some of the most perceptive daily- 
newspaper comment on city planning. 

The new arrivals have joined a staff 
that is already studded with respected 
bylines. Al Friendly, whom Bradlee re- 
placed as managing editor, has returned 
to reporting and will travel those parts 
of the world—Spain, North Africa, 
Scandinavia—which the Post never 
bothered to cover in the past. In his 
32 years on the police beat, Al Lewis 
has proved as skillful at promoting new 
police techniques as he has at uncoy- 
ering scandals among Washington's fin- 
est. Cartoonist Herblock, who, it is said, 
has “destroyed more psyches in Wash- 
ington than any other individual,” re- 
mains as scathing as ever. 

The pride of the Post, however, is 
its editorial page, which reflects the 
paper's nondoctrinaire Democratic lib- 
eralism. Under James Russell Wiggins, 
a onetime Post managing editor, a 
group of scholarly writers achieve a 


force and clarity that stand out in 
sharp contrast with the inconclusive, 
ambiguous prose of most of their com- 
petitors. Combining a passion for civil 
liberties and humanitarian legislation 
with an appreciation of the U.S. need 
to assert its power overseas, Post edi- 
torialists have often done a better job 
of explaining President Johnson's Far 
Eastern policies than the President him- 
self. Without a trace of truculence, they 
have argued the propositions that, like 
it or not, the U.S. is an Asian power; 
that in order to preserve freedom along 
with order in the world, the U.S. must 
see the Viet Nam war through to an 
honorable conclusion. “The editorial 
policies of a great paper stand in the 
shadow of previous days,” says Wiggins, 
who tries to see that one editorial builds 
upon another. “You can’t be so im- 
petuous as to stand your readers on 
their heads every day.” 

Down the Middle. The Post's im- 
pulse to expand shows no sign of slack- 
ening. By 1970 the paper will move into 
a $25 million plant that will double its 
present cramped space. After four years 
of operation, the supplementary news 
service has not yet shown a profit, but 
it has been picking up clients at the rate 
of two a week for the past six months. 
It now has 170 subscribers and is catch- 
ing up with the New York Times news 
service, which has almost 200. Still in 
the market for new acquisitions after 
purchasing Newsweek in 1961, the Post 
bought a 45% interest in the Paris Her- 
ald Tribune last August. 

As for the Post itself, Kay Graham, 
for one, is convinced that whatever its 
remaining faults, her paper is winning 
and stimulating readers as never be- 
fore. For evidence, she has only to cite 
President Johnson, who reads the Post's 
first edition the last thing before going 
to sleep, then reads the last edition the 
first thing on waking up. For a Presi- 
dent who is not known for his love of 
the press, he pays the paper a rare 
compliment. It plays the news, he says, 
“right down the middle.” 
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THE MARKET 
The Solid-Gold Hammer 


Investors prefer the tangible gilt 
edges that frame art works to paper 
ones on stock exchanges these days. 
As a result, the world’s auction houses 
started off the new season this month 
with a bang, despite a credit squeeze in 
the U.S., an economic freeze in Great 
Britain and a sagging Paris Bourse. 

In London, Sotheby's sold a set of 
seven Chinese Chippendale mahogany 
dining chairs for $4,480, up 50% since 
last February. Porcelain prices zoomed 
as an early Chelsea scolopendrium tea- 
pot sold for $10,640, an increase of 
230% in four years. A  Toulouse- 
Lautrec print, La Grande Loge, gar- 
nered the highest price yet paid for a 
modern print: $15,400, more than dou- 
ble its 1959 value. Sotheby's was 
jammed for the sale, and their suave 
hammerman, Peter Wilson, who knows 
everybody in the London art world by 
sight, said, “I'd never seen half the 
people before.” 

Sotheby's rival in London, Christie's, 
began its 200th season with sales of old 
wines and steam engine and ship mod- 
els. The exquisite toys brought $115,556 
in a day; a bottle of Chateau Pichon- 
Longueville 1878 brought more than 
$5 a glass. In such a heady atmosphere, 
Christie’s now expects that Peter Paul 
Rubens’ The Judgement of Paris, which 
they first appraised as a $280 copy by 
Lankrink (Time, Sept. 16), will top 
$225,000 when it goes on the block 
next month. Another newly discovered 
Rubens, an oil sketch for his Samson 
and Delilah, will join it for an estimated 
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Better the block than the Bourse. 
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$140,000. Henry Ford II will take prof- 
its on Christie's block in December by 
selling off four works by Matisse, Signac, 
Vuillard and Picasso for upwards of 
$200,000. 

Bracelets & Billiards. Meanwhile, in 
Paris last week, more than 10,000 buy- 
ers a day were bustling through the 
Third Biennial of Antiques. Set off by 
the Grand Palais’ lavish decorations, in- 
cluding 500 trees and an artificial lake 
with swans, more than $10 million 
worth of objets d'art were on sale. Rari- 
ties included the child-sized billiard ta- 
ble given to King Louis XIV when he 
was twelve years old, and an art nou- 
veau serpentine bracelet designed for 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

“When things are going badly at the 
Bourse,” explains Paris Auctioneer 
Philippe Rheims, “business is booming 
at the Hétel Drouot,” France's largest 
auction house. Buyers are holding on 
to what they have and are eager to buy 
more. Consequently, things that would 
have been passed up by connoisseurs a 
decade ago are now fetching some far- 
fetched prices. Pre-Raphaelite draw- 
ings, early Americana and Louis XIII 
furniture have increased over last sea- 
son’s record-smashing pace. Peregrine 
Pollen, president of Manhattan's Parke- 
Bernet, is still stunned that a 16th cen- 
tury bronze brought $17,000, or $5,000 
more than his most optimistic guess. 
For the first time Parke-Bernet’s sched- 
ule is booked for the next six months. 
But cautions Pollen: “Don’t expect to 
come and get bargains this year.” 


PAINTING 


The Preservationist 

The pictures are solemn brown stud- 
ies. Here and there, light flashes within 
them like electricity inside a summer 
thunderhead. At first glance, they are 
quiet paintings of commonplace sub- 
jects—familiar faces, weather-beaten 
buckets, battered stone walls and boul- 
ders—with none of the candy-colored 
savor of pop culture or the treacle of 
lap dogs and firesides. Basically, An- 
drew Wyeth paints his own backyard. 
Yet to the careful observer his scenes 
crackle with an instant’s discovery, the 
look that a mirror cannot capture, an 
insight that burrows beneath anatomy. 

Snowfalls & Souls. Wyeth, the appar- 
ent realist, at 49 paints a world of his 
own. In a sense, it is a nostalgic world. 
Machinery, for instance, rarely appears 
in his art; he even leaves out of his 
works the giant high-tension towers that 
march behind his rural house in Chadds 
Ford, Pa. More truly, it is made up of 
fungus, leaves, snowfalls and souls. It 
is full of tenderness; yet there is an 
awareness of death's deprivation. There 
is in it a tragic search for preservation. 

Wyeth’s largest retrospective show to 
date, 223 works, is currently on view 
in Philadelphia’s 161-year-old Pennsyl- 
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WYETH & WIFE AT THE ACADEMY 
Discovery in his own backyard. 


vania Academy of the Fine Arts.* At 
the opening, he received the academy's 
gold medal, the 36th winner in the train 
of artists like Winslow Homer, Whistler 
and Sargent, recalled: “I was twelve 
years old when my father first brought 
me to the academy, and 1. . .” Then 
he could say no more and sat down. 

Ageless, Endless. Recently, Wyeth has 
focused on portraits. His people are no 
longer elements of landscape, but Rem- 
brandtesque, life-sized faces of those he 
knows well. As his subject matter has 
become increasingly human, his paint- 
erly light seems to glow within his sub- 
jects rather than wash them from the 
outside. Wyeth himself believes that two 
of his recent works (see opposite) are 
his finest portraits. 

Maga’s Daughter (1966) shows his 
wife, who is fond of crazy hats, wear- 
ing an 18th century Quaker skimmer. 
Says Andy: “It reminded me of those 
Early-American flatiron weather vanes.” 
This work, unlike most, belongs to the 
artist's own  collection—permanently. 
Since Betsy, an ebullient woman of 45, 
reminds the artist of her mother, he 
named the painting, which has the qual- 
ity of universal womanhood, to encom- 
pass two generations. 

Grape Wine portrays Wyeth’s friend 
and handyman Willard Snowden, Since 
1964, he has painted the wine-loving 
Negro drifter often in wistful poses sug- 
gestive of eternal human patience. Says 
Wyeth: “He gave me a chance to paint 
something timeless, ageless, endless. 
He's all of the Brandywine Valley, its 
dankness and brooding power.” 


* The exhibition travels in December to the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, then to New 
York's Whitney Museum of American Art 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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_ Whochased 
— the ghosts 


out of 5,000 
Kentucky homes? Thesame 
~ brave souls 
who are helping 
America get to 
the moon and back. 


We believe in getting involved with our customers— 

and the world. 

When we got a chance to do something about the 

millions of homes that can’t get good TV reception, 

we jumped at it. 

Some are in communities beyond the range of 
transmitters. Some can receive only one or two channels. 
Some are in areas where mountains block reception, 
where ghost images ruin viewing. 

The answer: Community Antenna Television. With 
Meredith Publishing Company, we formed Meredith-Avco 
which now operates 15 CATV systems serving 31 
communities, with 2 more under construction. 

We're not timid in space either. 

We stuck our necks way out in early 1955 when Avco 
scientists took on the job of how to bring an object back 
to Earth from space safely. In solving that, we became 

the leaders in a new space age science: reentry physics. 
Consider the three astronauts in the APOLLO moon 
vehicle. After a 500,000 mile or so round trip, the last few 
minutes of return can be agonizing. 

They'll whoosh back through Earth's atmosphere at 
25,000 miles an hour with temperatures as high as 5,000°F 
For NASA and the builder of APOLLO—North American's 
Space Division —Avco developed an expendable “heat 
shield” that literally consumes itself to protect the 

vehicle and its crew. 

Because we get so deeply involved in things like moon 
vehicles and CATV, people sometimes ask what our 
company really is. 

Our answer: Avco is 30,000 people. 30,000 out-of-the- 
ordinary people changing the way you live. 








In CATV, TV signals are picked up by a large master antenna, amplified, and then relayed by cable to subscribers without interference. Result superb 
TV reception in both black and white and in color. Avco is happy to help. Avco is on the leading edge in: abrasives, aerospace, broadcasting, elec- 
tronics, farm equipment, finance, ordnance and research. Avco Corporation, 750 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. An equal opportunity employer 

















MUSIC 
NEW WORKS 


Kafka on Trial 

The Visitation, an opera based loose- 
ly on Franz Kafka’s The Trial, is U.S. 
Composer Gunther Schuller’s way of 
dealing “with the Kafkaesque in the 
Negro problem.” Judging by the re- 
sponse of the Hamburg audience that 
saw the first performance last week, 
Schuller has made a good deal. 

The central character is Carter Jones, 
splendidly sung by Negro Baritone Mc- 
Henry Boatwright. Schuller sees Jones 
as “the type of Negro whose personal 
and racial characteristics have become 
undefined because of attempts over the 
years to adapt himself to the dominat- 
ing social order. He simply wants to 
lead a decent life in an indecent so- 
ciety.” Onstage, that society is repre- 
sented by a gang of white toughs, in an 
unnamed U.S. city, who accuse Jones 
of an undisclosed misdeed, subject him 
to a “trial” in a cotton warehouse and 
beat him mercilessly. He seeks help 
from the Legal Aid Society, friends, a 
minister, but to no avail. In despera- 
tion, he turns and pleads his case to 
the audience in a moving aria, ending 
with the anguished cry, “I am your 
conscience.” In the final scene, while 
the orchestra plays a wailing New Or- 
leans funeral dirge, the white toughs 
drag the beaten Negro on stage, kill 
him with a shovel, and bury him in 
an earthen grave. 

Schuller’s score is starkly modern, 
laced with traditional and atonal im- 
provisations by a septet of jazz mu- 
sicians who share the pit with the full 
orchestra. In one impressive orchestral 
interlude, the foreboding of violence is 
achieved by the integration of threat- 
ening crowd noises broadcast through 
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Simply searching for decency. 
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MISCHAKOFF 
Chief of staff, mind reader, seismograph, stroke oar. 


loudspeakers in the rear of the audi- 
torium, sustained, jaggedly dissonant 
chords from the orchestra, and frantic 
improvisations from the jazz combo. 
At the curtain, the Hamburg au- 
dience exploded in a great ovation, 
called Boatwright back again and again 
for bows. 

Flushed with success, Hamburg State 
Opera Director Rolf Liebermann de- 
scribed The Visitation as “the best op- 
era since Wozzeck.” U.S. audiences 
may have a chance to see and hear for 
themselves next summer, when Lieber- 
mann expects to bring The Visitation 
to Manhattan as part of the Hamburg 
Opera’s first American visit. 


VIOLINISTS 


Distinguished Fraternity 

When the teen-aged violinist made 
his debut in Manhattan 25 years ago, 
one critic suggested that “David may 
turn into a musician of stature when he 
grows up.” Only he never really grew 
up—physically, that is. Artistically, how- 
ever, David Nadien developed into a 
giant. He demonstrated that last week 
at Manhattan’s Philharmonic Hall when 
he strode on stage—all 5 ft. 4 in. and 
116 lbs. of him—and played Tchai- 
kovsky’s Violin Concerto with elegance 
and grace, a tone pure and silken, and 
a technique that was a marvel of dizzy- 
ing leaps and lightning runs. During the 
long ovation that followed, Conductor 
Leonard Bernstein embraced Nadien, 
and the violinist motioned for the or- 
chestra to stand up and take a bow. 
Instead, they stayed seated and ap- 
plauded and tapped their bows against 
their music stands. 

It was, in effect, a welcome-to-the- 
fold gesture, for the performance was 
Nadien’s solo debut as the new concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic. 
When his appointment was announced 
last February, some Philharmonic fans 
were aghast. Nadien had never played 
in a major symphony orchestra before, 
and had spent most of the past dozen 
years in recording studios playing for 
crooners, rock ‘n’ rollers, Muzak and 
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NADIEN SILVERSTEIN 


TV jingles. Still, despite his commercial 
coloration, he has long been respected 
by fellow musicians as one of Ameri- 
ca’s most outstanding fiddlers; he is 
legendary for his ability to sight-read 
anything and to play it impeccably in 
any style under any circumstances, 
whether it is a love song to Rinso 
White or a complex passage in a Paga- 
nini concerto. When the Philharmonic 
asked him to audition last winter, he 
breezed through every obscure score 
that Bernstein thrust upon him, won in 
a walkaway over 40 aspirants. 

Music for Music. Nadien is son of 
Golden Boy. Raised in Manhattan, he 
is the offspring of an undefeated ban- 
tamweight boxer who fought the cham- 
pion to a draw, then gave up the ring 
to appease his wife and train his son in 
his own first love, the violin. David 
soloed with the New York Philharmon- 
ic at 14, later combined his concert 
career with studio work, often record- 
ing from seven to nine hours at a crack. 
His new job means a cut of about 
$15,000 in his yearly income. “Before, 
it was music for money's sake,” he 
says. “Now it’s music for music’s sake.” 

At 40, Nadien joins one of the 
world’s most exclusive and most dis- 
tinguished musical fraternities, the con- 
certmasters of major U.S. orchestras. 
Among them: 
> Detroit's Mischa Mischakoff, 69, is 
the dean of U.S. _ concertmasters. 
Born in Russia, he was concertmaster 
of the Moscow Philharmonic before 
coming to the U.S. in 1922, held down 
the first chair in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago, won the label “Toscanini’s third 
hand” during-the 15 years he played 
under the great Italian at the NBC 
Symphony. He moved to Detroit in 
1952, where he helped rebuild the or- 
chestra from scratch. A patriarch in 
baggy pants and sports shirts, Mischa- 
koff is a demanding but amicable lead- 
er, prides himself on his collection of 
shredded manuscripts and broken ba- 
tons cast aside by the terrible-tempered 
Toscanini. 
> Cleveland's Rafael Druian, 44, has 
been the solid cornerstone of Conductor 
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Why spend time sticking stamps, 
when it’ fasterto print your own? 


Unless you happen to think that stamps are delicious, you may be 
unhappy sticking stamps. Sticking stamps takes time. And for 
two cents you'd stick two fives on an eight cent letter. 

A postage meter can print stamps, seal envelopes, and stack en- 
velopes. In one quick non-sticky operation. 

All you do is dial how much postage you need at the top of the 
machine. (Your range is from one cent to $9.99 or $99.99 if you 
need it.) Then you put the envelope into the machine. 

When the envelope comes out of the machine, it's ready to travel. 
It has postage. It has a dated and cancelled postmark. It’s sealed. 
It’s stacked. If you want it to, it's even got an advertisement for 
your business right next to the meter stamp. 

The whole operation takes about two seconds. 

If you push a button, you get a stamped tape for parcel post. 

The dated and cancelled postmark on each envelope enables the 
post office to process metered mail faster than the other kind. So, 
your mail often goes through faster at that end too. 
You'll lick your mail problem when you stop licking stamps. 


Pitney-Bowes 
> Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, Folders, Inserters, 
Counters & Imprinters, Scales, Mailopeners. 


Beor information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1201 Pacific St 
» Stamford, Conn. 06904. 














George Szell’s ensemble for six years, 
is the epitome of the unruffable con- 
sistency demanded of the concertmaster. 
Born in Russia, trained in Cuba and 
the U.S., he was concertmaster of the 
Minneapolis Symphony for eleven years 
before going to Cleveland. 

> San Francisco’s Jacob Krachmalnick, 
44, has played first fiddle in Philadel- 
phia and Amsterdam, spent one year as 
an artist-in-residence at the University 
of California, and then fled (“Everybody 
sits around on their tenures; it’s no place 
for professionals”) to the San Francis- 
co. The orchestra's 30-week season suits 
him perfectly, since it gives him time to 
tour with his chamber-music trio and 
spend lucrative summers playing film 
scores in Hollywood. 

>» Chicago’s Steven Staryk, 34, like 
Nadien, worked as a studio musician, 
mostly “playing the music for bedroom 
scenes in movies.” Articulate, supreme- 
ly cool, the Toronto-born violinist was 
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Zenith’s amazing appointed concertmaster of the London 
new vest Zenith’s all-new solid-state portable weighs 7 Royal Philharmonic al 24, then played 
ounces, slips easily into a man’s vest pocket or in the same capacity with the Amster- 
pocket radio— lady's cosmetic case. And for its miniature size dam Concertgebouw before going to 
miniature size and price, it’s unexcelled in tone quality and Chicago in 1962. Says. he: “The days 
9  big-radio reception! 8 transistors. Operates on of the swaying, anticipating, overanxious 
mighty just 2 mercury cells. Complete with vinyl wrist concertmaster are over. Today, mas- 
strap, earphone attachment and batteries in terly musicianship and maximum self- 
performance handsome gift box. Zenith Royal 20-G, only control are the order.” 
$19.95* at your Zenith dealer's now. > Boston's Joseph Silverstein, 33, raised 


in Detroit, is one of the top three or 
four concertmasters in the world. That 
The quality goes in before the name goes on | iS Some achievement in view of the fact 
that he was expelled from Philadelphia's 
Curtis Institute at 17 (“I was too dis- 


| ' D D q tracted by girls and baseball”). Silver- 

the Irish Mister stein is one of the few concertmasters 

d ith | iendta |, ? dary it . ’ to work his way up from the ranks; he 

made with Ireland's Legendary Liqueur joined the Boston string section in 1955, 
ascended to the first chair in 1962, 
Says Boston Symphony Conductor Erich 
Leinsdorf: “He has some sort of beam 
or antenna, so that he knows what I 
want almost before I do.” 

A good concertmaster is as rare as 
a humble conductor. He is indispensa- 
ble to a conductor's success and, as such, 
is guarded and pampered like a mistress. 
Sir John Barbirolli refers to his man as 
his “chief of staff,” Eugene Ormandy’s 
is his “mind reader,” William Steinberg’s 
his “seismograph,” Donald Johanos’ his 
“stroke oar.” 

A concertmaster is all that and more, 
relying on a sixth sense to translate the 
ideas of the conductor to the musicians. 
He derives his authority from the simple 
fact that he can play better than anyone 
else in the orehestra, sets the standard 
that the rest of the players are expected 
to live up to. He plays all the important 
violin solosin an orchestral piece, and, in- 
deed, ought to be so familiar with the 
literature that he can substitute at the 
last minute for an absent violin soloist. 














lreland—land of legend Legend lives in Irish Mist*, Become a legend in 
—is where Oonagh made of heather honey, rare your own time by serv- 





MacCool threw a mis- Gaelic herbs and aged Irish ing the Irish Mister. He is also responsible for keeping every- 
caun of butter which whiskey. Pour a jigger of Irish one in tune, determines the proper bow- 
became the gray stone Mist over ice. Add one- ing for the strings, an all-important fac- 
between the two hills at quarter of fresh lime. tor in correct phrasing. When the maes- 
the edge of Broad Bog Slainte. tro wiggles a meaningful finger, the con- 
near Augher. certmaster responds accordingly and, in 


S.A an instantaneous chain reaction, his lead 
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What's the Difference? 


The difference is ZIP. Those numbers after City and 
State that get the mail to where it’s going faster and 
more efficiently. 

Use the ZIP Code on all your personal and business 
mail. We do. In fact, two years ago Time Inc. made 
some 20 million changes to put ZIP Code numbers on 
the address labels of all U.S. subscriber copies. We 
want our magazines to get to you as soon as possible. 


Your mail volume may not be as large as ours, but your 
role in the ZIP Code program is just as important. You 
can assist the Post Office in processing some 75.8 
billion pieces of mail this year. Start today by learning 
your own ZIP Code number. Using the ZIP Code can 
make a big difference: better mail service for everyone. 
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Reliability 
is the word for 


Greyhound Van Lines... 
and you get it when you 


‘leave — 
the moving 
tous” 


GREYHOUND =~ 


NATIONWIDE MOVING 2 









Reliability is what you get when you choose 
Greyhound Van Lines, the nationwide 
movers backed by over 50 years of 
Greyhound highway experience. Reliability 
is what you get when you “‘leave the moving 
to us.’’ Check the Yellow Pages or write 
13 E. Lake St., Northlake, Ill. 60164 


GREYHOUND VAN LINES 
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ANOTHER GROWING SERVICE OF THE GREYHOUND CORPORATION 


Want a 
talented 
temporary? 








MANPOWER 
WHITE GLOVE 
GIRL . 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 offices throughout the world 
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is followed by each row of string players 
and ultimately by the entire orchestra. 
In effect, he is a subconductor, able, and 


| often compelled, to rescue the maestro 


when he misses an entrance or loses his 
place. Ravel was such a notoriously bad 
conductor that soloists who were con- 
demned to play under his baton some- 
times made a secret pact to take all 


| their cues from the concertmaster. Says 


Leinsdorf: “If you have a good concert- 
master, you don’t have to move your 
left arm so much.” 

Switch, Switch. A concertmaster’s in- 
fluence is so strong, in fact, that by his 
example he can alter the entire sound of 
an orchestra. The suavity and elegance 
of Nadien’s playing, for example, have 
already given his string section a corre- 
spondingly new tone. Beyond that, the 
concertmaster helps decide promotions, 
auditions, prospective new players, and 
acts as a father confessor as well as a 
liaison between the men and the maes- 
tro. Barbirolli says that the Italian ap- 
pellation for concertmaster, violino di 
spalla, is more apropos: “His is the 
shoulder that the conductor leans on.” 

Or anybody else who happens to be 
onstage. During a Cleveland Orchestra 
concert six months ago, the E string on 
Soloist Isaac Stern’s violin suddenly 
snapped in the final movement of a 
Brahms concerto. Concertmaster Dru- 
ian quickly gave Stern his Stradivarius, 
passed the disabled instrument to As- 
sistant Concertmaster Daniel Majeske 
and continued playing on Majeske’s vio- 
lin. Majeske replaced the string and— 
switch, switch—Stern finished with a 
flourish on his fiddle, having missed only 
One measure of music. Says Druian, 
with the understatement typical of the 
supercool concertmaster: “It’s all part 
of the job.” 


CONTESTS 
Success by Short Cut 


Time was, any concert soloist worth 
his cadenza had to spend several long, 
lean years on the road building a repu- 
tation. Today, budding virtuosos are re- 
routing their careers to take advantage 
of a new short cut to instant success: 
contests. More combat than competi- 
tion, music tournaments have grown 
in size and importance to the point 
where there is a contest among con- 
tests, each one claiming to be more 
prestigious than the next. But when it 
comes to money, none can match Fort 
Worth’s Van Cliburn International 
Quadrennial Piano Competition, which 
offers a top prize of $10,000 and a bun- 
dle of fringe benefits that includes ev- 
erything but an oil well. 

Hoping to cash in on the riches, 47 
pianists from 16 nations entered this 
year’s Cliburn competition. To begin 
with, each performer was required to 
play ten selections, ranging from the 
baroque to the severely modern. It was 
all severely worrisome. Rumania’s fidg- 
ety, fingernail-chewing Radu Lupu, 20, 
one of the six finalists, suffered from a 


case of “the dry heaves,” had to t 
rescued from the men’s room befo! 
each performance. On the day of tk 
finals, he arose from a practice sessic 
and in his excitement cracked his hee 
on a ledge protruding from a wall ar 
collapsed against the Steinway. R 
vived, he refused a bandage for the on 
inch gash in his forehead and, blooc 
but unbowed, trudged off to play with 
driving intensity and the pyrotechnic 
flair of a young Horowitz. 

Worth the Agony. In the finals, pe 
formed last week with the Fort Wort 
symphony in the Will Rogers Mem 
rial Auditorium, each contestant playe 
the first movement of Prokofiev's Se 
ond Piano Concerto and one of tw 
Beethoven concertos. A computer ta 
lied the scores of the international pan 
of 17 judges, but the announcement « 
the results had to be delayed whi 
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LUPU AT FORT WORTH 
More combat than competition. 


contest officials frantically searched fi 
Radu Lupu. He was found at last, wa 
dering the hallways, gulping air in ; 
effort to pacify his queasy stomac 
But the agony had been worth endu 
ing: minutes later he was named U 
first-prize winner. The pressure o 
Lupu celebrated at a post-performan: 
party by playing Gershwin long into tl 
night. “I am very, very glad that i 
over,” he said. “I don’t really like cor 
petitions. They are too nerve-racking 

Lupu, a-student at the Moscow Co 
servatory, does not have to worry abo 
competitions for a while. In addition 
his first-prize money, he won a $4( 
gold watch for the best performance | 
Structure for Piano, composed for tl 
contest by Willard Straight, $300 f 
the best interpretation of Copland’s F 
ano Sonata, the opportunity to play wi 
twelve major U.S. orchestras, a thre 
month tour of Europe, a debut recit 
at Carnegie Hall in April, and a co 
tract for further concertizing in U 
U.S., Canada and Latin America. 

Now if he can only keep his stomac 
under control and steer clear of ledge 
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How to sell law and order 


Sometimes people don’t understand 
what a law means, or why it was 
passed. They may only know that 
its enforcement affects their lives. 
Some laws end up adding to social 
pressures instead of relieving them. 
Whenever this has happened, it’s 
because communication has broken 
down somewhere. 

One way to establish understand- 
able communication is with the 
reality of motion pictures. 

There have been some outstand- 
ing examples of communicating 
needs to lawmakers, so something 
can be done about those needs. Mo- 
tion pictures have played a part in 
getting better roads built, in build- 
ing much-needed dams, in turning 
desolate shorelands into havens for 
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city people and sanctuaries for 
wildlife. 

To help people understand, to get 
things done, to pinpoint living prob- 
lems more vividly, try motion pic- 
tures. Here is the one best way to 
speak with disturbing reality and 
impress people as life itself can. 

Kodak has prepared a series of 
booklets on the making and show- 
ing of films in business, education, 
and religion. They contain the kinds 
of information you need for getting 
started in the use of films. They in- 
clude bibliographies and references 
that point to more technical and so- 
phisticated information. Please use 
the coupon to check the title of the 
booklet that interests you and re- 
turn the coupon to Kodak. 





Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 10-119 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650 


Please send brochure that tells how to 
use audiovisuals effectively in my field, 
checked below: 


Education (V1-6) Business (V1-7) 
[_] Religion (V1-8) 

Name 

Organization 

Address 

City 

State 


Zip Code 


Kodak: Fos 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


The Man from U.C.L.A. 

When Franklin David Murphy was 
inaugurated as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles six 
years ago, he announced as his goal for 
the campus nothing less than “scholarly 
distinction in worldwide terms.” Ambi- 
tious enough a thought for an Ivy 


FITZGERALD WHITNEY 
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MURPHY AT UNIVERSITY ART SHOW 
On the track with super chief. 


League school, it seemed like an all but 
impossible dream for U.C.L.A., which 
then had a reputation as a soporific 
commuter college for beautiful loafers. 
Today, while U.C.L.A. has not quite 
reached the top rank of U.S. universi- 
ties, educators concede that it may well 
be the nation’s most impressively im- 
proved institute of higher learning. 

Somewhat grudgingly, Chancellor 
Murphy concedes that U.C.L.A.’s sister 
campus at Berkeley is “more prestigi- 
ous”—but then he will reel off a host of 
statistics to prove how much the gap 
has narrowed. This fall, student enroll- 
ment at U.C.L.A. has finally caught up 
with Berkeley at about 27,500—the 
planned maximum. Six years ago, 
U.C.L.A. took in a scant $10 million in 
research grants; now it gets more than 
$36 million a year, and its annual budg- 
et has more than doubled, to $85 mil- 
lion. On U.C.L.A.’s sprawling campus in 
Westwood, 31 new buildings costing 
$142 million have gone up during 
Murphy’s tenure. “Buildings don’t make 
the university any more than clothes 
make the man,” the chancellor says, 
“but in these days you can’t do sophisti- 
cated research in tents.” 
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Welfare for Watts. To do the re- 
search, U.C.L.A. has created the nucleus 
of a truly first-rate teaching staff, luring 
men from other campuses with annual 
salaries of $25,000 or more. From 
Rome’s Istituto Superiore di Sanita 
came Chemist Daniel Bovet, a Nobel 
prizewinner in 1957. Another Nobel re- 
cipient, Willard Libby, helps make 
U.C.L.A.’s chemistry department one of 
the ten best in the U.S. In the past six 
years, U.C.L.A. has created ten new 
interdisciplinary study centers, ranging 
from brain research to medieval and 
Renaissance studies to space science, a 
College of Fine Arts, Schools of Public 
Health, Dentistry, Architecture, and 
Library Service. 

U.C.L.A. has consciously tried to put 
its intellectual resources at the service of 
the community in which it lives. One 
experiment in this direction is a new 
urban studies center, at which scholars 
of different disciplines are teaming to 
help solve some basic problems of the 
Los Angeles megalopolis, such as the 
best way to integrate public and private 
welfare services in Watts. As a cultural 
catalyst, U.C.L.A. last year drew 500,- 
000 Angelenos to concerts, lectures and 
stage performances on campus. At the 
same time, its centers of African, Near 
Eastern and Latin American studies 
have drawn international acclaim for 
excellence, and U.C.L.A. claims to teach 
more languages than any other univer- 
sity in the world. 

"Political Animal." Almost to a man, 
students and teachers agree _ that 
U.C.L.A.’s strides toward greatness are 
largely due to Chancellor Murphy, 50, 
a self-styled “political animal” who has 
persistently badgered the regents and 
the legislature for a greater share of 
funds for his school. The son of a Kan- 
sas City doctor, Murphy earned his 
own M.D. at 25, and seven years later 
became dean of the University of Kan- 
sas School of Medicine. Within three 
years, he became chancellor of Kansas, 
a post he held until moving West to 
U.C.L.A. 

Known to his Westwood staff as “the 
super chief,” Murphy divides his twelve- 
hour day between campus work and a 
host of extracurricular duties, including 
board membership on the Ford Motor 
Co., the McCall Corp. and the Men- 
ninger Foundation. Art Collector Mur- 
phy is also on the board of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. With all this 
activity, there are bound to be some 
student murmurs about absenteeism in 
the front office, but the chancellor is 
such a familiar sight on campus that 
his customary outfit of blue blazer and 
grey flannel slacks is known as “the 
Murphy uniform.” Murphy seldom 
misses a U.C.L.A. football game, often 
leaves his seat on the 50-yard line to 
pace nervously behind the bench when 
his team is in trouble. 





Courtesy of Dialogue. Considerii 
the fact that Berkeley and U.C.L.A. a 
part of the same university, why did t! 
Free Speech riots not spread south 
Westwood? One reason, answers Mt 
phy, is that Berkeley has traditional 
had a bigger share of student activi: 
than U.C.L.A.. and thus far mo 
troublemaking “non-student hangers-« 
in the periphery.” But Murphy is critic 
of the way in which Cal's administrato 
mishandled the disorders. “You cat 
substitute memos and bulletins for t 
courtesy of a dialogue and an explan 
tion,” he says. To preserve U.C.L.A 
record of relative stability, Murp 
makes himself easily accessible to chai 
talk with students or teachers on unive 
sity problems. 

Like Berkeley, U.C.L.A. is simply o 
of nine theoretically equal campuses 
California’s vast state university syste 
Although he admires and respects C 
President Clark Kerr, at meetings of t 
regents has made it clear that Ke 
“doesn’t speak for me,” and has succe 
fully fought for more U.C.L.A. autor 
my in such matters as budget maki 
and seeking federal funds on its ov 
Proud of his school’s progress so f: 
Murphy envisions U.C.L.A. becoming 
model modern counterpart of the gre 
medieval universities, blending qual 
and quantity, serving as an intellect 
laboratory for an increasingly urbi 
ized world, 


STUDENTS 

Learning by Doing 

When one below-average student tr 
to teach another, both improve far mx 
than they would under normal schooli 
conditions. So at least has been the ¢ 
perience of Manhattan’s antipoverty M 
bilization for Youth program, whi 
three years ago set up a “homewc 
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TUTOR MEDINA & PUPIL 
Responsibility helps. 
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*« Because you still get regular checks 
and all the benefits of a regular checking account. 


* Plus— you get an extra $500 or more of Bancardcheks, 
guaranteed checks, you can cash anywhere, 24 hours a day. 


* Plus— whenever you want it, you have the privilege 
“dl of cashing Bancardcheks for more than your 
| checking account balance. 
Now available at leading banks serving 786 cities across 
America. Talk to the bank in your town that has Bancardchek. 
End check-cashing embarrassment forever. Use these new 
y 


guaranteed Bancardcheks that both you and the merchant 
know are good ,. . you use them just like money. 


— Fancardehek 


| CHECKING ACCOUNT 


* Regular checks *plus guaranteed checks * plus overdraft privilege 
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THENATION’S LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
Assets exceed $1.4 Billion 


Now! Daily Earnings, Compounded Daily! 
California Federal pays the Nation's 
Highest Rate on Insured Passbook 
Savings. You get 5.39% annually when 
our 5.25% current annual rate is com- 
pounded daily and maintained a year, Earn 
more than the long-term average return 
on common stocks, AAA industrial bonds, 
or U.S. savings bonds. Earnings paid 
quarterly, and paid to date of withdrawal 
on funds in account 3 months from October 
1 or thereafter. Accounts insured by a per- 
manent agency of the Federal Government. 
Federally chartered and supervised. Estab- 
lished in 1925, 550,000 individuals, corpor- 
ations and trusts served in over 100 foreign 
countries and SO states, many with accounts 
of $10,000, $50,000, $100,000 and more. 
Special attention to mail accounts. Just 
send check or money order with coupon 
below. We transfer funds from any insti- 
tution at no cost. Actnow! Funds earn from 
date of receipt (from the Ist, if received 
by the 10th). 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION + SINCE 1925 


OFFICES IN: Alhambra, Anaheim, Costa Mesa, Eagle 
Rock, Echo Park, Granada Hills, Hollywood, Ingle- 
wood, Lakewood, Downtown Los Angeles, Miracle 
Mile, Oxnard, Palos Verdes Peninsula, Pasadena, 
Rancho Park, Reseda, West Covina, 





































FREE! NEWCALIFORNIA SOUVENIR 
MAGAZINE; 20 exciting pages! 
Breathtaking photos of California 
wonders. The Missions, giant red- 
woods, Yosemite, Death Valley, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
many, many more. Send coupon 
for your free copy today. 
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i Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif, 


C) Please send free ‘The California Story" 
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helpers” project that paired high school 
students as after-hours reading tutors 
with academically backward  grade- 
school children, most of them Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans from the city’s de- 
pressed Lower East Side. Since top stu- 
dents could not always be found as 
“role models” who might inspire the 
younger children to greater industry, 
M.F.Y. was forced to take on a number 
of tutors who were themselves below 
average in educational skills. 

As it turned out, the high school stu- 
dents did even more learning than the 
children they were hired to teach. Ac- 
cording to a study conducted by Colum- 
bia University, a sampling of the 2,000 
tutored youngsters advanced an average 
of six months in reading ability during 
one five-month period; their untutored 
classmates improved by only 34 months. 
But 100 tutors who were tested- many 
of them below eighth-grade standards in 
reading skills—picked up an average of 
34 years in reading ability. Faced with 
the responsibility of helping younger 
children, teen-agers with a previous rec- 
ord of hostile indifference to schooling 
were transformed into alert, highly mo- 
tivated students. Matilda Medina, 18, 
who was two years below average in 
reading, went up ten points in her Eng- 
lish grade as a result of teaching others, 
and now has college ambitions. “I put 
more effort into studying now—I know 
better what's really important in life,” 
she says. 


Shadow Schools 


While drowsing through an afternoon 
class in Elementary Logic or Advanced 
Trig, many a USS. college student has 
wondered why his classes can’t be as 
much fun, or as relevant, as the nightly 
bull sessions in the Sigma Chi dorm. 
No note taking, no grades, no assigned 
readings, the beer flows and so does 
student eloquence. 

Now, on at least a dozen U.S. cam- 
puses, the dream of friendly, examless. 
do-it-yourself learning has become a re- 
ality, as students, frequently with faculty 
help, have set up self-styled “free uni- 
versities” and “experimental colleges.” 

The largest academic underground 
operates within the confines of San 
Francisco State College, where a be- 
nign administration last winter permit- 
ted students to organize an experimental 
college that featured New Left Idol Paul 
Goodman (Growing Up Absurd) as a 
seminar leader, Operating out of three 
jerry-built huts on campus, the shadow 
school now has 70 courses ranging from 
“Competition and Violence” to “Gestalt 
Therapy” to “Kinesthetics.” There is no 
charge for the seminar-like courses. 
which take place in the evening, and 
are taught by both students and mem- 
bers of State’s faculty. Enrollment this 
fall is up to 1,200, out of a total 18,500 
at the school. 

Mountain Folklore. Similar but more 
modest shadow schools are currently 
being organized at Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Cornell, Pennsylvania and the 
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MUSIC “COURSE” AT PRINCETON 
Product of rebellion. 


University of New Mexico. At Prince- 
ton, 54 students are enrolled in such 
courses as “The Contemporary Ameri- 
can Novel” and “How to Play the Re- 
corder”; next year student organizers 
of the program hope to offer a class 
in ballet. 

Many shadow school courses concen- 
trate on the kind of thing that is likely 
to crop up in afterhours student talk, 
such as psychedelic drugs. Others, how- 
ever, attempt to fill a genuine gap in 
the official university curriculum. At 
Cornell, where there is no religion de- 
partment, undergraduates plan to offer 
a class in the “Death of God Theology,” 
and Moslem students will teach Islamic 
culture. One Cornell professor has even 
signed up for a student-taught course in 
jazz—something unavailable at the uni- 
versity’s Own music school. At Dart- 
mouth a fraternity is organizing a shad- 
ow school class in the “Folklore of the 
White Mountains.” 

Note-Taking Subordinates. Growth of 
the shadow colleges, professors say, rep- 
resents a reaction to the stiff formal- 
ity of the conventional classroom, the 
aridity and irrelevance—in the student's 
view—of much of the official curricu- 
lum. As the manifesto of Princeton's 
experimental college puts it, “the teach- 
er becomes the grade-dispensing au- 
thority and the student a note-taking 
subordinate 

Nonetheless, the university adminis- 
trators are mostly tolerant of their aca- 
demic undergrounds, since, so far at 
least, the students have not been ne- 
glecting English 203 for the sake of 
LSD I. At worst, the administrators are 
quietly amused by the pretensions of 
what they consider a passing fad of 
idealistic youth. Says Princeton Presi- 
dent Robert Goheen: “It’s a little am- 
bitious to call it a college.” 
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moving. The weight is determined at an 
official weight station after the moving 
van has been loaded and is ready to go 
The van contains every ounce of 
your possessions, so every 


Don’t pull a “fast one” on yourself. 
Some people think that if they can get 
a low estimate, the cost of the move 
will be low 

Don't make this mistake. If 























ounce shows up on the 
scales 
Moral 
sentative of the mov 
ingcompany help you 
Show him absolutely 


you do, chances are the bill will 
shock the pants off you when 
you get it 

When the representative 
from the moving company 
comes to make an estimate 
show him everything you plan 
to move (including that 300-lb 
trunk that's sitting out in the 
garage, for example) 

The cost of every long 
move is figured by the weight 
of your possessions and 
the distance you're 


help the repre- 


everything you plan to 

move 

Don’t get caught 
uncovered. Its 


distance a good idea 


to look into the coverage that moving 
companies give you. 

The standard liability set by federal 
and state commerce commissions may 
not be enough protection for your pos- 
sessions. 

Don't take chances. Ask your mover 
about some more coverage 

Don’t get caught with a fat check- 
book and a flat pocketbook. Under 
government regulations, interstate 
moving companies must require pay- 
ment in cash, traveler's check, money 
order or certified check when your 
furniture is delivered, unless different 
arrangements are made in advance 
Otherwise they can't release your pos- 
sessions 

(If your employer is footing the bill, 
arrangements can be made by him.) 

Don’t hand over your possessions 
to just anybody. The best way to make 
sure you get a good move is to 
choose a moving company with a 

good reputation. Ask your friends 

Check with one of your neighbors 

who has moved recently. 

A reputable company will 
have better equipment and 
better-trained men. A reputable 
company will save wear and 
tear on your furniture (to say 
nothing of the wear and tear 

on you). 
A reputable company will get you 
where you're going. Without taking you. 
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When your choice is 
public or private financing: 


You may need White, Weld’s 


$7 billion know-how 


When your corporation needs Capital, 
should you market the new securities? Through 
a widely distributed public offering? Or should 
you negotiate a private placement with a few 
large investors? 


There is no simple answer Every company is 
unique, every situation different. White, Weld’s 
experience in both methods of raising funds can 
be of major assistance to corporate manage- 
ment in making this key decision. This experi- 
ence Is kept up-to-the-minute through our con- 
tinuous appraisal of securities markets 


White, Weld ranks among the most active 
investment banking firms in the world. In the 
past ten years we have managed or co-managed 
the underwriting of more than $7 billion ofS; EC 


how 


registered corporate stock and bond issues. In 
the same period we have negotiated the direct 
placement of over $2.8 billion of securities for 
corporations 


Our 70 years of experience in world-wide in- 
vestment banking can be put to work for you 
When your corporation needs new Capital, we 
invite you to talk with us about your financing 
requirements and the best way to market your 
securities. Write or call us today 


White,Weld & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


White, Weld & Co. Incorporated 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW HAVEN 
MINNEAPOLIS HAGERSTOWN HARTFORD/ ZURICH LONDON PARIS CARACAS HONG KONG 
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WALL STREET 
Bad Week for the Bears 


Outside a dining room at the New 
York Stock Exchange stands a statue 
showing those indefatigable financial 
foes, the bull and the bear, locked in 
mortal combat, The bear seems to be 
losing. which is precisely what happened 
in the market last week. After a long, 
cold summer, the Big Board experi- 
enced its most dramatic one-day ad- 
vance in three years. And papa bears, 
mama bears and baby bears, all of 
whom had been betting on a continued 
decline, suddenly found themselves run- 
ning for cover, 

It started on Monday. Ever since the 
alltime high last February, when the 
Dow-Jones industrial average stood at 
995.15, Mondays have been mostly blue. 
Monday, Oct. 10, started the same way, 
with the average in early trading off al- 
most six points from the closing price of 
the previous week. Then came the 
comeback. Led by such glamour stocks 
as Sperry Rand, Polaroid, Fairchild 
Camera and Xerox, the market made a 
broad advance, and the industrials fin- 
ished the day with a 10.9 point advance. 

Happy Columbus Day. Tuesday end- 
ed with the industrial average up an- 
other 4.12 points. And on Wednesday— 
Columbus Day—the market soared. On 
a high-for-a-holiday volume of 6,910,- 
O00 shares, the average climbed 19.54 
points. It was the biggest one-day in- 
crease since Nov. 26, 1963, when the 
industrials leaped 32 points in a Wall 
Street show of confidence in the four- 
day-old Administration of Lyndon 
Johnson, The day's performance was 
enough to overcome minor declines in 
the next two days. The market closed at 
771.71, providing a 27.39-point increase 
in the industrials for the week as a 
whole, one of the best in a long while. 

Why the resurgence? The most obvi- 
ous reason was that many stocks had 
been oversold and there were bargains 
to be had. Another reason, as the week 
went on, were encouraging words from 
Washington about one of Wall Street's 
nagging worries. The Street has feared 
for some time that Viet Nam might 
bring on wage and price controls, as the 
Korean War did, which would dampen 
profits and decrease stock values. But 
last week Commerce Secretary John T, 
Connor told a Washington conference 
that there was “no indication now” of 
controls being necessary. Administration 
Economics Adviser Arthur M. Okun 
put it more strongly. Said he of the 
Korean-style control system: “There is 
no earthly reason why we should want 
to or need to travel that route again.” 

Selling Short. The biggest reason for 
the week's activity was a bear stam- 
pede. After selling borrowed shares, 
bears aim to cover their loans and also 
make a tidy profit by buying the same 
stock when prices have declined still 
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lower. Big bears have been following 
the practice all summer long. Little 
bears followed and, as of last fortnight, 
short sales by odd-lotters (selling fewer 
than 100 shares) reached their highest 
level in more than 30 years. 

As often happens, the little bears got 
into short-selling just in time to be badly 
hurt; they had to scramble quickly as 
the averages rose to cover short posi- 
tions in both glamour stocks and blue 
chips. As a result, both highflyers and 
such long-dull blue chips as A.T. & T., 


an over-the-counter stock quoted at 
$40.50, including a 3% “retail mark- 
up,” is actually worth $39.25. Because 
the buyer never knows the size of the 
hidden markup, the SEC said that the 
practice is deceptive and urged the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers 
to publish true prices instead. The NASD 
objected, arguing that this practice 
would drastically cut profits and drive 
small dealers out of business. 

Last week the NASD changed its mind 
and announced that true prices will 





IN MORTAL COMBAT AT THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Jumping in just in time to be hurt. 


Chrysler, Du Pont, Jersey Standard and 
U.S. Steel were traded unusually heavily, 
and most ended the week with a gain. 

Although the upturn left bears lick- 
ing their wounds, few Wall Streeters 
were willing to bet that the bulls were 
firmly on top once more. In spite of 
some rosy earnings reports—IBM last 
week reported a record third-quarter 
profit of $131 million—many investors 
are still worried about the possibility of 
an economic downturn next year. 


STOCKS 


Over-the-Counter Price Reform 

The nation’s lively, loosely organized 
over-the-counter market is the only 
showcase for the securities of many 
companies that do not want or do not 
rate listing on the New York or other 
big exchanges. As it is, the showcase 
has some built-in distortions. One of 
them, singled out by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in its 1963 study, 
is that the “asked” prices of over-the- 
counter stocks as provided by dealers 
to the daily press are traditionally jacked 
up by a percentage—usually around 2% 
but sometimes 5% —that represents the 
dealers’ profit. 

In Big Board practice, actual stock 
prices are published, not including the 
fixed broker's commission. By contrast, 


be published for some 4,000 active 
over-the-counter stocks beginning next 
month. The switch was prompted by an 
18-month experiment in which 1,300 
stocks were quoted at wholesale prices 
on a test basis. Not only did the deal- 
ers survive the experience, but other 
unlisted companies clamored to get in 
on the program, realizing that accurate 
over-the-counter quotations help broad- 
en investor interest. 


LABOR 
Shared Victory 


Despite intense Government pres- 
sure, negotiators for General Electric 
and eleven A.F.L.-C.1.O. unions seemed 
hopelessly deadlocked. Then, with only 
60 hours to go before 125,000 workers 
were scheduled to strike, G.E. raised 
its offer by a tiny amount; though the 
raise fell far short of their demands, 
union leaders seized it rather than risk 
an 80-day Taft-Hartley-Act injunction 
against the walkout. 

General Electric had already pro- 
posed pay raises of nearly 5% in each 
of the next three years, plus fringe ben- 
efits and a cost-of-living escalator clause 
that might add as much as 3%. But 
that was not enough for the union co- 
alition led by the 79,400-member Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
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1.U.E. PRESIDENT JENNINGS 
The Administration was pleased. 


and its new president, Paul Jennings, 
who was negotiating his first big con- 
tract. Jennings demanded reduction of 
regional wage differentials, arbitration 
of all contract grievances and a huge, 
7% cost-of-living escalator. In the set- 
tlement—still subject at week’s end to 
approval by the I.U.E.’s conference 
board—the union surrendered on the 
first two points, agreed to a 34% es- 
calator. In all, the three-year contract 
will cost G.E. about 54% a year in 
higher pay and fringe benefits. 

Prestige on the Line. In past months 
Government spokesmen have de- 
nounced settlements of that size as be- 
ing inflationary. But this time the Ad- 
ministration seemed downright pleased 
—as well it might, since it had placed 
its own prestige squarely on the line. 
Only personal intervention by  Presi- 
dent Johnson on Oct, 2 had persuaded 
the unions to postpone the strike for 
two weeks. At that time, the President 
named a mediation panel whose mem- 
bers included Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara, Labor Secretary Wil- 
lard Wirtz and Commerce Secretary 
John Connor. Summoning the labor- 
management negotiators to Washing- 
ton, McNamara and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff lectured them about G.E.’s “vital 
importance to national defense.” Mce- 
Namara noted that the U.S. depends 
on General Electric to supply, among 
many things, the engines for the nation’s 
best fighter plane, the F-4 Phantom. 

McNamiara’s appeal did not seem to 
move either side at the time. Said Jen- 
nings: “I don't buy the argument at 
all.” But the negotiators then moved to 
a windowless room in the basement of 
the Labor Department building where, 
under the anxious eye of Administra- 
tion mediators, they finally hammered 
out their agreement. For months, labor- 
management analysts had been saying 
that the G.E. contract would set the 
pattern for more than 30 major indus- 
tries over the next year, When last 
week’s settlement was reached, it was 
difficult to see how it could set any sort 
of pattern. In fact, it was hard to tell 
who won. 
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AIRLINES 
The 727 Cleared 


For a while it looked as if Boeing's 
medium-haul, three-jet 727, in service 
since 1964, might be grounded by Gov- 
ernment edict. During a_ five-month 
period beginning in August 1965, there 
were four fatal 727 crashes, all of them 
during the final landing approach. But 
last week, reporting on one of the four 
disasters—an American Airlines 727 
crash in Cincinnati that took 58 lives— 
the Civil Aeronautics Board blamed the 
accident on pilot error and cleared the 
aircraft altogether. The 727, said the 
CAB, has “no design deficiencies or un- 
satisfactory operating characteristics.” 

The CAB noted that the 727 is built to 
get in and out of airports quickly, there- 
fore has steep climb and descent rates. 
In the Cincinnati crash, the pilot simply 
descended too fast and probably did not 
pay enough attention to his altimeter. 
The CAB had already made a similar 
finding in a United Air Lines crash in 
Salt Lake City. There have been no 
rulings yet on the two other 727 crash- 
es, one outside Tokyo and the other 
near Chicago. 

In the aftermath of 
fatalities: 
> Congress finally, after a four-year- 
delay, passed a private bill to give $25,- 
000 each to the relatives of 35 service- 
men, mostly members of the U.S. Navy 
band, killed in a mid-air collision over 
Rio de Janeiro in 1960. 
> A federal judge in San Francisco 
ruled that the Flying Tiger Line was 
liable in the deaths of 107 persons lost 
in 1962 between Guam and the Philip- 
pines on a charter Super-Constellation 
because the crew had inadequate sleep- 
ing quarters during the long flight. The 
judge also decided that Flying Tiger was 
not protected by the Warsaw Conven- 
tion's maximum liability ($8,300 per 
passenger) because the travelers had 
not been issued tickets warning them, in 
the fine print, of the Warsaw limit 


AUTOS 
The Dodge Rebellion 


As part of its successful battle for a 
larger share of the U.S. auto market, 
Chrysler Corp.'s Dodge Division lately 
has been wooing buyers with ads in 
which an eye-catching blonde model 
suggests: “Join the Dodge Rebellion.” 
Last week the rebellion spread to an 
unexpected quarter. In the New York 
City area, 58 of Dodge's 98 dealers 
publicly attacked the way the company 
treats them. 

Banded together as the Metropolitan 
Independent Dodge Dealers Associa- 
tion, the auto retailers claimed to rep- 
resent $60 million a year in sales, 5% 
of Dodge's total. They hired a press- 
agent, and as their lawyer they retained 
none other than Roy M. Cohn. Among 
their complaints: in its Zeal to sell cars, 
Dodge has not only franchised too 
many dealers, but has unfairly gone 
into competition with established deal- 





other aircraft 





ers through company-financed outlets. 
The company, the rebels charge, also 
forced dealers to absorb the cost of 
remedying factory-caused defects and 
even to pay for advertising they find 
valueless. Said Yonkers Dealer Raphael 
Cohen, chairman of the group’s steer- 
ing committee: “We think Dodge 
makes a fine product, but we want 
equal treatment from our manufacturer 
so We can compete.” 

What seemed to irk the dealers most 
was a practice not confined to Dodge. 
Automakers rebate from $50 to $100 
of the price of a new car to dealers 
who meet or top monthly sales quotas 
set by the factory. Because the quotas 
vary from dealer to dealer even in the 
same area, they complained, the rebate: 
give low-quota dealers a price advan: 
tage over their competitors. On top of 
that, dealers who consistently fail tc 
meet their sales quotas lose their fran- 
chises. Yet neither Dodge nor othe 
dealers can sell a franchise without fac- 
tory approval of the buyer. 

Such pressures hold down the price 
the public pays for autos—but they 
squeeze a lot of dealers. Though some 
top outlets in big metropolitan area 
show profits well over $100,000 a year 
the average U.S. dealer netted a pre 
tax return of only 2.4% on his sale: 
volume during the first half of 1966 
according to the National Automobilk 
Dealers Association. Worse still, whil 
auto manufacturers completed _ thei 
second biggest model-year, 10}% o 
their dealers ran in the red. 

Many dealers besides the Dodge dis 
sidents predict that the automakers ar¢ 
headed for trouble without knowing it 
At week's end, insisting that they wil 
go to court if need be to press the 
views, the New York Dodge dealer 
seemed ready to help make such fore 
casts come true. 





DEALER COHEN 
From an unexpected quarter. 
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BANKING 


A Lesson from Detroit 

No city suffered more from the De- 
pression-era bank failures than Detroit. 
Only two banks survived those grim 
days. The city learned its lesson, and 
even now its banking community is 
proud of its reputation as possibly the 
most cautious and conservative in the 
nation. It was therefore all the more 
shocking to Detroiters when last week 
the Public Bank of Detroit went in- 
solvent in the biggest U.S. bank failure 
since the 1930s. 

Public Bank was set up in 1957 with 
an eye toward the fast-growing con- 
sumer-loan business. In 1965, the bank's 
stock peaked at $34 a share; at year's 
end it had $117 million in deposits, 
ranked 340th among the nation’s 14,- 
000 commercial banks. But despite such 
apparent success, there were signs of 
shakiness. Its president resigned last 
December; his successor left a scant 
two months later. When President 
James A, McGuire arrived in March, 
the bank was already in deep trouble. 

The Administration’s current tight- 
money policy had no part in those trou- 
bles. They began in 1962, when the 
bank began backing home-repair work, 
peddled on the installment plan by a 
number of Detroit building concerns to 
low-income, high-risk customers. In all, 
Public had committed $66 million to 
such risky loans—a dangerously high 
amount for a bank of Public's size. 
Too many of the loans turned sour, Me- 
Guire admitted that $1,000,000 alone 
was lost in defaulted commercial pa- 
per bought from four local building 
outfits; as it happened, Public Bank 
Director Harry Granader was a part 
owner of all four companies. 

By mid-1966, Public was operating 
well in the red, and state banking offi- 
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PUBLIC'S McGUIRE 
A quick, clean end. 
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BURLINGTON’S QUINN 


cials began casting around for a merger 
partner to save what was left. Early last 
week, a proposed merger with Detroit's 
solid, $498 million Bank of the Com- 
monwealth unraveled when Public’s ac- 
countant up and quit over “disagree- 
ments” with his bosses. Michigan State 
Banking Commissioner Charles Slay 
called it all “the damnedest mess I've 
ever seen,” 

The bank’s end was quick and clean. 
Despairing of achieving a successful 
merger, Slay went into a Wayne County 
circuit courtroom at 6:45 one evening 
last week. The judge declared Public 
insolvent, put it in receivership with the 
Government’s Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. FDIC quickly moved to safe- 
guard Public’s depositors by selling 
Public to Commonwealth, and provided 
the new owner with a $10 million guar- 
antee against any further bad debts 
owed to Public. Six hours later, at 
12:45 a.m., McGuire was informed of 
the deal by telephone. At 2 a.m., Com- 
monwealth officers began telephoning 
their own staffers, with orders to get 
Public’s offices ready to open in the 
morning. At 10 a.m., Public’s eleven 
banking offices opened for business as 
usual. 

What could be salvaged for Public’s 
3,000 stockholders, whose shares had 
dwindled in value to about $1 last week, 
would not be sorted out for months. 
For his part, Commonwealth President 
George W. Miller, 41, whose bank was 
one of the two Depression survivors, 
declared only a “Boy Scout's” interest 
in the debacle. “We didn’t want to see 
Public go down the drain,” he said. “It 
isn’t good for banking.” 


RAILROADS 


Presidential Turntable 

U.S. railroads are learning to shift 
their presidents as smoothly as_ they 
shuffle freight cars in pushbutton yards. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road needed to find a replacement for 
Louis W. Menk, a much-sought-after 
executive who moved to the presidency 
of the Northern Pacific Railway early 





MILWAUKEE'S CRIPPEN 
Walk around the corner. 


this month. So the Burlington last week 
simply reached around the corner from 
its headquarters, near Chicago's Union 
Station. Its choice: William John Quinn, 
55, president of the rival Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad, Quinn 
stuffed his briefcase a bit more than 
usual shortly before noon on the day 
of his election, walked around the 
block and took up his new job. 

Grandson of a locomotive engineer, 
son of a prominent trial lawyer, Quinn 
got into railroading as a lawyer for the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste 
Marie Railroad (now officially called 
the Soo Line), went to the Milwaukee 
in 1954 as general solicitor, As its presi- 
dent since 1958, he concentrated en 
putting the 10,524-mile Milwaukee road 
in favorable shape for a merger (now 
pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission) with its chief com- 
petitor, the Chicago & North Western 
Railway. Ironically, he also battled 
against another proposed merger he 
now must help to promote: that of the 
11.800-mile Burlington with the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern. While 
at the Milwaukee, Quinn argued so per- 
suasively that the Northern Pacific- 
Great Northern—Burlington get-together 
would hurt the Milwaukee that the 
icc last April turned it down. A peti- 
tion for reconsideration is pending. 

After accepting Quinn’s resignation, 
the Milwaukee directors immediately 
picked his onetime aide, Curtiss Ed- 
mund Crippen, 58, to succeed him. “Ive 
been building for this job since 1930,” 
says Crippen, who began working on 
the Milwaukee that year as the $125- 
a-month boss of a field-survey crew. A 
civil engineer (Minnesota, ‘30), he rose 
through operating jobs to be gener- 
al manager of western lines, became 
Quinn's assistant in 1958, and three 
years later moved up to vice president 
of finance and accounting. Crippen plans 
to push his own road’s merger “with 
every resource,” and to keep fighting 
the Burlington's. Though each of the 
old associates delicately insists that he 
does not want to hamper the other, a 
collision seems inevitable. 
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UNSOLD B.M.C. CARS NEAR BIRMINGHAM 
Bracing for a forfeit. 


BRITAIN 
Autos in a Skid 


For years both Tory and Labor pol- 
iticians have considered the British auto 
industry a handy tool for manipulating 
the economy. Thus the industry has ca- 
reened along from boom to gloom, with 
government, labor and management all 
wrestling at the controls. Last week the 
auto business was skidding from the ef- 
fects of the ninth major switch during 
the past decade in the government's pol- 
icy on car sales. 

In the first half of 1966, the industry 
sold a record 708,939 cars. Prospects 
were good for the second half as well. 
But, in July, the Labor government dras- 
tically tightened credit to help the ailing 
pound, Typically, the anti-inflationary 
measures bore down hard on car buy- 
ing. The 25% auto-purchase tax was 
increased to 273%, minimum down 
payments were hiked from 25% to 
40%, and the time allowed for pay- 
ments was cut from 27 to 24 months. 
British governments invariably excuse 
such controls by claiming that cars are 
just luxury items. What with the tough 
new rules, potential auto buyers could 
only agree. Last month credit-financed 
car sales plunged 35% below the Sep- 
tember 1965 level, and new car regis- 
trations dropped 20% . 

The slump has hit hardest in Birming- 
ham and the industrial Midlands. British 
Motor Corp., the industry's leader, was 
producing at capacity through August, 
when stocks of unsold cars began grow- 
ing alarmingly. Now General Motors- 
owned Vauxhall, Rootes Motors, and 
Standard-Triumph as well as B.M.C. 
have cut work weeks to four days. 
B.M.C. Chairman Sir George Harriman 
announced that 12,000 employees will 
be laid off early next month, “and it 
does not appear that they will be taken 
back again.” Angry workers have re- 
sponded with wildcat strikes, and union 
leaders utter dark warnings of slow- 
downs and more work stoppages. 
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The drastic measures will cut con- 
sumption and restrain an economy that 
has been living beyond its means, thus 
helping to stabilize the pound. Or so the 
government hopes. On the other hand, 
there may be dangerous side effects. 
British auto sales abroad are the coun- 
try’s biggest earner of foreign exchange, 
brought home $2.2 billion last year. 
Because of the sharp drop in sales at 
home, British automakers may well 
have to raise their export prices to un- 
competitive levels or sell their cars 
abroad at a loss. In any case, the lead- 
ing exporter, British Ford, expects that 
this year Britain will forfeit its second 
place (after West Germany) in Euro- 
pean auto sales to France. 


GERMANY 


The Success of Neckermann’s Pig 

The outraged Butchers’ Guild of 
North Rhine-Westphalia in West Ger- 
many last week rallied under the slogan, 
“What's all this about the Neckermann 
pig?” Josef Neckermann, 54, the coun- 
try’s mail-order wizard, once again up- 
set retailers, this time by offering 
through the mail half a pig for deep- 
freezing at half the price the pork 
would normally cost in the neighbor- 
hood butcher shop. 

If the butchers didn’t like it, other 
Germans did, and Neckermann is ship- 
ping out pig-halves at the rate of 600 a 
day from his Frankfurt headquarters. 
This ferocious undercutting of compet- 
itors—"fighting the parasites who put 
prices up,” Neckermann calls it—has 
been the key to the firm's extraordinary 
progress, from his first twelve-page cat- 
alogue to the slick 619-page book now 
circulating. In a country Where retailers 
regularly mark up their goods 35% to 
40% and sometimes even 100% , Neck- 
ermann makes do with a profit margin 
of 1% or 2%. His gross sales last year 
were $275 million. 

Born in Wiirzburg, Neckermann 
worked in Berlin during the Nazi era, 








acquired for a bargain price a textile 
mail-order house belonging to a Jew 
who was forced to sell and flee. Neck- 
ermann joined the Nazi Party, did well 
selling uniforms to Hitler’s armies dur- 
ing World War II. After V-E day, the 
Allies confiscated “Neckermann’s prop- 
erty and put him in jail for a year. 
He kept up his textile contacts and in 
1950 set up business in a rented bar- 
racks at a refugee camp, where labot 
was especially cheap. He put out his 
first slim catalogue, and it broughi 
him $2,400,000 in orders withir 
eight months. 

Breaking Boycotts. His success was 
so striking that in 1951 members of 
the German Association of Textile 
Wholesalers and Retailers met anc 
agreed to boycott his suppliers. Necker 
mann sued, collected damages anc 
broke the boycott. Then he began seil 
ing a quality radio for $45, when com 
parable sets were $75. He did the same 
with refrigerators, washing machine: 
and TV sets. Again competitors movec 
to block Neckermann, each time help 
ing to publicize his wares and prices 
They did not stop him from getting 
supplies, but they did get repairmen t 
boycott Neckermann goods—with th 
result that Neckermann now has a chai 
of 115 repair shops, as well as 30 de 
partment stores, 79 smaller retail stores 
two supermarkets and three mail-orde 
centers. 

“Der Boss,” as he is known to hi 
employees, spends ten or more hours | 
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“DER BOSS” ASTRIDE 
Down with parasites. 
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In sport after sport after sport 
you get new ways to win from Alcoa 


Aluminum Company of America, 1730-X Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 


Change for the better with Alcoa Aluminum 
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You would like it in the Northern Plains: 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Backstage it’s quiet. The kind of quiet that speaks of a 
job well done. On stage a frenzy of motion is calling the 
final act to a close. The Rochester Civic Theatre has 
breathed life into Kurt Weill’s fabled Threepenny Opera. 
All Rochester is caught up in the excitement. Interest in 
cultural events is an important part of Rochester life, 
as is the community effort to accelerate the city’s indus- 
trial growth. Rochester's world renowned medical center 


has fostered exceptional cultural, educational and shop- 
ping facilities. The city and surrounding area comprise a 
prosperous market, boasting of skilled labor and an abun- 
dant supply of natural gas, piped in by Northern Natural 
Gas Company and distributed by Peoples Natural Gas. 
For more information about plant location opportunities 
in Rochester, write the Area Development Department of 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Northern 
Natural Gas 
Company 








day in his Frankfurt office, decides ev- 
erything down to the price of a hand- 
kerchief. Just about his only diversion 
is horseback riding, which he does so 
well that he won the world dressage 
championship in Bern last summer. Al- 
though the firm’s shares are sold pub- 
licly—and will be listed this week on 
German stock exchanges—Necker- 
mann and his family own 51.8% of 
the stock, and there no other big 
shareholders. 

Neckermann warmly acknowledges 
his debt to Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward, and indeed his catalogue 


are 


could almost serve for Sears. “We do 
belatedly what the Americans are do- 
ing,” he says. But he has also been im- 
aginative. This fall Neckermann is of- 
fering Scandinavian pastel mink coats 
for $1,175, much less than the usual 
price, has already sold “several thou- 
sand.” Last year Neckermann estab- 


lished his own travel service, and it is 
already the biggest air-charter-tour out- 
fit in West Germany. He is offering, for 
instance, 17 days in India for $400 





ducts and rafters throughout Turmac’s 
cigarette-making factory in Zevenaar, 
on the Dutch-German border. The first 
paintings were abstracts and figuratives, 
but it was not long before Orlow dis- 
covered that the workers tired of the 
latter almost as swiftly as they tired of 
their machines. From then on, Orlow 
stuck strictly to abstracts, moving them 
about his factory every two or three 
months—sometimes to the vocal dis- 
pleasure of employees who had grown 


fond of a particular painting. At such 
moments, says Orlow, “I know they 
really love them.” 


All this began six years ago. Now 200 
paintings hang in the Zevenaar plant 
and two newer Turmac factories at 
Harderwijk in The Netherlands and near 
Zurich, Switzerland. Last month 31 of 
the works began a six-week showing at 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in the 
Louvre Palace, which is a pretty good 
place to hang. 

Turmac, which produces 5 billion cig- 
year for distribution in 21 
countries, is one of 26 cooperating to- 
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INSIDE TURMAC’S ZEVENAAR FACTORY 
Prosperity from a hang-up. 


tourist class and $635 for 
harajah service.” 
Another of the 


“special ma- 


additions this year 


is meat. The smallest quantity sold is 
30 Ibs. of stewing beef, but prices are 
30% to 40% below normal. Thus the 


customer has a powerful incentive to 
buy a freezer—which Neckermann sup- 
plies for $100 in cash or $4.50 a month 
and up. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Abstracts for Industry 

Alexander Orlow, 48, managing di- 
rector of Holland's Turmac Tobacco 
Co., has put his love for abstract art to 
industrial use. “However complicated 
the operation of a machine may look,” 
he says, “it soon becomes a monotonous 
routine to a factory worker.” Like many 
another industrial leader, Orlow (pro- 
nounced Or-lov) figured that boredom 
was reflected in production figures, so 
he commissioned 13 painters to produce 
art for his plant. 

He hung their works from overhead 
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bacco companies that form the London- 
based Rothmans Group; its members 
manufacture and market each other's 
cigarettes in order to eliminate ineffi- 
cient competition. Several members of 
the Rothmans Group support the arts— 
young painters and symphony orches- 
tras in Britain, contemporary sculpture 
and theater subsidization in Canada— 
but each endeavor is independent, and 
Turmac is the only company thus far to 
commission and exhibit works of art in 
its factories. 

For Alexander Orlow, the Berlin-born 
son of Russian parents who fled the 
1917 Revolution, assembling Turmac’s 
collection was a characteristic enter- 
prise. His house in Amsterdam is laden 
with antiques, modern painting and ob- 
jets d'art. Though he cannot claim that 
his factory-hung paintings have made 
all the difference, Orlow can certainly 
say that Turmac has prospered since he 
took over as managing director in 1952. 
In that period, Turmac has increased its 
share of the Dutch cigarette market 
from 7% to 24%. 





A Hartford Agent 
I’d never seen before 
gave me overnight 
service 400 miles 
from home. 

He was a complete stranger. But after my 

accident late at night, he found me a 
place to stay. And had my car repaired 
by the next morning. The man was a 
Hartford Agent. 


Your Hartford Agent does more than he 
really has to do. 4 ~~) 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
30, onetime opera singer (The Medium) 
turned musical-comedy star (Carnival), 
and Claudio Guzman, 39, Chilean-born 
TV director (J Dream of Jeannie, Love 
on a Rooftop); their first child, a girl; 
in Los Angeles. 


Married. Melvin Belli, 59, California 
lawyer best known for his pyrotechnics 
in prosecuting negligence suits until he 
leaped to the defense of Jack Ruby in 
1964; and Patricia Montandon, 34, San 
Francisco model; he for the fourth time, 
she for the third; in Jozankei, a hot- 
springs resort in northern Japan, where, 
dressed in kimonos, they went through a 
Shinto ceremony. 


Divorced. Ted Williams, 48, terrible- 
tempered baseball great; by Lee Howard 
Williams, 41, ash-blonde  ex-fashion 
model, his second wife; on grounds that 
“he made life unbearable with constant 
obscene criticism” (like cursing at her 
and kicking the tackle box while they 
were fishing); after five years of mar- 
riage, no children; in Miami. 


Died. Roland Reynolds, 29, grandson 
of Reynolds Metals Founder Richard 
Reynolds, who was starting his way up 
the family ladder as an executive in the 
company’s subsidiary Eskimo Pie Corp.; 
of head injuries suffered when he acci- 
dentally walked into the spinning propel- 
ler of a twin-engined light plane he was 
thinking of buying; in Richmond. 


Died. Captain Robert H. Morgan, 32, 
and Major Frank Liethen, 36, members 
of the U.S. Air Force’s Thunderbirds 
aerobatic team assigned to demonstrate 
high-speed precision flying in air shows; 
of injuries suffered during practice ma- 
neuvers; near Indian Springs, Nev. Mor- 
gan, who was flying an F-100F Super 
Sabre with Liethen, the Thunderbirds’ 
executive officer, as observer, was prac- 
ticing “opposing half Cuban eights” with 
a teammate when they scraped planes in 
a head-on pass at the top of their out- 
side loops. The other pilot managed to 
land safely; Morgan ejected, but his 
chute failed to open, and Liethen rode 
their crippled plane to his death. 


Died. Jane Bunche Pierce, 33, U.N. 
Under Secretary Ralph Bunche’s daugh- 
ter, a housewife with three small chil- 
dren; of injuries suffered when she fell 
or jumped from the roof of her nine- 
story apartment building; in The Bronx, 
New York City. 


Died. Kurt Bolender, 54, onetime 
Nazi SS sergeant who was working un- 
der an assumed name in a Hamburg 
brewery in 1961 when he was arrested 
as a war criminal, accused of having 
murdered some 360 inmates and as- 
sisted in the deaths of 86,000 more at 
Sobibor, a World War II extermination 


camp in Poland, charges he denied 
throughout his leng, still uncompleted 
trial; by his own hand (he hanged him- 
self in his cell, leaving a suicide note 
insisting that he was innocent); in Ha- 
gen, West Germany. 


Died. Otto Spaeth, 69, industrialist 
and art patron who made a fortune in 
real estate and machine tools (Dayton 
Tool & Engineering Co.), used it to 
build a notable private art collection, 
including masterpieces by Braque, Pi- 
casso, Corot, Gauguin and Cézanne, 
but in recent years concentrated more 
on aiding lesser-known contemporary 
artists and working to improve church 
architecture through his Spaeth Foun- 
dation awards; of cancer; in Manhattan. 


Died. Slip Madigan, 70, oldtime foot- 
ball coach, a star lineman for Knute 
Rockne at Notre Dame who took over 
at tiny St. Mary's College in Oakland, 
Calif., in 1921, just after a 127-0 de- 
bacle at the hands of California, quickly 
recruited some bruisers into the 60- 
man student body, taught them Notre 
Dame plays plus some tricks of his 
own (notably the “forward fumble”), 
and by 1926 had an undefeated team 
(among the victims: Army, California, 
College of the Pacific), which remained 
one of the best in the nation until 1940, 
when he quit football after a financial 
row with his trustees; of a heart attack; 
in Oakland. 


Died. Clifton Webb, 74, stage and 
screen performer; of a heart attack; in 
Beverly Hills. Born in Indianapolis to a 
stage-crazy Mom (his real name: Webb 
Parmelee Hollenbeck), he was acting 
at eight (Oliver Twist), singing opera at 
16, then became a Broadway dancing 
star (he partnered Marilyn Miller in 
Sunny) and actor (Blithe Spirit). In 
1944 he went to Hollywood (“The land 
of endowed vacations,” he called it) to 
make Laura, among other films, but was 
always best remembered as Mr. Belve- 
dere, the implausible male governess in 
Sitting Pretty (1948), who succinctly 
enjoined a gurgling nine-month-old to 
“chew every mouthful 27 times.” 


Died. Roger Sherman Loomis, 78, 
Arthurian scholar, a Columbia English 
professor who spent a lifetime tracing 
the origins of the King Arthur legends, 
seeking to prove that they originated 
among the Celts in Wales and Ireland, 
rather than in France, and were spread to 
the Continent by Breton storytellers; of 
a heart attack; in Waterford, Conn. 
Loomis expounded his views in ten 
books, including Arthurian Tradi- 
tion and Chrétien de Troyes, which were 
not only erudite: but’ tharmingly writ- 
ten: “We find ourselves traversing the 
vast wilderness of Celtic romance, like 
knights of old who rode all day endlong 
and overthwart a great forest.” 
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The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual investment fund in w hich the 
management hopes to make your money grow, and takes what 
it considers sensible risks in that direction. Your securities 
dealer or his mutual fund representative will be happy to give 
you a prospectus. 
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SCIENCE 





ELECTRONICS 
Signatures in the Sky 


Though the Russians reveal no de- 
tails about their satellites before they 
are launched—and precious few after- 
ward—they cannot keep their secrets 
for very long. Soon after a Soviet space- 
craft has gone into orbit, U.S. Air 
Force scientists not only record its speed 
and plot its orbit but determine its size 
and shape and often deduce its mission. 
Their spatial detective work is made 
possible by radar signature analysis 
(RSA), a little-known technique that 
may some day be used to save the U.S. 
from a sneak attack. 

With RSA, scientists can reconstruct 
the characteristics of a foreign satellite 
from the pattern of radar pulses it re- 
flects back to a tracking station, Largely 
by measuring the amplitude, or strength, 
of the reflected pulses, they can calcu- 
late the satellite’s size; by analyzing the 
variations in pulse amplitude caused by 
the satellite's rotation or merely by its 
passage across the sky, they can deter- 
mine its shape with remarkable preci- 
sion. By determining the time it takes 
the pulse pattern to repeat itself, they 
can learn how fast the distant space- 
craft is tumbling, rolling or spinning 
around its axes. 

Space Graphology. For such satel- 
lites as the U.S. Geminis or Agenas— 
or, indeed, for intercontinental missiles 
—their shapes are a dead giveaway. 
When, for example, the conical nose 
of a tumbling projectile-like satellite is 
pointed directly at a ground radar sta- 
tion (see diagram), the radar “sees” 
only a small cross section; the reflected 
pulse is scattered in all directions, and 
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the radar reading is relatively weak. As 
the projectile begins to swing broadside 
to the radar, however, its radar cross 
section increases; reflections become 
stronger. When the satellite's flat rear 
surface turns to face the radar antenna, 
the reflected pulses become even more 
intense. The changing pattern that 
forms on the radar screen is unique for 
that tumbling projectile, a distinctive 
signature that scientists can use to iden- 
tify and describe it—much as a graphol- 
Ogist uses handwriting to identify the 
man who handled the pen. 

Once the radar signature of a U.S. 
satellite has been determined, it is rela- 
tively easy to detect changes in the space- 
craft's known configuration. In June, 
RSA was employed to discover which of 
four solar panels on a secret Air Force 
satellite had not flopped into place. 
When telemetry failed to confirm that a 
boom on a gravity gradient satellite had 
extended, RSA recognized a change in 
the radar pattern that proved the boom 
had stretched into place. A study of the 
radar echoes reflected from the first 
Nimbus weather satellite provided tum- 
ble and spin data that were unavailable 
from telemetry. 

Analyzing Soviet satellites is more of 
a test. “You haven't the foggiest notion 
of what they look like when you begin,” 
explains Electrical Engineer Charles 
Brindley, head of Radio Corp. of Ameri- 
ca’s RSA research program. Despite the 
difficulties, an RCA scientist managed to 
use radar signature analysis as early as 
1958 to describe Sputnik 2. When the 
Russians finally displayed a model of 
the satellite, it was confirmed that the 
sketch was remarkably accurate. It 
even included Sputnik’s special radar re- 
flectors—which led the U.S. to the con- 
clusion that the Soviet tracking network 
included many low-power World War II 
radars. Refinement of RSA equipment 
and technique now allows analysts to 
make considerably more sophisticated, 
but highly classified, conclusions about 
Soviet spacecraft and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

Cones, Cylinders & Spheres. So many 
satellite analyses have been made that 
RCA is now compiling a catalog of the 
radar signatures of known. satellites. 
Scientists working for the Air Force 
have also been bouncing radar signals off 
an assortment of complex, spacecraft- 
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like shapes on test ranges to establish 
their characteristic radar patterns. Even 
more important, they are deriving a 
series of mathematical formulas that 
match radar signatures to specific satel- 
lite shapes. These, they hope, can some 
day be used to program a computer to 
recognize and identify radar signatures 
more quickly than human operators. 
Their work is proceeding slowly. “Once 
you get past a few simple shapes like 
cones, cylinders and spheres,” says 
Brindley, “the mathematical analysis 
goes to hell and becomes incredibly 
difficult.” 

Despite the math problems, the Air 
Force is determined to develop com- 
puterized RSA, or at least a combination 
of human analysts and computers, as 
quickly as possible. In the event of a 
nuclear war there would be little time 
for human analysts to leaf through a 
radar signature catalog in an effort to 
differentiate between an incoming ICBM 
warhead and its decoys. Only a comput- 
er could spot the authentic warhead 
radar signature quickly enough to order 
its interception and destruction by de- 
fending missiles. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Back to the Electrics 

Only one major roadblock has pre- 
vented Detroit's auto engineers from 
turning their nostalgic dreams of an 
electric car into a practical scheme: 
lack of a battery with the capacity and 
durability to power a modern automo- 
bile. Now that obstacle may have been 
removed. Ford Motor Co. scientists 
have demonstrated a miniature version 
of a new battery that promises to put 
the company in the electric-car busi- 
ness within the next ten years. 

Unlike the traditional auto battery, 
which contains solid lead and lead di- 
oxide electrodes in a liquid electrolyte 
of sulphuric acid, the new Ford battery 
uses liquid sodium and liquid sulphur 
for electrodes and a novel ceramic elec- 
trolyte made of aluminum oxide. In the 
battery, electric current is produced by 
separating the sodium and sulphur with 
the ceramic electrolyte, which blocks 
the passage of all particles except so- 
dium ions (sodium atoms stripped of 
one of their electrons). 

Strong Attraction. Unable to reach 
the sulphur atoms to which they are 
strongly attracted, the sodium atoms 
each give up an electron to become so- 
dium ions that are able to pass through 
the ceramic. The extra electrons, hav- 
ing no other way to rejoin the ions, 
flow through an external circuit that 
carries them to the sulphur electrode. 
That electron flow is an electric current. 

Another two years of development 
will be required, Ford estimates, to 
produce sodium-sulphur batteries large 
enough to power even the smallest com- 
pact cars. Such batteries would weigh 
about 300 Ibs., produce about 10 kw. 
of power, and store 15 times as much 
energy as lead-acid batteries. Equipped 
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IN JUST 5 SECONDS, THIS TYPEWRITER CAN GIVE YOU A DIFFERENT PERSONALITY. 


That's the beauty of the 
IBM Selectric Typewriter. 
The single printing element 
lets you change type styles 

without changing typewriters. 


Use one style for business letters 
Switch to another for billing. 
Another for office memos and 


You'|l| find several distinctive type faces To Gheose: trom 
(even special styles with scientific or mathematical symbols 





With the IBM Selectric, 
you can change type styles & 
whenever you please ey 
and in just five seconds. Sam 
Someday all typemmniters 
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Beneath these bubbles is a swirling mixture of water, finely 
pulverized copper ore and various chemicals. The chem- 
icals separate copper minerals from rock. The bubbles trap 
these minerals and are floated off to form a concentrate for 
further processing. This is one way Anaconda research is 
making it economically feasible to mine today’s low content 
copper ores. It sounds simple. But it involves complex com- 


_ Anaconda research Is 
making copper more plentiful 
In many ways. 
| Example: this metallurgical 
_ bubble bath 





binations of colloidal and surface chemistry, crystallography, 
physics and special grinding methods adapted to the ores at 
each individual mine. At Butte, Montana, for example, such 
research is turning what was considered an uneconomical 
deposit just ten years ago into a multi-hundred-million-ton ore 
reserve to feed more copper into our growing economy. The 


Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. car 
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like the brilliant reflective surface of Mead Mark I for at- M EA 'D) 
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insist on using Mead Mark I. Live a little. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. a P ore 
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with the new batteries, two prototype 
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electric cars that Ford is now building 


& 
in England are designed to travel 150 How to tell when your “ WAReS ae | 
miles at 40 m.p.h. They will weigh TIME JULb 


1.100 Ibs. and carry two adults and 


two children. Because electric cars re- subscription runs out eS MRE NOvg 6 JANDS 

quire no transmission, radiator, fuel 
tank, carburetor, fuel pump, exhaust On the mailing label of any issue, you'll find a row of letters and numerals just above your own name and 

pipe or muffler, the increased weight of address. The beginning of that line tells the story—the month in which your subscription expires 1s abbrevi 


the batteries will be easily absorbed, ated, and the year is indicated next. 

Shorter Range. There are still prob- 
lems to be solved, however, before the 
new electrics take to the streets. Ford’s 
battery must be heated to about 500° F. 
to keep its sodium and sulphur elec- TIME the weekly newsmagazine 
trodes in liquid form, a temperature 
the company believes can be maintained 
by effective insulation of battery cells | 
and by frequent charging. Care must | Since 1810 
also be taken that the battery's sodium | America's great 
does not come into contact with water; : ' 
the combination produces highly inflam- Sralgnt Hye ees 
mable hydrogen gas. 

Because of their shorter range and 
limited rate of acceleration, the new 
electric autos will probably be restricted 
to brief low-speed trips in metropolitan . ‘ 
areas—where they are actually needed ae i 
most to cut down on smog and street Delicious on the rocks 
noise. For high-speed urban express- f ey Ob 
ways and intercity highways, a Ford or any way you mix it. 
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the efficiency of each component and the complete unit is road-tested. 












Why do truck drivers 


have such a superior safety record? 





Trucks make up 16.1% of all registered vehicles... 
but account for only 10.9% of the vehicles 


involved in accidents. 


The professional truck driver's safe 
driving record begins with the equip- 
ment he drives. 

Truck and trailer manufacturers de- 
sign and build the ultimate in safety 
into their equipment, and then test, 
test, test this equipment to make sure 
it meets every safety requirement. 

Fleet operators continually train 
professional drivers in safe driving 
procedures, and drivers must pass 


comprehensive health examinations 
before they are permitted to take the 
wheel. 

All this—plus continuing programs 
of preventive maintenance—adds up 
to a trucking industry keyed to serve 
America’s economic needs efficiently 
and safely. 

Trucks and trailers bring you every- 
thing you eat, wear, and use—and 
safety is their cargo, too! 
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American Trucking Industry 
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Shouts & Muumuus 


Hawaii. A cinema spectacle is like a 
ten-ton mouse: who needs it? A live 
one is a miracle, and the public will 
pay plenty for a peek. A dead one 
stinks so loud nobody will go near it 
Most spectacles these days are born 
dead. Hawaii, as it happens, is a normal, 
lively, fairly intelligent ten-ton mouse. 

A mountain labored to bring it forth 
Producer Walter Mirisch, having paid 
James Michener $600,000 for the screen 
rights to a 937-page bestseller that has 
SOLD 4.000.000 copies. backed his in- 
vestment with a wad that less than a 
century ago would have bought the 
island the picture is named after. For 
$14.000.000 he vot Panavision, Color 
by Deluxe, top-chop talent (Julie An- 
drews, Max von Sydow, Richard Har- 
ris), two shrewd scrivters (Dalton 
Trumbo and Daniel Taradash), and a 
director (George Roy Hill) whose de- 
pendability is warm milk to any pro- 
ducer’s ulcer 

Hill and his writers had a mighty 
hard coconut to crack, About as cine 
matic as the Honolulu telephone direc- 
tory, Michener’s epic was subdivided 
into four laboriously correlated novels 
that described Hawaii's four main eth- 
nic groups (Polynesian, White, Chinese, 
Japanese) and presented an exhaustive 
social, political, religious and even geo- 
logical history of the islands since the 
Paleolithic period. From this embar- 
rassment of snitches, Hill & Co. selected 
two strong narrative threads and with 
them delineated a simple, impressive pic- 
ture of how God-fearing but life-hating 
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The Italians have a way with olive and wine 

And so does HS&M! Feast your eyes on Olivino— 
a tasteful color that blends dark olive with 

dark wine. This 1966 vintage color is loomed into 
a fine basket-weave fabric and tailored into a 

slim. trim look. This season, add a new flavor to 
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With oxygen furnaces we make 
Steel /O times faster 


It takes 8 to 10 hours to make steel in an open-hearth furnace . . . 
but only 40 to 50 minutes in a basic-oxygen furnace. 

Key to the newer process is high-purity oxygen which is blown 
through a bath of molten iron and scrap. Computer controls and 
other sophisticated devices help to speed the refining of the iron 
into steel of excellent quality. 

Right now Bethlehem is operating five such furnaces . . . which 
will enable us to produce more basic-oxygen steel this year than 
any other American producer. 

This is just one phase of Bethlehem Steel’s continuing pro- 
gram of new, more efficient steelmaking methods and new steel 
products. Large-scale research is helping us to find still newer and 
better ways of making and using steel—the most versatile and 
economical metal of our age. 
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Computer determines the exact mix 
of iron, scrap, and other materials 
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missionaries destroyed the warm brown 
souls they came to save. 

The hero (Von Sydow) is a prune- 
faced New England parson insuperably 
identified with deity. Blankly unable to 
perceive that the islanders are more 
Christian than the Christians, this re 
ligious imperialist with ruthless right- 
eousness throws down their god of love 
and raises up in its stead a god of 
wrath. With their religion in ruins, the 
Hawaiians lie open to all the bless- 
ings of civilization: whisky. syphilis and 
economic exploitation. By film's end the 
native nation in only 50 years has with- 
ered from 400,000 to less than 150,000 
souls, and the parson is forced to as- 
sume the white man’s burden of guilt 
and reparation 

Whenever a dull moment threatens, 
Hill rummages around in Michener’s 
bottomless bag of epic tricks and comes 
up with windstorms, conflagrations, 
eruptions, street fights, breech births, 
shark attacks, luaus, lava-lavas and as- 
sorted shouts and muumuus—not to 
mention a large number of young 
wahines who appear in a state of nature 
and fill the giant screen with impressive 
outcroppings of what Hawaiians call 
papaia. What's more, the principals 
play with aplomb, Julie Andrews brings 
both sensuality and sensibility to a role 
that might easily have wallowed in 
sweetness and light. And Von Sydow 
is superb as the parson. He plays him 
larger than life: as a personification of 
the historic battle between the Puritan 
psychosis and the natural man, as a 
Parson Davidson who encounters, In- 
stead of Sadie Thompson, Mother Na- 
ture herself 

The theme is an epic one, but Direc- 
tor Hill has not produced an epic. In- 
stead of portraying the death of one 
culture and the birth of another, he has 
restricted himself to the story of one 
man and his ministry. The spectator is 
rather too frequently allowed to feel 
that he is watching a rather small film 
on a very large screen and to wonder, 
with a mounting sense of lumbar crisis, 
why he must pay advanced prices 
$2.25 to $4.25) for the privilege of 
sitting through a 34-hour story that 
could have been told just as well in two 


Executive’s Sweet 
Any Wednesday is a kind of sexual 


string quartet arranged for four players, 
each assigned a key to the same flat 
The flat is on Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side, and the wicked rejoinders watting 
through the premises kept Broadway 
playgoers bouncing happily into the 
high-priced upholstery for a couple of 
years. Alert to the undertones of Muri- 
el Resnik’s comedy, even a prude could 
relax and enjoy it. secure in the knowl 
edge that every vibrant innuendo was 
just a homily in disguise. Nobody is per- 
fect, after all—and problems have a way 
of working out. If an industrial giant 
(presented as a TIME cover subject) 
keeps a mistress, she is apt to be a glo- 
rious scatterbrain who ultimately meets 
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What’s so important 
about an 


ENVELOPE? 


Ask any gal who gets dozens a day! 


SHE’LL TELL YOU: “‘My boss is much too busy to read every last 
bit of mail . . . So I pass along only those letters which look interest- 
ing or urgent enough to warrant his attention. 

“That's why an envelope is so important. Unless it says, “This is 
worth reading,’ it gets tossed in the wastebasket unopened . . . like 
a salesman who's tossed out on his ear.” 

At Garden City, “The House of Envelopes . and Envelope 
Ideas,’’ our Design Department works hand in hand with companies 
to create arresting visual ideas and teaser copy that makes secre- 
taries say, “The Boss will surely want to see this!’ Best of all, this 
service is free! 





Let Garden City help you 


THE HOUSE OF lick your envelope problems 
ENVELOPES Let us help you avoid wasting time money 


... AND and postage on letters that never get 

through. Simply drop us a line on your 
ENVELOPE IDEAS letterhead. We'll send you our Free Book- 
let that shows “135 Ways To Lick Your 
Envelope Problems.” 





AROEN CiTy 
EnwvetorPe Co. 


ROCKWELL STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60618 








FONDA & ROBARDS IN “WEDNESDAY 
Teardrops like costume jewelry. 


a fellow of her own age and sends the 
giant back to his wife. 

Wednesday's girl of the hour is Jane 
Fonda. Looking tempting and whole- 
some, she cries a lot but wears her tear- 
drops like costume jewelry. Produced 
on cue, the drops are merely decora- 
tive, unrelated to any real passions or 
real truths about the plight of a 30-year- 
old spinster who has a sneaking fondness 
for bright balloons, babies and a big 
business tycoon. Abristle with private 
enterprise, Tycoon Jason Robards has 
filled an open date on his calendar by 
installing Jane in a company-owned 
apartment, where he can write her off 
as a tax loss and drop over once every 
week to compound his interest. Then 
Dean Jones stumbles onto the scene 
as a gamesome competitor, and right 
behind him comes Rosemary Murphy, 
playing her Broadway role as the 
wronged wife, a woodwind still adither 
with genteel echoes of Bryn Mawr and 
Short Hills, NJ 

Between them, the foursome man- 
ages to get through the piece roughly 
as written—with a few soppy sequences 
thrown in to justify everyone’s moral 
lapses. The more sparkling passages, 
alas, lie smothered under Hollywood's 
big-screen Technicolor treatment. The 
tone is too strident, the color too bright, 
the running around from rooftop cafés 
to picturesque playgrounds too aimless 
The corporate energy expended to pro- 
duce each tiny bit of titillation raises 
questions not of taste but of waste. Sex 
ought to seem less work, more fun 


Grounded Bird 


Georgy Girl spells out the tragicomic 
misadventures of another forlorn young 
creature whose dealings with men often 
take a businesslike turn for the worse. 
She is only a butler’s daughter, but 
James Mason, as master of the house, 
has a handsome proposition for her. 
“I want you to be my mistress,” he 
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act 


Purchasing is big business at 
Westinghouse — one of America’s 
Most diversified companies. 


If you want to sell them a product 
Or service, listen to President 
Donald C. Burnham. 


“We believe in cost reduction,” 
he Says, “‘and expect our suppliers 
to contribute to this objective. So 
We rely on our management for 


ant to sell something to 
"Westinghouse? Here’s an idea. 


purchasing supervision.” 


How do you tell your bright ideas 
to management? 


Use an illuminating magazine. 
Use Business WEEK. 


You'll reach 1,340 subscribers at 
Westinghouse. Like President 
Burnham. Twenty-two Vice Presi- 
dents. Purchasing, marketing, 
technical, administrative, man- 


agement men, all on the decision 
level. (Business Weex selects its 
subscribers for their decision- 
making responsibility.) 
“Business Weex is important read- 
ing,"’ says the President of West- 
inghouse. 

This is why more than 500,000 
management men subscribe. 
They're looking for news, infor- 
mation, and ideas. They get them 





in Business WEEK. 


They can get your idea, too. 





SELL AT THE DECISION LEVEL 
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Why National Boulevard 
stands tall among 
the nation’s banks 


In just one year, we’ve jumped another 
11 places in size ranking among 
commercial banks, both deposits and 
loans set many new records during 
the year, and our legal lending limit 
was raised significantly. 

There are three major reasons for 

this dramatic growth. 


1. Interest. The kind we take in your 
financial needs and welfare. 

At National Boulevard, you’re more 
than a face in the crowd. You and your 
problems are of genuine interest to us. 
2. Creativity. No two customers 

have identical financial requirements, 
so we tailor our services to fit 
specialized needs. Often, this entails 
an unexpected or unusual financial 
twist as we create a better or more 
expeditious means to a desired end. 

3. Speed. We're big enough to offer 

a full range of financial services, 
flexible enough to render them quickly. 
We save you time by minimizing 
ponderous committee action. This can 
be vital in business, where delay 

can cause financial losses and 
missed opportunities. 

These points merely highlight reasons 
why we have grown so remarkably. 
Our 1965 annual report tells a 

much more complete story of our 
departments and services, and 
includes examples of how individuals 
and businesses can be helped by 
creative banking. If you would like 

a copy please write to 

Hans W. Wanders, President 
National Boulevard Bank of Chicago 
Wrigley Building 

400-410 N. Michigan Avenue 

Phone 467-4100 


(N|B] NATIONAL BOULEVARD BANK 


(Bia! OF CHICAGO 


~) 4 WRIGLEY BUILDING 400-410N MichiganAve. Phone 467-4100 
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Fly Swissair 
from Chicago to Zurich. 


We'll get you there 
in time to leave. 


In time to catch all the mid-day fl that 


BUCHAREST 





go from 

Or—if z ) 

the first place—in time to make an afternoon 
rit 
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like about Swiss jet flights 

Like conven é ening depz 
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You're comi 


You've conquered the Matterhorn? 





Meet what you ve missed! 


At the Desert Inn, 
the West's wildest peaks double-dare you. 





You've topped ’em all—even our own forbidding Nevada ranges? Now what's your pleasure? 
You'll find it here—in one of the world’s truly abundant resort hotels. Join the beautiful people. 





Wilbur Clark’s DESERT INN and Country Club, Las Vegas 








says. as he hands her a written con- 
tract spelling out magnanimous terms. 
Squinting at the fine print, Georgy won- 
ders aloud: “Will we have to have 
shareholders and things?” 

This eccentric English comedy, all 
tea-cozy quirks and idiosyncrasy like a 
thousand others, boasts one sterling as- 
set in Georgy herself. played by 23- 
year-old Lynn Redgrave. daughter of 
Sir Michael and sister of Vanessa. 
Tackling a made-to-measure role, Ac- 
tress Redgrave shows that she has in- 
herited a fair share of the family talent 
along with the lack-looks of a backstairs 
maid. As Georgy she is dumpy, vaguely 
prognathous, warm and plain as a suet 
pudding. Her figure is so nondescript 
that she paws through heaps of female 
finery with the defeatist air of a girl at- 
tempting to dress up an old packing 
crate as a Louis XV commode. 

In the London slums where she shares 
a flat with a sluttish violinist, Georgy 
discovers that sex is mostly a spectator 
sport. “You just missed being beauti- 


ful,” mocks her roommate's modcap 
beau (Alan Bates). When the violinist 
gets pregnant, the mod marries her, 
and Georgy sticks around to cook, 


clean, clown, care for the baby, and 
light the slow-burning fires of infidelity. 
The emergence of Georgy is essentially 
a souped-up Cinderella tale, sometimes 
preposterous, always sentimental, but 
occasionally human and hilarious too. 
Plumpish birds who nest alone on Sat- 
urday nights will cherish its pathos, and 
others will respect its piercingly candid 
glimpses of a plain girl’s lot. 


Can You Break a Cheery Spy? 

The Liquidator. Overproduction is the 
No. | problem of the James Bondustry. 
In 1966, moviegoers have been offered 
no less than 22 examples of secret- 
agentertainment. The Liquidator, like 
Our Man Flint, attempts to make money 
on the formula by making fun of it. 
This time, unfortunately, the fun is less 
noticeable than the formula. 

The focus of the fun is a hero (Rod 
Taylor) who is trained to be an 007 
but turns out to be an 0, Assigned by 
The Chief (Trevor Howard) to assassi- 
nate an enemy agent. Taylor discovers 
that he is just too nice a guy to do such 
dirty work. So he hires a thug to plug 
his victims, and starts chasing his favo- 
rite redhead (Jill St. John) around a pad 
that looks like the 9th Regiment Armory 
lined with orange velvet. The Bondoggle 
ends, however, when the redhead comes 
up with an angle as well as a wiggle, and 
from there out the show is a straight- 
forward shoot-‘em-up. 

Best gag: the audience is permil- 
ted to inspect a top-secret cable just 
long enough to glimpse the code words 
QWERT YUIOP—the top line on the 
typewriter. Best performance: Actor 
Taylor's. He plays a rather subtly cari- 
catured Sean Corny who looks so much 
like the man who plays Bond that he 
even seems to be wearing the same 
Charles of the Ritz chest wig. 
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‘meXico 


is a colorful carriage ride, 
an unexpected serenade, 
a fiesta every day. 
There’s more to do in Mexico. 
Mexico is a thousand and one things to 
do all in one place. Mexico is music 


everywhere. Mariachis and marimba bands 
and strolling guitarists. In the parks, on the 





beaches, in restaurants and hotels. Mexico 
is the excitement and variety of innumer- 
able bazaars where you can buy everything 
from inexpensive gifts and toys to top 
craftsmanship in ceramics, textiles, leather 
and 


goods, paintings, silver, jewels, rugs 





paper flowers. There are superb restaurants 
serving French, Italian Spanish, Portuguese, 
American Mexican gourmet 
cuisine. And the hotels? Everything from 
the most modern buildings to remodeled 
castles. Balconies with magnificent views 
Colorful patios. Intimate lounges. And you 
can fly inexpensively from Mexico City to 
any one of the coastal resorts in an hour 
It's easy to combine 


and true 


or two at the most 
an afternoon of shopping or sightseeing in 
bustling Mexico City with an evening on 
the beach sipping a cool drink from a 
coconut shell. Or just get 
altogether on a leisurely Caribbean island 
out-of-the-way Mexican 
towns. The excitement and gaiety of metro- 


away from it 


or in romantic 
politan Mexico will always be there to 
come back to 
in Mexico 


There really is more to do 


















Contac your travel agent or 
“& Mexwo Information Offve | 
DEPT, 1€-19.3, 2 East 55th St. | 
V.Y., VY, 10022 
Gentlemer ; | 
Please send illustrated literature on Mextc | 
| Vanw 
| 
Address 
| Cin 
State UP 
| 
Home of the 1968 Olympc Games 
| World Soccer Foot 7 | 
| Mexican National To: < | 
L_ Mexican Governmer ! 








This is how Weyerhaeuser 
tree farming works. 

Save it for your child’s next 
conservation report. 











In 1940, new trees were 
started on this logged 
hillside to begin 
another growing cycle. 


Dawe SRI ES a oR Sa at 5 » 


This area near Longview, Washington 
was reseeded by mature trees left nearby 
for the purpose. Later, some seedlings 
were hand-planted to fill in. Today, we 
use helicopters to sow most newly har- 
vested lands and speed reforestation. 





By 1945, fire control and 
prevention methods 
were being applied to 
this tree farm area. 





a - 
Access roads had been built for radio 
patrol cars and mobile fire equipment; 
reservoir ponds and water tanks had 
been installed. Today, this area is also 
protected by aerial fire-watch patrols, as 
are our other timberlands. 


By 1955, we had sprayed 
to keep the brush from 
taking over the forest. 


— 
ae er 
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If “weed trees” aren’t eliminated, they 
blanket the sun from the young forest 
and stunt growth. Foresters also must 
control destructive insects and diseases 
that can quickly destroy a forest when 
attacks reach epidemic proportions. 





Today, it’s a haven 
for wildlife, a beautiful 
wooded area and a 

natural watershed. 


While the forest grows, everyone bene- 
fits. Boy Scouts hike through its trails. 
Fishermen cast in its streams and lakes. 
Campers relax under its cover. Animals 
thrive in its environment. Tourists mar- 
vel at its beauty. 





In 1995, we'll harvest 
again for lumber, pulp, 
plywood, paper and a 
thousand other products. 


> 
a 

Each annual harvest affects a very small 
part of our land. Most of it is growing 
trees of varying ages for later use. Thus 
our tree farms as a whole continuously 
supply wood, water, wildlife and recre- 
ation year after year. 





Then we'll seed 
by helicopter 
and start all over. 





Seed, protect, grow, harvest and sow 
again. This is your assurance that these 
private taxpaying lands are in good 
hands. For a booklet, “Renewable Re- 
source,” write Weyerhaeuser, Box A-41, 
Tacoma, Washington 98401. 
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The Invincible Loner 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU by Jean Gué- 
henno. Two volumes, 460 & 316 pages 
Columbia. $17.50. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau was the first 
modern man, This tremendous two- 
volume biography, written in 1962 by 
French Academician Jean Guéhenno 
and now translated into English for the 


JEAN MAROU 





JEAN GUEHENNO 
To the root of the radical. 


first time, succeeds expertly in estab- 
lishing Rousseau’s tortured assertion of 
individualism as well as his complicated 
genius. Rousseau raised his own char- 
acter to the status of dogma and almost 
to an object of veneration. “He believed 
he was unique,” writes Guéhenno, “and 
for this reason answerable only to his 
own jurisdiction,” 

If this does not seem revolutionary 
today, it is because 20th century man 
has already shown himself itching with 
the Rousseauean complaint that civiliz- 
ing institutions have suborned man’s 
true nature. But in the ceremonious, 
hierarchical, class-structured France of 
the [8th century, romantic individual- 
ism and moral egocentricity were new, 
sensational and heady stuff. 

Chart to the Heart. Sensational and 
heady stuff indeed was Rousseau’s mas- 
terpiece, Confessions, the chart with 
which Guéhenno painstakingly navi- 
gates to the heart of the man. Rous- 
seau’s own resolution was to “put his 
life to the test of truth,” and he did it 
by recording in Confessions every real 
and fancied failure, every agonizing tri- 
umph, every abrasive sand grain of 
guilt. He himself was in no doubt about 
the splendor and uniqueness of his auto- 
biography. “It is without precedent,” he 
boasted, “and will find no imitator— 
the only existing portrait of a man 
drawn from life and in all truthfulness, 
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and probably the only one there ever 
will be.” 

A Swiss from the puritan, theocratic 
city of Geneva, Rousseau had a check- 
ered childhood. His mother died when 
he was born (in 1712), his father either 
spoiled him or neglected him. In his 
youth, he successively became an ap- 
prentice lawyer, an engraver and a 
vagrant. He wandered into the entou- 
rage of Mme. de Warens, a sprightly 
young matron and Catholic convert who 
was easily able to induce her young 
lover to accept the old faith. Later, 
when Rousseau wanted to resume the 
hereditary rights of a citizen of Geneva, 
he had to forswear his conversion. The 
road to and from Rome was equally 
painless; he was his own religion. 

Genius vy. Vanity. After a stretch 
as a seminarian and a valet, Rousseau 
moved to Paris, where he lived as a 
music copyist. Somewhere along the 
line, tramping the road to Vincennes, 
he underwent a sort of religious experi- 
ence, and concluded that revealing the 
truth about himself would reveal the 
truth to all other men, It cannot be 
said that he was very good at it, though 
the poetic cloud with which he haloed 
his life story is luminous to this day. 

He wrote the Social Contract, which 
posed the then astounding notion that 
government must be by consent of the 
governed. Yet he hung around the sa- 
lons of aristocrats until mutual disillu- 
sionment set in, It was his unamiable 
habit not only to bite the hand that fed 
him but to bitch about the quality of 
the chow. He could neither resist seck- 
ing the rewards that came from the 
great as tribute to his genius nor, when 
it came to the point, resist making a 
gesture of rejection out of deference to 
his own vanity. Thus he snubbed two 
kings—Louis XV and George III—who 
would have been good for pensions. 
Voltaire could have made it three. Fred- 
erick the Great, who tried to make Vol- 
taire a house pet, made overtures to 
Jean-Jacques; they were rejected. This 
is easily forgiven, but this uncompromis- 
ing man failed to notice the friends 
who, with his consent, were compro- 
mised by their efforts in his behalf. 

Skinless. Thus it was with the cele- 
brated case of the stolen ribbon, When 
he was a footman, Rousseau had stolen 
a piece of silk and let another servant 
take the blame; confessing this later, he 
received great kudos for candor, Yet 
when, as a prosperous householder, a 
jar of butter intended for him was con- 
sumed by an aristocratic neighbor, he 
wrote of this tiny offense with an out- 
raged eloquence suitable to the sack of 
Rome by barbarians. A sense of humor 
might have helped him, but Rousseau 
had no more humor than a harpooned 
sea cow. He was, said David Hume 
(who had befriended him only to be 
rejected later in a mindless fit of pique), 
“born without a skin.” 

More serious is the charge that con- 


cerns a matter central to both his life 
and teaching. He had argued and ex- 
horted for recognition of childhood as 
more full of natural grace than maturi- 
ty, of natural man uncorrupted by the 
crippling ceremonies of civilization, and 
of domestic felicity against the cynical 
frivolities of polite society. Yet, his mis- 
tress Thérése Le Vasseur bore him five 
children and, one after the other, Rous- 
seau had each of them sent to a hospital 
for foundlings. When questioned about 
this during his life, Rousseau lied. He 
recorded the truth of the shabby busi- 
ness. but only to be read posthumously 
—and in code at that. 

The cult of the loner, and of man 
noble and solitary amid nature, may 
well have begun with Rousseau and 
lasted through 200 years of romanti- 
cism, He was a radical in the root 
sense of the word. His descendants 
among radicals today are those who at 
best attack institutions in the name of 
sincerity, if not always reason. But sin- 
cerity, alas, is a dubious virtue. It is, as 
Guéhenno writes, a closed system. “A 
sincere man is invincible. You can never 
succeed in convincing him that he is 
not.” Genius though he was, Rousseau’s 
life is less than the crystal monument 
to truth he believed it to be, but is, in- 
stead, the record of a man swamped by 
trivia, ambiguity, vanity and loneliness. 





Aid from the Enemy 


THE SECRET SURRENDER by Allen Dul- 
les. 268 pages. Harper & Row. $5.95 


Precisely at 2 o'clock on the after- 
noon of May 2, 1945, the men of 22 
Nazi and six Italian Fascist divisions in 
northern Italy laid down their arms. 
The surprise mass surrender, which in- 
volved nearly 1,000,000 troops and led 
only days later to Germany's complete 
capitulation, could only have been en- 
gineered. It was, in fact, one of the 
most stunning triumphs in the histo- 
ry of secret wartime diplomacy. The 
Allies’ Operation Sunrise was bossed 
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SS GENERAL WOLFF (1945) 
The value of paving a channel. 
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Look what happens when you put up aluminum siding. 


Nothing. 


No rotting, no warping, no peeling. 
Nothing. No cracking, no flaking, no 
rusting. Nothing. 

Painting? Forget it. With alumi- 
num siding, you don’t have to paint your 
house every 3 or 5 years. The original 
finish will last for years and years. 

And what's true about aluminum 
siding is true about other aluminum 
products. Doors, windows, screens, 
shutters, gutters and downspouts. 


They'reall practically maintenance-free. 

Aluminum does a lot for you in 
other ways, too. Because aluminum 
siding insulates, it can help keep your 
home cooler in the summertime and 
warmer in the winter. 

Electricity is distributed more 
economically when aluminum power 
lines go up. 

Aluminum is so strong and light 
in weight that today’s superspeed jet- 





liners are built almost entirely of it. 

And aluminum is specially good 
to cook in because it spreads heat 
evenly and smoothly, is easy to Clean, 
and has no taste or odor. 

Aluminum looks good, wears well, 
lasts long—and doesn't give you trouble. 

Now, what happens when you put 
up aluminum siding? 

Nothing. And that’s something. 
May your future be as bright as aluminum's. 


W/W The Aluminum Association 


aluminum 


The mark of aluminum: lightweignt and strong, 
longlasting and rustfree, thes P . 6 


principally by Allen Dulles, who was 
later to become director of the U.S. 


Thissingle-lens reflex — ie"60"."" 
isno Single-lens reflex "2.88 'soa 


post that listened right into Nazi Ger- 


Fact is, it accepts twenty-odd lenses—all Nikkors, and all of them many itself; for example, he knew 
interchangeable —same as the Nikon F. months in advance of the generals’ plot 
To this assurance of picture quality, the new Nikkormat FT adds the against Hitler in July 1944. 

certainty of exposure accuracy. It has a built-in meter system which Private Line. Later that same year, 
measures the brightness of the subject through the lens, and couples Dulles’ people began to pick up fas- 
it to the lens and shutter settings. cinating intelligence in the form of 
You have to try real hard to get a bad picture with a Nikkormat peace feelers from Nazi leaders as- 
FT. Price is $269.50 with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f2 lens. The Model FS, signed to northern Italy. As the tide 
without meter system, is $199.50. See your Nikon dealer or write turned against the Nazis, these over- 





Nikon Inc. Garden City, N.Y. 11533. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo- | tures grew in number, so Dulles de- 
Optical Industries, Inc.(In Canada: = cided to pave a channel of communica- 


Anglophoto Ltd. Montreal, P.Q.) tions for the enemy. 
By March 1945, this private conduit 


had admitted an astonishing emissary 
onto Swiss soil: Nazi General Karl 
Wolff, commander of the SS (Hitler's 
elite Schutzstaffel) in northern Italy. 
Like many of his fellow generals, Wolff 
had lost faith in a Fiihrer whose para- 
noia refused to see that Germany was 
losing the war; like few of them, Wolff 
was prepared to do something about it. 
Meeting with Dulles in Zurich, he pro- 
posed to deliver every enemy soldier in 
northern Italy to the Allied cause. 

From that point on, Operation Sun- 
rise reads like an exercise in frustra- 
tion. The Russians, informed of the ne- 
gotiations—against Dulles’ better judg- 
ment—churlishly insisted that it was all 
| really a plot to keep them out of the 

peace arrangements; at one point, Tru- 

man called the whole overation off to 
smooth the Bear's ruffled fur. Nazi 
changes of command kept eliminating 
generals who were sympathetic to Sun- 
rise and replacing them with generals 
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5.39% THE WONDERFUL who were not. From Berlin, a coun- 
ak cuir Gal 7 WORLD OF THE terplot by Himmler, designed only to 






steal the play away from Wolff, threat- 
ened to retire Sunrise to the limbo of 
lost causes. The generals of the vari- 
ous Nazi commands in Italy fought 
among themselves over the issue of a 
negotiated peace, and Wehrmacht tanks 
once even leveled their guns on Wolff's 
SS headquarters in Bolzano. 

Easy Start. Dulles passes no moral 
judgment on SS General Wolff, agree- 
ing with the assessment of Gero Gaever- 
nitz, one of Dulles’ aides in Bern: “Wolff 


rent rate of 
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on accounts 
held 1 year. 


Assets over $700,000,000 
SAFETY—More than $250,000,000 in 
accounts over $10,000 each. 


AVAILABILITY— High 14% liquidity 
ratio assures prompt avail- oe 

ability of your funds. a 
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process promptly and pay ey . we began to see the light in 1943, and tried 
air mail postage both ways. _ not to extricate himself but to extricate 
me ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE the nation out of its tragic situation.” 
COAST FEDERAL SAVINGS GENEVA, WISCONSIN. Wolff's fellows Germans were more se- 
. JOt ERAN. PRES. SWIM, PLAY, RELAX, vere: in 1964 a court sentenced him to 
| To: Leland Akers 6-120A-14 | DINE, DANCE, SLEEP. 15 years for being “continuously _en- 
| Coast Federal Savings & Lean Asa. | A WORLD APART FOR gaged and deeply entangled in guilt.” 
| 9th & Hill, Los Angeles, California 90014 T10 | YOUR FAMILY, AND The author reserves judgment for 
| Please open a savings account. Enclosed is | FRIENDS, OR... JUST the business of war itself: “It is so easy 
| my check in the amount of $ — ——": | THE TWO OF YOU. GET to start wars or to get drawn into 
| Individual Account Joint Account | AWAY FROM IT ALL! them,” he writes, “and yet so difficult 
| Here's my passbook, Transfer my account | to stop them. One lesson we learned 
1 Name(s) a=? | THE ABBEY from Sunrise was the vital importance 
| | ON LAKE GENEVA of establishing a secret contact and se- 
| : Q eis.) FONTANA, WISCONSIN. cure communications between the lead- 
| Address HH - - | (414) 275-2285 ers on each side of the battle. This is 
| Zip = | not easy, but Sunrise proved that it is 
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The more complicated 
your estate the more 
we can help you. 





At Connecticut General 
we do things 
a little differently, 








a tail of 


Not long ago the name “Continental” on 

the tail of an airplane was familiar in two 
cities in western United States — El Paso 
and Albuquerque. Now it's familiar in 

22 American cities. But don't be surprised if 
you see our golden tail in Bangkok or Tokyo 
as well, for today Continental serves the 
Military Airlift Command in 11 Asian and 
Pacific ports. In growing from two cities to 
two continents one thing has always set 
Continental apart from other airlines. It's the 
pride of Continental's people. They have 

a large measure of pride in themselves, their 
jobs, their airline because, as major 





two continents 





airlines go, Continental is not a great big, 
impersonal one. So Continental's people 

are all more involved in the way their airline 

is run. You feel it all around you all the time, 
and it feels good. Comfortable. Confident. 
Unless you're with the military, you can’t take 
Continental across the Pacific... yet. But you 
can take Continental to Los Angeles and 
Chicago or Houston, and 19 other cities. Come 
travel with us and feel the difference pride 
makes. Your travel agent or Continental will 
arrange it... please call. Incidentally, you may 
see our golden tail on a third or fourth 
continent, too. Don't be surprised. 
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“ABDUCTORS” DUST JACKET 
With a wagonload of wood. 


Underground Victorian 


THE ABDUCTORS by Stuart Cloete. 
429 pages. Trident Press. $5.95. 


South Africa’s Stuart Cloete (rhymes 
with rooty) is the author of three ar- 
resting historical romances about the 
19th century Boer settlers and a well- 
informed study of black Africa (The 
African Giant). Now his tribal milieu | 
is Victorian England, where white slav- 
ery and prostitution flourished under- 
ground because a polite society pre- | 
tended that sexual desire was sinful and 
disgusting. Cloete’s hero (or villain) is | 
Edward Lenton, a hypocritical English 
country gentleman who seduces five of 
his children’s governesses, then ships the 
sixth off to be broken in at his favorite 
London whorehouse. Meanwhile, his 
two daughters, aged five and 15, are 
kidnaped and sold to a Paris bordello, 
after which a band of reformers, led by 
Lenton’s wife and the Salvation Army, 
cleans up Great Britain—never envi- 
sioning that Piccadilly and Soho would 
One day witness the blossoming of new- 
er and gamier sex-traffic jams. 

Cloete writes with a wagonload of 
wooden clichés, a compelling wealth of 
historical detail, and a too, too tumes- 
cent indignation. He is a leading mem- 
ber of Britain's Anti-Slavery Society, 
and he provides an appendix showing 
that white-slave traffic is still surpris- 
ingly busy today. All the same, Cloete’s 
Outrage would be a little more convinc- 
ing if his rapes, orgies, flagellations 
and assorted other perversions were de- 
scribed with a little less prurience. 


Language by Committee 


MODERN AMERICAN USAGE by Wilson 
Follett. 436 pages. Hill & Wang. $7.50. 


So many books on proper English 
‘Usage already exist—Strunk, Fowler, 
Jespersen, Evans, Mencken—that the 
@ppearance of yet another is a case of 
Meeting an unfelt need. One dependa- 
ble authority in this field, like one tele- 
hone company, should be enough, and 
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There are investors who like to be 
part of a crowd. 


Then there are 
Orvis Brothers customers. 


As an investor, you have every reason—and every right—to feel 
special. Singular. Distinctive. Your investment firm should 
regard you the same way. 

Here at Orvis Brothers, we do. 

We offer a positive, personal attention and interest that set 
you apart. Make you individual. Backed by vigorous investment 
research of unusual character and competence. 

We'd like to show you the helpful effect that can have. 
On your investment attirude—and, perhaps, your investment results. 


Orvis Brothers & @ «05.1651: 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges ‘ 
141 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 60604 - TEL. 922-9640 

New York - Washington, D.C. - Chicago - 
Florence + Blytheville - Memphis » Rensselaer + Peoria 
Champaign - Aurora - Macomb 

Lausanne, Switzerland - Frankfurt, Main, Germany 


Jackson Heights - Paramus - Plainfield 
Danville » Carbondale 














Countdown. 


We're not orbiting this truck . . . just using 
the fastest way of unloading 22,000 pounds 
of wood chips at one whack. Doing things 
in the most efficient way is routine with us. 
If you’re looking for ayoung, vigorous 
company to supply pulp, paper, paper- 


board, packaging — and good ideas — 
look to Eastex. We've rocketed to suc- 
cess with one of the fastest growth rates 
of any company in the paper industry. 
Put us through the countdown on your 
next order. 


Easlex 





Eastex Incorporated, Silsbee, Texas Sales Offices: Silsbee, New York,Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Good news for heads, arms, legs, necks, hips, etc. 


Now you can buy an Economy Class air 
line ticket and get a first rate seat 

We mean a seat that’s really comftort- 
able and roomy. So roomy a guy like Wilt 
Chamberlain, who's seven-feet tall, can 
sit in it, stretch out and not feel cramped 
A seat that took two years and $350,000 
to design 

That's not all you get. The seat 
comes fully equipped with the most 
advanced jet in the flying business 
The BOAC VC 10 

So that once you're buckled in, you can 
British 
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get off the ground and in the air 25% 
quicker than an ordinary jet 

And you can reach cruising alticude— 
where we can begin to show you what 


British Cabin Service is all about —while 
other jets are still climbing 
And you can enjoy the peace and quiet 
of a cabin free from jet notses 
(The VC 10's engines are back by the 
tail.) And you can be cooled by an air 
conditioning system that works on 
the ground as well as in 
The VC10 the air. And your landing 
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can be a nice-and-easy 20 mph slower 
than an ordinary jets 

Only BOAC has the V¢ 
Travel Agent can put you in one of its 


10, and your 


cushy seats direct from Chicago to Mon- 
treal and London. ( And keep you in one 
to Europe, Africa, ‘the Middle East and 
the Orient. ) 
It makes a body feel good just thinking 
about it 
BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
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Every hotel 
boasts abou 
its food. 


In Toronto's 


Royal York, 
we simply glow. 


In honour of our newly new Imperial Room 
we've gone flambé. With specialties like 
Chicken Lacombe and Crépes a |'Evangeline. 

We do things like this because we're still 
old-fashioned enough to believe hotel dining 
should be extraordinary. So we've built a new 
wine cellar; one you can visit. We even offer 
you a choice of 7 different restaurants and 
lounges. And to make dining an adventure all 
year round, we've completely air-conditioned 
the hotel. 

Maybe this helps explain why the Royal 
York is Toronto's favourite hotel for business 
and conventions and entertainment. After 
all, there must be a reason. 


THE 


XO) Ny (0) 1.4 


HOTEL - TORONTO 


Canadian Pacific 
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the English-speaking world has had one 
since British Lexicographer Henry W. 
Fowler published Modern English Us- 
age in 1926. That valuable reference, 
generously tinctured with the author's 
wit, has not been allowed to go out of 
date: it was revised only last year by 
Sir Ernest Gowers, himself an eminent 
lexicographer 

Wilson Follett, a sometime professor, 
magazine columnist and critic who un- 
dertook to write Modern American L/s- 
age in 1958, wanted “to do for the 
America of 1960 what Fowler had done 
for the England of 1926,” but he died 
short of his goal five years later. Hts 
publishers. stuck with two-thirds of a 
book, surrendered it to a commiutice 
for completion. It was a rash decision, 
as General Motors’ Charles F. Ketter- 
ing could have told them. “If you want 
to kill any idea in the world today,” he 
once said, “get a committee working 
on it.” This committee was headed by 
Jacques Barzun, Columbia | niversity’s 
dean of faculty, who asked four- edu- 
cators and a poet to help him 

Cookery Books. The poet, the ped- 
ants and the author of record have 
turned out a disappointing book, They 
do provide some useful information, 
such as the distinction between dock 
and pier (a boat floats ina dock, but is 
tied to a pier). Yet such pointers are 
overwhelmed by humorless pedagogy, 
prolixity, questionable advice. and an 
embarrassing number of sins against 
good usage and grammar 

The very first paragraph gets under 
way ungrammatically with the  state- 
ment that “there is a right way to use 
words and construct sentences, and 
many wrong ways.” Later on, after 
having stated that most verbs ending in 
-ize are “nearly all unnecessary and ill 
formed,” the text pops up with fivial 
izing. sienalize, actualize. Wt qualifies 
the absolute: fairly certain, virtual una 
nimity, quasi-universal. It insists that 
he betted on a horse is proper, speaks 
of cookery books, permits in case of fire 
but not in case of emergency, Accord- 
ing to Follett—or the committee 
margarine takes a hard g and clothes 
suggestion and chestnut should be pro- 
nounced cloes, sudjestion and chessnut 

Having used eight pages to warn 
against dangling participles (As recon 
structed by the police. Smith denied all 
knowledge of the murder), the book 
commits at least two: Jn calling them 
defensibles the intimation ts 


and Jn closing, it may he useful to sue- 
vest It deplores neologisms but 
scatters its own through the text: edu 
cationese, initialese, sequelant, beslang 
Although = Though. A 
case could probably be argued against 
the need for any guidebooks to good 


persuasive 


usage, but an airtight case could surely 
be marshaled against windy ones Wil- 
liam Strunk Jr.’s succinct Elements of 
Style (71 pages: Time, July 13, 1959) 
does not waste time, for example, on 
the nonexistent difference between al- 
though and though; Modern American 


ARIZONA’S 
Crontodt Golf Holiday 
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7 Days of Exciting Golf Toutes 


6 Relaxing Vacation Nights Pr 
All for as little as $1 3450 


per person, double occupancy 

This special Golfer’s Holiday at Arizona's 
Country Club Resort includes all greens 
fees on our own two Robert Trent Jones 
courses; greens fees at 4 other resorts; twin 
bedroom with private bath & patio; all din- 
ners; all breakfasts; transportation to and 
from Phoenix Airport; all state, local taxes. 


Many other vacation features: riding, spec- 
tacular pool and terrace, cocktail entertain- 
ment, dancing, tennis, village shops, etc. 


Great Vacation for Thanksgiving, Christmas 
Holidays. Write or phone Reade Whitwell, 
Mgr., for reservations and brochures. 


™ WIGWAM 


ha ones Cana Aa Kee a7 


LITCHFIELD PARK (near Phoenix) ARIZONA 
602-935-3811 





What is the food of love, 
the voice of angels 
and soothes 
the savage breast? 


Music. 


Don't you need 


more of it in your home? 


You might be interested, then, 






















Time-Lire Recorps’ program de 
bring you the most di ctive music of 
each age from the Baroqu > the Twen 
tieth Century on the I t quality re 
cord (produced by Ang In addition, 
with yum, there i richly-illustrated 
companion book illuminating the asic and 
it cground o as to understand it in 
Unlike other record clubs, there’s no! 
irchase or buy, no 
embership dues or f gra 
pl designed for ure and 
nee whether you W recor 
library, supplement rer a new ex 
rience in the art of listening. If you nee 
ic in your home, we'll be te 
end you more information. Just write to: 
The Story of Great Music 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
Time & Life Building Chic », Iinois 6061 
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TRUST NORTHERN 


to find new ways to fatten farm investments 


A farm can be a very satisfactory investment—if 
it is managed properly. Yet farming grows more 
complex every day. Farm management requires 
great skill and takes more and more time. 

This might seem to rule out farm investments for 
many people. But it doesn't. Farm investments 
can be highly profitable. The solution? Rely on The 
Northern Trust Bank for expert farm management. 

A large number of farms now are producing 
consistently high returns under the Bank's Farm 
Management Division. This service is valuable to 


mine the most profitable combination of activities 
for each farm to undertake. 

The Bank's farm management specialists have 
farm backgrounds, hold advanced agricultural 
degrees, and are highly skilled in this field. Under 
their close supervision, modern agricultural and 
livestock techniques are employed by capable 
tenant farmers. 

The results are remarkable. Increases in income 
have been substantial. And each farm's perform- 
ance is detailed in frequent reports to the owner. 


farm owners, as well as to investors. NORTH ERN We invite your inquiry. For more in- 
The Northern Trust farm manage- formation about The Northern Trust's 


ment program treats each type of ac- 
tivity on the farm as a separate busi- 
ness—and uses a computer to deter- 





TRUST farm management program, write or 


COMPANY 


BANK 


LASALLE « MONROE 


call James A. Shute, Farm Manage- 
ment Division. 


Cricage €0800 - Financie! 65500 - Member FDIC 
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Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 





Rely on French law: 
only the finest Cognac... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.R 


May be labeled 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 








Only Remy Martin produces 
Cognac of no lesser quality 


REMY MARTIN 


Remy Martin...one quality, 
one bottle, world-wide 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 








Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac. Insist on... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 





80 PROOF « RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD.,N. Y 
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WILSON FOLLETT 
Airtight case against wind. 





Usage squanders 750 words on the sub- 
ject, concludes: “There is not much 
to be lost by treating the two words 
as interchangeable and not much to 
be gained by attempts to differentiate 
them.” 

In closing, it may be useful to sudjest 
that there is a right way to compile 
a book on language usage and many 
wrong ways. It is fairly certain that 
Modern American Usage will not sig- 
nalize  quasi-universal rejection” of 
Fowler 


Short Notices 

THE RUSSIAN INTERPRETER by Michael 
Frayn. 222 pages. Viking. $4.50 

Moscow is an off-the-beaten-track lo- 
cale for cold war suspense novels, pos- 
sibly because few Western authors can 
fight through the Red tape to gather lo- 
cal color, Michael Frayn won entrée by 
studying as an exchange student at Mos- 
cow University. As a result, his sprightly 
book shines with an eerily realistic glow 

The narrator, oddly enough, is a 
young Englishman named Manning who 
is working on his thesis at Moscow Uni- 
versity. He is hired as an interpreter by 
a countryman, Gordon Proctor-Gould, 
who bears a striking resemblance to 
Greville Wynne, the British salesman 
who in fact ran secrets for Russian Spy 
Oleg Penkovsky before the Soviets 
nabbed them both in 1962. Proctor- 
Gould may or may not be in the intelli- 
gence game himself (he, of course, de- 
nies it), but Frayn, a satiric columnist 
for the London Observer, cannot resist 
giving him a bizarre cover job: he re- 
cruits everyday Russians for appearance 
on Western lecture circuits and TV. 
“The press and television in Britain 
and America,” Proctor-Gould explains 
blandly, “are crying out for good hu- 
man material.” 

Such nonsense is swept away when 
a seductive, blonde party intellectual 
shacks up with him and steals his books 
Then she forces the two Englishmen to 
steal them back from a KGB agent's 





GRAND 
OPENING 





Bristol Court in fashionable Park 
Ridge will truly enchant you with 
its stately beauty. Fourteen acres 
of wooded, rolling, riverside land 
... majestic oak trees a hundred 
years old spread their shady 
branches over winding, peaceful 


roads. This glen. . . this forested 
setting . . . is where you've always 
wanted to enjoy living! 

Take your pick of 6 different floor- 
plans one and two-bedroom 
residences. Then the service that 
makes Bristol Court unique: 
choose the motif you desire .. . 
Colonial . contemporary .. . 
provincial . traditional. Seller- 
gren Interiors can build any motif 
you wish into your residence. Then 
choose the furnishings and decor 
you desire from Sellergren Inte- 
riors complete selection. 


Model residences . fully fur- 
nished are open for your in- 
spection at Bristol Court in fash- 
ionable Park Ridge 


Bristol Court at Dee and Talcott 
Roads in Park Ridge. Sellergren 
Interiors at 950 N. Northwest High- 
way in Park Ridge. Hours: open 
from 9:30 AM Monday thru Satur- 
day. open Noon, Sunday. 
Phones: 698-2128 (or) 825-1176 


DRIVING INSTRUCTIONS 


Take Kennedy Xpwy. to Cumberland exit 











West ) Higgins Rd. to Dee Rd. North to 
t and D Or, take any north-south 
street to Touhy Ave., then to Dee Rd., south 


to Talcott 


Dee and Talcott Roads 
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The Magazine Advantage... 





mart travelers start their trips in magazines. Like you, they consider 
S magazines important members of their plans committee. Part of 
the Magazine Advantage comes with the permanent pages of detailed 
previews on what to look for and where to find it, Part of it is the security 
of knowing how, which and when. 

Magazine readers get around. (For example, 92% of all adults taking 


an airline trip last year were regular magazine readers. ) Editors and 
advertisers help to prepare them, give them time to reflect and decide 
at home. 

Because they hold this very real advantage . . . maintain it issue by 
issue . . . these travelers will come home overladen with a lingering 
sense of total enrichment. 


MAGAZINE READERS 
Read Much More Into Their Lives 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
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EBERT’S 

COLOR KNOWLEDGE 
PAINTS 
BRIGHT FUTURES 





mY 


The color of an individual's surround- 
ings has a definite psychological ef- 
fect in the home, in the market and 
in the office. 


This color sensitivity can definitely be 
utilized by individuals or businesses. 


To the individual, harmonious colors 
in the home will contribute to family 
harmony. To the retailer, it can induce 
additional traffic or sales. To busi- 
ness, it can reflect stability and suc- 
cess. To industry, it can stimulate 
production and reduce accidents. 


Before you paint or decorate, contact 
an Ebert Surface Painting and Deco- 
rating Engineer to find out the psycho- 
logical advantages you can gain to 
make your future a little brighter. 


pes Das 






THEO. EBERT & CO. 


830 Diversey Pkwy., Chgo., Ill. 60614 (312) BU 1-4770 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS SINCE 1873 
Be SS 
cig 


apartment, after which, naturally, P-G 
and Manning are kidnaped by the secret 
police and flung into jail. The book 
winds up with the two freed from prison 
and jetting home to London. The impli- 
cation is that Proctor-Gould is now spy- 
ing for the Russians. But is he really? 
Frayn doesn’t say. The effect is illogical 
but somehow appropriate, as it is, per- 
haps, in real-life espionage. 


PEDLOCK & SONS by Stephen Long- 
street. 370 pages. Delacorte Press 
$5.95 

When crusty, 80-year-old Judith Ped- 
lock visited London, she wrote a post- 
card to her daughter Gertrude report- 
ing that the weather was rainy, that the 
stiffness had left her right knee, and 
that she was bringing back to the U.S. 
a Mr. Jacob Ellenbogan, whom she 
intended to marry. The news infuriated 


HELEN MILJAROVICH 





STEPHEN LONGSTREET 
Chance to ponder the quality. 


the wealthy Pedlock family down to the 
third and fourth generations. Mama 
must be off her rocker! It was all rather 
nasty, unhealthy, and yet somehow not 
un-Jewish—not that any of them really 
gave much of a damn about being Jew- 
ish. Then anger turned to consterna- 
tion when it developed that Mama was 
really planning the most Jewish act of 
her life: under the benign influence of 
Mr. Ellenbogan, Mama was going to 
endow an Israeli university with a great 
chunk of the family fortune. 

All of this serves to give Stephen 
Longstreet the chance to let his near- 
assimilated Jewish-Americans ponder 
the quality of their Judaism and their 
allegiance to it. They also get drawn 
into a fierce proxy fight for Mama's 
bank account, and one of the characters 
even drifts behind the Iron Curtain for 
a little daring-do. Longstreet, who has 
written several screenplays and a hit 
musical (High Button Shoes) as well 
as eight other novels, is an old hand at 
story spinning. The pattern here is fa- 
miliar, but it is a nice piece of goods 
all the same. 


The business gift that 
pays a compliment 


A world globe says so much more 
than “thank you.” It shows respect 
for a man's interests and ability; 
reflects your own good taste and 
thoughtfulness. Replogle globes fit 
graciously into the decor of either 
office or home, provide information 
essential to well informed business- 
men in today’s Space Age. You'll take 
great pride in giving your business 
friends globes this Christmas. Send 
for our catalog and prices. Minimum 
business gift order 12 pieces. 


Premium Division 


REPLOGLE GLOBES, INC. 
1901 N. NARRAGANSETT AVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 60639 
World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Fine Globes 


PUZZLED 


ABOUT INVESTING ? 
Why not get the Facts? 


Find out how you can get a com- 
mon stock investment in American 
industry .. . thru securities selected 
for their possibilities of capital 
GROWTH and INCOME. 


SELECTED Simply Mail Coupon 
: ee Below 
% 


we'll be glad to 
send you—at no cost 
or obligation—infor- 


AMERICAN 
SHARES, Inc 


A MUTUAL FUND 





mation and a pros 
pectus describing 


SELECTED AMERICAN SHARES, Inc. 


Send coupon to 
Your Investment Dealer or 


Selected Investments Co. 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603 





Please mail me a free prospectus of r2t 
SELECTED AMERICAN SHARES, Inc. 
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Chicago Sun-Times 
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Year-around usefulness and comfort for Phoenix Middle School, Delavan, Wis- 
consin. The Lennox DMS units will deliver 6,510,000 Btuh heating and 228 tons 
of cooling in this 96,500 sq. ft. building. 


Total 
omfort 


(chop-chop!) 


The newest and finest way to heat, cool 
and ventilate a building for total comfort is 
with the Lennox Direct Multizone 

System (DMS). 


It's also the fastest. 


Late last summer, 14 Lennox DMS units 
were placed atop this school in 4¥2 hours! 
These rooftop units are shipped ready for 
hookup . . . completely packaged, including 
controls. (This means single-source 
responsibility as well as speedy installation.) 


Other unique advantages: 


Flexible ducts permit quick alteration of 
interior building spaces. 


Each unit can heat and cool at the same 
time! And handle up to 12 different zones 
with individual room by room control. 


It cools free at any outdoor temperature 
under 57°F. Ventilates continuously. 
Controls humidity. Filters air clean. 


It's the quietest unit available. And lightest 
for its capacity (up to 22 tons cooling; 
490,000 Btuh heating). 


It permits progressive occupancy of the 
building during construction. And installs 
on the roof to conserve floor space. 


It offers a choice of gas, electricity or hot 
water as a heat source. 


What are you building? An office, school 
or church? Clinic, laboratory, apartment, 
plant? You can occupy earlier, alter 

more freely, with Lennox DMS. 


For information, write Lennox Industries Inc., 
600 S. 12th Ave., Marshalltown, lowa. 


LENNOX 


AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING 
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All-American Cheer-Leader 


Loyal fans have cheered the all-around versatility of Old Crow — 
for 131 years. In every kind of drink line-up, the Bird is traditionally _ 
Number One. Next round, make yours Old Crow, and you'll be — 
s \ ” - ~\ NS 
cheering “Rah Crow’too.Those who know, call for 1) 712) 
Famous, Smooth, Mellow - 


KENTUOKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 85 PROOF, DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE FAMDUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO. FRANKFORT, Ke 


CAMEL FILTERS 
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These men were born zich=rich in their 
enjoyment of a lonely stretch of beath'="== 





at sunrise. And ina completely different way, - ~ : 

Camel Filters were born rich-rich in that great ane » 
Camel heritage of real taste and quality : y 2 
y ‘ 
{ = 

~ amoy, 
imi sa * Comet Quai J & 
. whe i iy! 
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No other can compare in quality and richness of flavor. 
This is the one to try, for this is the one... 





